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SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 


** 4 love of freedom rarely felt, 
Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt. 


And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand unasked in thine, 

And find his comfort in thy face.” 


In an age when Separatist tend- 
encies have the patronage of one 
of the great parties of the king- 
dom, and when certain of the col- 
onies show a disposition to press 
the purely local view of colonial 
interests unduly on the Imperial 
Government and on Parliament, 
it is of melancholy import to know 
that one of the greatest of the Con- 
servative forces in the Colonial 
Empire has passed away. 

At a time when the greatest 
of the colonial dominions of the 
Crown, having passed through 
several prolonged stages of mate- 
rial growth and political develop- 
ment, finds itself face to face with 
problems of a new character de- 
manding solution, it is of serious 
consequence to know that the head 
and hand which, for a quarter of a 
century, have guarded its fortunes 
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and guided its way, will guard and 
guide them no more. 

At a time when personal loyalty 
is losing itself in formulas, and 
hiding itself in explanations, so 
that the sincere or the curious 
may suspect it is not loyalty at all, 
it is sad to know that there has 
passed away a great British sub- 
ject, whose loyalty was that of 
the earlier ages and sincerer times; 
whose policy, during forty-seven 
years of public life, was to add to 
the strength and glory of the em- 
pire; and whose latest public utter- 
ance was a passionate proclama- 
tion — “ A British subject I was 
born, and a British subject I will 
die.” 

The death of Sir John Mac- 
donald, Premier of Canada, has 
indeed deprived the Crown of a 
great subject, the empire of a great 
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propagandist of imperial views, and 
the Dominion of the greatest of its 
public men. We did not need the 
arrival of the Canadian papers to 
tell how the touching messages of 
the Queen were received by the 
dying statesman’s family and 
friends at the same time with 
messages from Simla and from 
Rome, from London and from 
Melbourne, and from the remotest 
regions of the Canadian Dominion. 
During the week of his illness 
Parliament indeed met day by 
day, but little business was done. 
In the larger cities business was 
at certain times almost suspended 
during the arrival and publication 
of the bulletins of the physicians. 
When he died, the outburst of 
public feeling was remarkable: it 
was such a passion of public grief 
as we read of in ancient history 
when good kings died of old. The 
announcement of the death of the 
Premier was made to the House 
by the oldest of his colleagues, who 
was unable to contain his emo- 
tion; and his statement was re- 
ceived by the leader of the Op- 
position in a speech of such beauty 
and felicity, and such pathetic 
power, as had never been heard in 
that Chamber before. A public 
funeral was decreed, which was 
carried into effect. The body was 
placed in state in the Senate 
Chamber. Members of Parlia- 
ment remained in turns by the 
coffin night and day. Thousands 
of people thronged the city of 
Ottawa to witness the ceremonies, 
and take a last look at the old 
chieftain who was so well known 
to them all. All along the line of 
railway, as the body was taken to 
Kingston for burial, the people 
gathered at stations or by the 
track, and with bared heads and 
sad faces saw the coffin of their 
well-beloved go by. Tributes to 
his memory have been numerous. 


Monuments will go up in more 
cities than one to honour him. 
And those who have so long been 
his friends and his followers—who 
have looked to him for leadership 
and advice, and measures and 
policy—know that they must face 
the difficulties of the present and 
the future without the old guid- 
ance and the old caution and 
wisdom. 

The loss of this guidance is all the 
more deplorable since it is but the 
latest of a sequence of losses, each 
of which has deprived some pro- 
vince of Canada of the services of 
a man to whom the people were 
wont to look for political light and 
leading. Joseph Howe, the great- 
est of the old race of Nova Scotia 
Liberals, who gave the Dominion 
his aid in 1869, though in 1867 he 
had opposed it, passed away in 
1873. Sir George Cartier, without 
whose aid the Dominion could not 
have been formed, and who held 
the allegiance of Quebec in fee 
for many years, died in England 
and in political eclipse, though his 
memory is stil] cherished, and his 
statue stands as a public monu- 
ment by the side of the Houses of 
Parliament at Ottawa. George 
Brown, the eminent Liberal leader 
of Ontario, who joined hands with 
Sir John Macdonald in 1864 to 
take the earliest measures for the 
Confederation of the Provinces, 
fell a victim to an assassin in 1880. 
Sir Antoine Darien, the late Chief- 
Justice of Quebec, who was, while 
in politics, the pure and chivalrous 
leader of the French Canadian Lib- 
erals, died but a day or two before 
Sir John Macdonald. Sir Leon- 
ard Tilley, now Governor of New 
Brunswick, is too far advanced 
in age, and too feeble in health, 
to afford any aid to the Dominion 
of which he had been so long 
a powerful and respected leader 
among his provincial countrymen. 
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The same may be said of the gifted 
and cultivated Sir Alexander 
Campbell, who is now Governor of 
Ontario, but from whom no further 
active political service can be ex- 
pected. The able and resolute Sir 
Charles Tupper, Bart., is about the 
only one who remains in active 
public life, of all the able and 
courageous men who formed the 
Dominion of Canada in 1867. Sir 
John Macdonald was thus almost 
alone in conducting Canadian 
affairs ; though, of course, he had 
colleagues who were able, and are 
still able, to form a strong Admin- 
istration. His death, however, 
severs the train of tradition which 
carries us back to the days when 
the provinces were still separate, 
each with its own laws, its own 
tariff, its own coinage and currency, 
its own trade policy, and its own 
ideas of the political future. 

Sir John Macdonald was born 
in Glasgow in 1815; was educated 
at Kingston, Ontario, to which 
place his parents had emigrated ; 
was afterwards admitted to the bar 
—the career most sought after by 
ambitious young men in Canada 
and the United States; and fin- 
ally, in 1844, was elected to Par- 
liament for Kingston—which he 
represented at his death—to the 
second Parliament of the United 
Province of Canada, the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada having 
taken place in 1841. The public 
men of that period had to contend 
with many difficult public ques- 
tions. These were— 

Ist, The problems arising out of 
the conquest, such as the seignorial 
tenure ; the land reserves for the 
Protestant clergy, which were 
claimed exclusively by the clergy 
of the English Church ; the con- 
fiscation of the estates of the 
Jesuits—which gave trouble for 
a century, and was only settled 
a couple of years ago by the Act 
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of the Legislature of the Province, 
endorsed by Parliament and by the 
English law officers of the Crown. 

2d, The problems arising out 
of the Union itself, such as re- 
presentation by population, the 
composition of the Upper House, 
the powers of the Governor, the 
question of the double majority— 
that is, the necessity of a party 
leader having a majority from each 
province in order to carry on a 
Government. 

So slow was the political devel- 
opment of Canada, as compared 
with the rapid leap of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, into the full meas- 
ure of responsible Government, 
that the political problems of the 
earlier period remained unsettled 
when, in 1844, Sir John Macdon- 
ald entered public life. This slow- 
ness of development was due to 
obvious causes. For example— 

(a) The invasion of Canada, in 
1775, from the United States, 
prolonged and strengthened the 
period of military rule. 

(6) The loyalist emigration pre- 
vious to and after the Treaty of 
1783 gave no encouragement to 
agitation for political freedom, 
which had, over the border, re- 
sulted in rebellion. 

(c) The war of 1812, the inva- 
sion of Canada, the struggles by 
sea and land, and the suspicions 
entertained of the loyalty of all 
political agitators, still further 
checked the growth of political 
“ freedom.” 

It was not unnatural, therefore, 
that when, after the Rebellion of 
1837, and in consequence of Lord 
Durham’s famous report, the Up- 
per and Lower Provinces were 
united in 1841, the problems so 
long unsolved in each district 
should now demand final solution, 

To every one of these problems 
Sir John Macdonald lent the aid 
of his ability. He was a Conser- 
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vative, but not a Tory, of the old 
type; and in the first Liberal- 
Conservative Administration ever 
formed in Canada, Mr Attorney- 
General Macdonald brought in 
bills to secularise the clergy re- 
serves, and to abolish the seigno- 
rial tenures, compensating the 
owners of the lands. He even 
favoured the measure for making 
the Legislative Council of the 
United Province elective—a mea- 
sure which was continued till 1867, 
when, on the formation of the 
Senate, the nominative system 
was preferred. 

In the years 1854 to 1858 he 
had so grown in political strength, 
that from being simply the Attor- 
ney-General in the Macnab-Morin 
Administration, he rose to be, first, 
the Upper Canada leader in the 
Taché-Macdonald Government, and 
finally, the head of the Government 
in the Macdonald-Cartier Admin- 
istration. From 1858 dates the 
remarkable and unbroken friend- 
ship and alliance between John 
A. Macdonald and George E. 
Cartier, which was destined to 
have such great and useful re- 
sults on the history of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

It would not greatly interest 
the British reader to detail the 
rise and fall of the various Ad- 
ministrations which existed in 
Canada between 1858, when Mr 
Macdonald became practically the 
leader of his party, and 1867, when 
the Confederation was formed. 
During most of these years Mr 
Macdonald maintained his hold 
on power. 

In 1867 all the provinces—that 
is, the four principal provinces, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia—were formed 
into a confederation: the ne- 
gotiations for which, and the 
agitations which resulted from it, 
broke up parties in every province, 
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and. re-established the Liberal- 
Conservative party, which has 
since that time kept both its 
name, its policy, and its power. 
In 1870-71 British Columbia 
joined the union, and Manitoba 
was created; in 1873 Prince 
Edward Island became a part of 
the Dominion. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick had brief periods 
of unrest, but finally were made 
content by financial rearrange- 
ments. This union of the colonies 
in one great colony was, in effect, 
but a return to an earlier type. 
Previous to the period of con- 
stitutional government, the British 
dominions had been governed with 
a certain degree of unity of action 
and harmony of policy. The 
British governors knew what was 
wanted of them. The laws were 
all alike; the courts (except in 
Quebec) were all alike; the cur- 
rency was the same ; the commerce 
was equally unrestricted; the 
customs laws were the same; the 
objects and aims of the people 
were the same all over the whole 
extent of the British territory 
north of the St Lawrence. With 
the advent of constitutional 
government—still more with the 
advent of responsible government 
—there came differences in law, 
differences in customs duties, 
differences in currency, differ- 
ences in political objects and in 
commercial interests and designs. 
Political “development” had 
weakened instead of strengthened 
the Crown’s dominions in North 
America; and so jealous and 
diverse were the commercial and 
fiscal interests of the provinces, 
that when in 1866 there was a 
possihility of obtaining a renewal 
of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 
with the United States, the pro- 
vincial delegates to Washington 
were forced to abandon the plan 
because it could only be carried 
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out by law and not by treaty, and 
they knew it was useless to en- 
deavour to secure uniform legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

The confederation of 1867 sup- 
plied the unity of action, the 
harmony of policy, the common 
agreement in commercial plans, 
the consolidation of law, the uni- 
fication of tariffs and currency, 
which had prevailed in the earlier 
times, had been given up in the 
provincial times, and which were 
now needed to make a_ nation. 
And to this confederation Sir John 
Macdonald contributed more know- 
ledge, influence, experience, fore- 
thought, and patriotism than any 
other member of the several con- 
ventions which brought it finally 
about. In order to secure the 
support of the Liberal leader in 
the initial steps towards the 
union, Sir John Macdonald even 
consented to waive his claims as 
a leader, and to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Government with the 
Liberal leader, under a chief who 
was acceptable to this gentleman. 
Sir John was the chairman of the 
convention which in 1866 met in 
London to frame the Act of Union. 
Sir George Cartier was also a mem- 
ber, representing the province of 
Quebec. It has often been re- 
gretted that in framing the Act 
of Union, so many concessions 
were made to the national inter- 
ests and feelings of the people of 
Quebec; but it should never be 
forgotten that without those con- 
cessions the Dominion of Canada 
could never have been formed ; 
and it must be obvious that with- 
out the strictest respect alike for 
the spirit and letter of those con- 
cessions, the Dominion cannot be 
maintained, 

The new confederation began at 
once to develop its own progeny of 
political questions. The building 
of the Intercolonial Railway from 
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Halifax to Quebec had been made 
part of the bargain with the Mari- 
time Provinces. The building of 
the Pacific Railway had been made 
a part of the bargain with British 
Columbia. The acquisition and 
development of the North-West 
Territories had become a necessity 
of national life. The peace of 
this territory, when acquired in 
1870, by negotiations detailed in 
Mr Lang’s ‘Life of Sir Stafford 
Northcote,’ had to be enforced by 
an expedition, and maintained by 
an armed force of mounted police. 
The trade relations of Canada with 
the United States needed imme- 
diate attention. In 1866 the 
Reciprocity Treaty, negotiated by 
Lord Elgin in 1854, had been 
abrogated in a fit of aggressive 
petulance by the United States ; 
and the channels of trade in Can- 
ada, particularly in the Maritime 
Provinces, were suddenly choked, 
with results more or less disas- 
trous. The merits of this Treaty 
of 1854 have always been absurdly 
exaggerated. There are no accu- 
rate grounds for ascertaining its 
favourable effect on Canadian de- 
velopment, for the Crimean War 
caused a great demand for all 
Canadian products except lumber ; 
and the American Civil War, which 
followed, created a continual de- 
mand at high prices for everything 
which Canada could produce. The 
treaty was abrogated at the close 
of the war. There is therefore no 
ground whatever for claiming that 
the Treaty of 1854 was valuable, 
and all efforts for its renewal pro- 
ceed upon mere supposition. 

These problems Sir John Mac- 
donald, aided by a singularly able 
Cabinet, in which all the larger 
provinces were represented, under- 
took to grapple with. He grappled 
successfully with all. The Inter- 
colonial Railway was completed 
within five years from the date of 
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confederation. The North-West 
was acquired, the money paid, 
and a new province created within 
four years from the date of the 
Union. The Pacific Railway, after 
delays of various sorts, financial 
and political, was begun in 1880, 
and finished in five years,—an effort 
of political courage on the part of 
the Government, and of financial 
skill and management on the part 
of the company, which has prob- 
ably no equal in modern times. 
The canals were deepened and 
made more numerous. The coasts 
were lighted at all dangerous 
points, The fisheries were pro- 
tected from the destructive en- 
croachments of the Americans. 
The Treaty of Washington was in 
part the result of this system of 
protection. And on this occasion 
was established in practice .a pre- 
cedent of which official recognition 
has since been given—viz., that in 
all cases of negotiation with the 
United States concerning Canadian 
interests, a Canadian public man 
should form part of the commis- 
sion. It has also been settled 
since 1882 that no colony shall be 
included in the operation of any 
commercial treaty, without a reser- 
vation of the assent of the colony 
to the arrangement. 

The great distinguishing mark 
of Sir John Macdonald’s _politi- 
cal influence was the inauguration 
of what is called the National 
Policy. The necessity for it, as 
stated by its advocates, arose in 
this way. At the abrogation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866, 
and at the beginning of the con- 
federation of the provinces in 
1867, Canada found herself with 
a customs tariff of about 15 per 
cent, side by side with the United 
States with a tariff of from 35 
to 50 per cent. For some years 
this did not matter. Prices ranged 
high in the United States; manu- 





factures had been checked, and ag- 
riculture was necessarily checked 
also; the disturbance of industry 
caused by the war still operated. 
But in a few years the West filled 
up, agriculture developed, manu- 
facturing became active, prices 
fell, and whenever a surplus of 
any sort was on hand in the 
American market, it was shifted 
into the Canadian market and 
sold at “slaughter prices ”—per- 
haps to the immediate benefit of 
those who could pay cash, but to 
the serious injury of every form 
of manufacture in Canada, and to 
the injury of the farmers as well. 
It was determined to stop this; 
and in 1878, on the return of Sir 
John Macdonald to power after 
an exclusion of four years by the 
Liberals, he put into force the 
promise he had made to the elec- 
tors, and framed a system of pro- 
tection which has been called the 
National Policy. Under it, or in 
spite of it, as some contend, 
Canada has prospered greatly. 
The policy was sustained at the 
general elections of 1878, 1882, 
1887, and finally in 1891], though 
on this occasion the farming pop- 
ulation of Ontario to a certain 
extent abandoned the national 
policy, and favoured a policy of 
closer relations with the United 
States, against which, however, 
on reasonable terms, Sir John 
Macdonald made no protest. In- 
deed at the time of his death he 
had arranged for a meeting of 
Canadian public men with Mr 
Blaine at Washington, to negoti- 
ate for some friendly rearrange- 
ment of tariffs. But death stays 
the hand of the old statesman. 
The election campaign of 1891, 
which Sir John very earnestly 
looked on, under the circum- 
stances, as a fight for British 
connection, no doubt brought on 
the paralysis which caused his 
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death. The present writer saw 
him the day before he entered on 
the election campaign, and saw 
him again on his return: he was 
a changed and broken man. The 
severe weather, the election ex- 
citement, the constant speaking 
and travelling, exhausted the re- 
mains of the splendid vitality 
which had carried the light- 
hearted old chief through so 
many campaigns. 

And now, what manner of man 
was he, this famous Colonist, who 
was no less famous an Imperialist ? 
In appearance he was said to be 
very like Lord Beaconsfield, but 
his face was not so heavy-featured 
as Lord Beaconsfield’s, nor so sad 
and so impassive. <A _ sarcastic 
smile was often on his face in the 
House of Commons, but that was 
for his opponents ; to his friends 
his glance was friendly and fasci- 
nating. The extent of this personal 
fascination was very remarkable. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s personal influ- 
ence began late in life; Sir John 
Macdonald’s influence began with 
his public life, and kept always 
accumulating. His personal kind- 
ness was unceasing. He was on 
familiar terms with every Parlia- 
mentary member of his party ; 
knew the needs of his constitu- 
ency and his personal peculiari- 
ties, and never lost a chance to 
please a supporter by means of the 
small courtesies of life, as well as 
by the greater opportunities of pol- 
itics and patronage. Having been 
so long in office—twenty out of the 
twenty-four years of the history 
of the Confederation—he had had 
the appointment of the majority 
of the Bench in each province, 
of nearly all the Senate, of the 
whole of the public service, itself 
an immense body. This alone 
would have made him _ political 
friends. His wit was of the heat- 
lightning kind— rapid and _ bril- 
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liant; but he was never deadly 
or scornful, or only so when sorely 
provoked. He was fond of anec- 
dotes to illustrate a political situ- 
ation; and though he used new 
stories for the House of Commons, 
sometimes he appears to have re- 
peated of set purpose the same old 
stories year after year upon the 
platform to his public audiences, 
until Sir John’s old stories were as 
familiar to the farmers of the coun- 
try as his appearance was. In pri- 
vate life he was charming. He 
was not averse to the convivial 
habits of men forty years ago, but 
of later years was cautious on fes- 
tive occasions. He was sure to 
leave no man silent at his table or 
in his company: his tact in this 
respect was remarkable. 

As an orator, Sir John Mac- 
donald had more of the English 
than of the American manner: he 
was direct in argument, but some- 
times hesitating in speech ; but his 
speeches always read well, and 
have a pleasant literary flavour, 
the result of extensive reading. 
He had the air of always speak- 
ing unprepared, but he had all 
the facts of his case well in hand, 
and took great trouble to pro- 
cure minute information, and was 
particularly grateful for any aid 
given him in arranging the details 
of public questions. He was a 
born debater; and though he did 
not needlessly rush into parlia- 
mentary scuffles, he was always 
ready for them. A glance at the 
index title, ‘ Macdonald, Sir 
John,” in the ‘Canadian Hansard’ 
in any year, shows the extraor- 
dinary number of questions with 
which he was familiar. The 
cause of this familiarity, quite 
independent of natural energy, 
may be found in the practice 
of the Canadian Cabinet. In 
England the tradition of depart- 
mental government still survives : 
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the Cabinet does not meet contin- 
ually, and departmental business 
is done by the head of the office ; 
and the under-secretary, in cases 
where such exist, commonly makes 
the explanation. But Canada is 
a confederation, and the Cabinet 
represents provincial interests, race 
interests, religious interests, and 
business interests. The Cabinet 
meets every day during the busi- 
ness season. All departmental 
business comes up in council. 
Not a contract is given, not a 
man promoted, not a messenger 
appointed, not a bill prepared, not 
an item of Government business of 
any sort, but is first submitted to 
council, and an order passed there- 
on. Therefore every Minister who 
is attentive may know all the 
business that comes before the 
House. Sir John Macdonald was 


pre-eminently attentive, and was 
master of the details of every 
order passed in council. 


He was a keen student of books. 
Though he was always a Conserva- 
tive, he had much admiration for 
the mode in which Mr Walter 
Bagehot treated the problems of 
the British Constitution—though 
to some Conservatives Mr Bage- 
hot’s views are at times a little 
irreverent. The political literature 
concerning the eighteenth century 
was his favourite study. He knew 
the private lives of the public men 
of England since Pitt with much 
familiarity. All the vexed ques- 
tions of political history in Eng- 
land were constantly in his mind. 
But all books were welcome to 
him. He was a reader of ‘ Black- 
wood’ from an early period, and 
the ‘Noctes Ambrosian’ he was 
fond of quoting. A friend of his 
who was addicted to political 
verse -writing once sent him an 
adaptation of the “Hey, boys, 
down go we!” and by return of 
mail received a note saying that 
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the “adaptation” which he had 
detected was good, and mentioning 
where the original was to be found. 
On another occasion, during a 
stirring campaign, the same friend 
was amazed to receive from the 
veteran a long criticism of “Mr 
Isaacs.” No anecdote of public 
life in England had escaped him. 
He had made and maintained a 
friendship with Lord Beaconsfield. 
It was after a visit made to Lord 
Beaconsfield by Sir John Mac- 
donald that the former delivered a 
speech advocating the policy of 
peopling the “illimitable wilder- 
ness” of Western Canada. On that 
occasion Sir John had much conver- 
sation with the British statesman, 
and has often told the friend be- 
fore mentioned that they talked till 
midnight at Hughenden, and that 
their talk, when not of public 
affairs, was of books, and that the 
British Premier was so particular 
in his references that if any doubt 
existed as to a quotation, he would 
have the book down from the 
shelves to verify it. On this occa- 
sion, too, Lord Beaconsfield illus- 
trated involuntarily the peculiar 
bent of his mind. On mention of 
the fact that Sir John was the 
first ruler of the Dominion in a 
political sense, Lord Beaconsfield 
said, “Ah! like Saul, the first 
ruler in Israel.” And on mention 
of the fact that Sir John had been 
about forty years in public life, 
Lord Beaconsfield said, ‘ About 
the years of David.” 

The main characteristic of Sir 
John Macdonald’s mind, especially 
as he grew to be an old, a con- 
fessedly old, man, was his personal 
devotion to the Queen and the 
Empire. He was no sycophant, 
as more than one colonial minister 
could tell; but he had a passion 
of loyalty, and a great desire to 
advance the imperial interests. 
The imperial character of the 
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Intercolonial Railway; the im- 
perial character of the Pacific 
Railway; the usefulness of the 
great North-West as an abiding 
place for future generations of 
British subjects, — these things 
were always in his mind. He 
could pardon no man who stood 
between him and the ultimate 
accomplishment of his plans of 
making these great public pro- 
perties useful to the empire at 
large. He looked forward to the 
time when for trade purposes, and 
for defence purposes, at least, 
there would be a closer union of 
the colonies with the United 
Kingdom. He was particularly 
opposed to the insane policy of 
allowing any of the North Ameri- 
can colonies to make trade trea- 
ties with foreign countries without 
regard to the interests of neigh- 
bouring colonies, and particularly 
without reference to British in- 
terests. 


Now he has passed away; and 
as he has left behind him no man 
who can sway at will the various 
political forces which yielded such 
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constant obedience to his will, so, 
it is to be feared, he has left be- 
hind no one who will have oppor- 
tunity and power to carry for- 
ward his imperial views. We, 
who mourn for him as for a father 
or dear friend, feel a keen sense of 
personal loss ; but the country has 
suffered a loss at present irrepar- 
able. The spirit of wisdom would 
perhaps whisper, “No man is 
indispensable ; parties rise and 
fall; statesmen come and go; 
Pitt and Fox, Castlereagh and 
Canning, Melbourne and Peel, 
Russell and Beaconsfield, have all 
passed away; and when each one 
went, men said, ‘Where shall we 
find another such?’ and another 
such came and carried on the 
work, and passed away in his 
turn; and so it will ever be, for 
power, too, is vanity.” But our 
grief is too recent for that consola- 
tion, and our sense of loss too great 
to find comfort in it; and all over 
Canada there exists to-day the 
pathetic feeling—we shall look 
upon his like no more! 
Martin J. GRIFFIN. 
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* Dis moi que tu manges, et je te 
dirai ce que tu es”—tell me what 
you eat, and I will tell you what you 
are—says Brillat Savarin, the high- 
priest of gastronomy. Such a doc- 
trine, if it could be carried into 
practice, would doubtless be a 
most useful one; but it must be 
confessed that it is at least as 
ditlicult to tell a man’s character 
from his favourite dish as from 
his handwriting, and requires an 
experience in the science of the 
table which is rarely given to 
ordinary diners-out. What con- 
clusions, for instance, would be 
drawn from the fact that Queen 
Elizabeth liked roast goose; that 
James I. preferred cock-a-leekie, 
and William III. asparagus; or 
that Lord Eldon’s favourite dish 
was liver and bacon; or that 
George III., again, loved boiled 
mutton and turnips beyond all 
other dishes ; or that the Duke of 
Wellington was so utterly indif- 
ferent to what he ate and drank 
that his cook—one of the best in 
Europe—resigned his office in de- 
spair ? 

Brillat Savarin, however, is not 
alone in his opinion ; for a famous 
bon vivant of the time of the First 
Empire, the Marquis de Cussy, 
went even further, and maintained 
that the genius and character not 
only of a man, but of a nation, 
could be learned from a study of 
its cookery, and that history might 
thus be rewritten on strictly gas- 
tronomical principles. From this 
point of view characteristic dishes 
—such as sauerkraut, caviare, mac- 
caroni, pillau, and roast beef— 
would each of them have their 
separate historical value ; and im- 
portant conclusions might be drawn 
from the familiar pot aw few, which 


is, we suppose (though M. de Cussy 
does not tell us so), the national 
dish of France. 

This ingenious theory opens out 
for us an almost boundless field of 
inquiry and conjecture ; and some 
historian of the future—the Nie- 
buhr or Mommsen of gastronomy— 
will no doubt trace the close con- 
nection of cause and effect between 
cookery and history, from Bel- 
shazzar’s feast to a modern Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. Nay, he might 
begin his work from the time of 
Adam ; for, after all, what caused 
the fall of man? It was not, as 
people vainly suppose, mere fem- 
inine curiosity on the part of Eve, 
but la gourmandise, which tempted 
her to eat the forbidden fruit in 
Paradise, just as it tempted Perse- 
phone to eat the pomegranate in 
Hades. This, at least, is the 
opinion of M. Alexandre Dumas ; 
and he further tells us that the 
destinies of the chosen people were 
entirely changed by the insatiable 
appetite of Jacob’s elder brother. 
With such authorities to support 
him, our historian would go boldly 
on to show how time after time 
the fate of nations has been de- 
cided by the gastronomic failings 
of the master-spirit of the age; 
how the progress of great con- 
querors has been checked by their 
ignorance or violation of the first 
principles of cookery; how the 
career of Alexander was cut short 
by his inordinate love of the table ; 
and how Napoleon I. lost the de- 
cisive battle of Leipsic owing to a 
fit of indigestion caused by his 
dining off a shoulder of mutton 
and onion sauce. After all, it 
may be further argued, what is 
Diplomacy itself—the great peace- 
preserving machine of modern 
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times? Nothing but a series of 
good dinners, judiciously blended 
with the delights of wine and con- 
versation. ‘“ Jenez bonne table et 
soignex les femmes,” was Napoleon’s 
parting advice to his ambassador— 
advice as sound as it was success- 
ful. History, in fact, shows that 
the triumphs of diplomacy fall 
to the ambassador who has the 
strongest head, the largest appe- 
tite, and the best cook. Talley- 
rand’s dinners at the beginning of 
this century were the best in Eu- 
rope; Prince Metternich’s cellars 
and cuisine were equally admir- 
able; while Prince Bismarck is 
almost as famous for his gastrono- 
mic performances as for his political 
successes. “It is the manner of 
the great Chancellor,” says Dr Rus- 
sell, “xvidendo dicere—fumando, 
too, the very largest and strongest 
cigars, and to sit up till and after 
all hours. So that average diplo- 
matists with weak constitutions 
had little chance with him in 
protracted negotiations.” 

Leaving, however, these theories 
to take care of themselves, let us 
pass to the proper history of what 
has been called the master-art. Of 
Greek cookery we know, perhaps 
fortunately, very little beyond 
what can be gathered from scat- 
tered notices in Athenzus, the 
Deipnosophist ; while of Roman 
cookery we know almost too much, 
for the long work attributed to 
Apicius (said by some to be the 
most useful thing the Romans 
have left us, next to the Pandects 
of Justinian) gives us ample oppor- 
tunity for judging of its merits. 
But after giving it all the atten- 
tion it deserves—which is not a 
great deal—what can be thought 
of the culinary taste of a nation 
who put sugar on their oysters, 
preferred roast parrot to pheasant, 
stuffed geese with rue and assa- 
foetida, and whose favourite sauce 
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was a detestable compound of 
wine, saffron, and rotten shell- 
fish? Those, however, who are 
curious on the subject might refer 
to Trimalchio’s banquet in Pet- 
ronius Arbiter, where a dinner 
given by a rich parvenu is de- 
scribed in the fullest detail, and 
in the most amusing style. The 
dishes, which were many and vari- 
ous, would hardly find favour in 
the eyes of a modern epicure, 
though he might have appreciated 
the “Opimian Falernian, a hun- 
dred years old,” which was pro- 
duced towards the end of the 
evening. 

Fortunately for mankind, the 
Roman cuisine, with all its strange 
dishes and recipes, perished with 
the Empire. It was from Italy, 
however, that the revival of 
cookery came with the rest of the 
arts and sciences in the middle 
ages, and passed thereon to France 
with Catherine de Medici; but 
even before her time French cooks 
had made considerable progress in 
their art, if we may trust the pic- 
ture given us by Sir Walter Scott 
of the meal set before Quentin 
Durward by Maitre Pierre in the 
Hotel de Fleur-de-lys at Tours. 


“There was a pdté de Perigord 
over which a gastronome would have 
wished to live and die, like Homer’s 
lotus-eaters, forgetful of kin, native 
country, and all social obligations 
whatever. Its vast walls of magni- 
ficent crust seemed raised like the 
bulwarks of some rich metropolitan 
city, an emblem of the wealth they 
are destined to protect. There wasa 
delicate rago#t with just that petit 
point de ail which Gascons love and 
Scottishmen do not hate. There was, 
besides, a delicate ham, which had 
once supported a noble wild boar in 
the forest of Mountrichart. There 
was the most exquisite white bread 
made into little round loaves called 
boules, of which the crust was so in- 
viting that even with water alone it 
would have been a delicacy. But the 
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water was not alone, for there was a 
flask of leather called bottrine, which 
held about a quart of exquisite vin 
de Beaulne. So many good things 
might have created an appetite under 
the ribs of death.” 


Meantime, in England, the 
French conquerors had introduced 
many refinements into the coarse 
though abundant banquets of the 
Anglo-Saxons ; and in the time of 
Richard II. appeared the first 
English cookery-book, known as 
the ‘Forme of Cury,’ which gives 
us considerable insight into medi- 
eval dishes. It is observable that 
there is a great use of vegetables, 
of honey and saffron as condiments 
(probably a vicious relic of Roman 
cookery), of strongly seasoned 
soups and broths, and every 
variety of minces, hashes, stews, 
and pasties. The dinner usually 
consisted of three courses, each 
of which included on State occa- 
sions some eight or ten dishes, 
varied by such royal joints as a 
haunch of venison, a peacock, or a 
sturgeon. 

Fish-dinners were a feature of 
these Catholic times; for all 
through Lent, as well as on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays throughout 
the year, the use of meat was 
forbidden by the Church. There 
does not appear to have been 
much penance involved in this, 
for the menus of fast-days, although 
they consist wholly of fish, are in 
every respect as abundant as those 
on festivals; in fact, there is no 
other form of food which lends 
itself to such infinite variety in 
the hands of a good cook, especi- 
ally of a medieval chef, who appa- 
rently made use of everything 
that had fins or swam in sea or 
river and did not scruple to 
serve up powdered lampreys, 
hashed porpoise, and fried leeches. 
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Certainly, one of the best dinners 
ever eaten by the writer of these 
pages was on Ash-Wednesday at 
a Roman Catholic club in Savile 
Row some years since, and he has 
even now a pleasant remembrance 
of the bisque, the filets de sole aux 
truffes, the omelette, the beignets 
d’abricot, the tomates ou gratin, and 
the “ Roederer ’68,” which formed 
part of this penitential feast. One 
of the longest and most elaborate 
menus in existence is that com- 
posed by the late Mr Hayward for 
a fish-dinner that might be given 
to the Pope in case his Holiness 
should ever visit England, and 
which will be found in the Appen- 
dix to the ‘ Art of Dining.’ 

In the Tudor period dinners 
seem to have become more sub- 
stantial: large joints appear more 
frequently in the bills of fare, and 
table decorations come into favour, 
as well as cunning devices in the 
way of pastry and confectionery. 
Pepys’ Diary gives us frequent 
glimpses of middle-class cookery in 
the time of the Stuarts; and the 
Admiralty clerk was himself no 
mean judge of good cheer. Here, 
for example, is a dinner which he 
considers an unusually good one: 
‘“ Fricassee of rabbits and chickens, 
a leg of mutton boiled, three carps 
in a dish, a great dish of a side of 
lamb, roasted pigeons, four lobsters, 
three tarts, a lamprey-pie (a most 
rare pie), a dish of anchovies, good 
wine of several sorts, and all things 
mighty noble, and to my great con- 
tent.”! Sir Walter Scott, again, 
gives us an account of a little 
dinner prepared by “M. Chau- 
bert” for two epicures of the 
Court, on their way to Martin- 
dale Castle, the refinements of 
which were wasted on the unso- 
phisticated Julian Peveril: “‘Squab 
pigeons, wild-fowl, young chickens, 


1 Diary, April 4, 1665. 
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venison cutlets, and a space in 
the centre wet, alas! by a gentle 
tear from Chaubert’s eye, where 
should have been the soupe aux 
écrivixses.” 

In France, cookery took a new 
departure under Louis XIV., who 
had (in his younger days at least) 
a prodigious appetite. “I have 
often,” writes Madame de Bavitre, 
“seen the king eat four plates of 
different soups, a whole pheasant, 
a partridge, a large plate of salad, 
two good slices of ham, a plate of 
pastry, and then be helped more 
than once to fruits and sweet- 
meats.” The expenses of the 
royal kitchen in those days were 
almost fabulous, and the courtiers 
seem to have vied with the king 
in the extravagance of their ban- 
quets. Some of the most famous 


sauces, such as Béchamel and Sou- 
bise, date from this reign ; and one 
of Madame de Sévigné’s most elo- 
quent letters describes how Vatel, 


the Prince of Condé’s cook, killed 
himself in despair at the non-arrival 
of the fish on which he had been 
depending—a contretemps which a 
modern female cook would prob- 
ably be more likely to accentuate 
by first going into hysterics, and 
then spoiling the rest of the 
dinner. 

Louis XV. inherited his grand- 
father’s taste, if not his appetite ; 
and his petits soupers, tables vol- 
antes, and silver kitchen apparatus 
are all historical. It was he, too, 
who first gave the distinction of 
cordon bleu to a female cook,—for 
this title, the blue ribbon of the 
kitchen, is never properly applied 
toa chef. It was on the occasion 
of a dinner of superlative excel- 
lence being served up by an 
unknown artist. ‘Come now, 
France!” said Madame Dubarry ; 
“T demand a reward worthy of 
your Majesty. You have made 
my negro a governor, and I can- 
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not accept less than a cordon bleu 
for my cuisinicre.” 

‘In the next reign came the Rev- 
olution, and there seeped some 
danger of the science of cookery 
being swept away with the nobles 
and chefs of the old régime, but 
it survived the storm, and gained 
fresh life and vitality under the 
Republic and the First Empire. 
Napoleon himself was no great 
epicure, eating hurriedly at all 
times, and whenever his appetite 
prompted him ; but his Chancellor, 
Cambacérés, kept a splendid table, 
and was fortunate in having the 
illustrious Caréme as his chef de 
cuisine. 

Like others of his class, Caréme 
has left his memoirs behind him— 
an amusing record of his vanity 
and caprices. In one passage he 
complains bitterly of the meanness 
of Cambacérés, who took careful 
notes during dinner of such entrées 


as had not been touched by his 


guests, and insisted on their re- 
appearance in the menw of the 
following day. “Quel diner! 
juste ciel!” writes the indignant 
chef. ‘Je ne veux pas dire que la 
déserte” (i.¢., the remains of the 
dinner) “ne puisse étre utilisée, 
mais qu’elle ne peut pas donner 
un diner de prince et de gastro- 
nome éminent. Quel parcimonie! 
Quel pitié! Quel maison!” And 
he contrasts such conduct with 
that of M. de Talleyrand,—“ un 
grand seigneur dans la plus belle 
accepte,"—who was on the most 
cordial terms with his cook, and 
devoted more time to the con- 
sideration of entrées and soufflés 
than to the affairs of Europe. 

It is to be feared that such 
base economies as those on which 
Caréme is so justly severe are not 
unknown in modern kitchens, espe- 
cially where the pdtés and jellies 
are supplied by a neighbouring 
pastry-cook, and probably (if un- 
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touched) do duty at several dinners 
in succession. Words are not strong 
enough to condemn the practice— 
for such réchauffés destroy the ori- 
ginal flavour and quality of the 
dish, however excellent, and, what 
is worse, they destroy a guest’s 
confidence in the good faith of his 
host. No man likes to be asked 
to dine off the remains of yester- 
day’s banquet, and he probably 
feels, if he does not express, the 
same indignation as Mr Osborne 
after a dinner at his married 
daughter’s house. “So Russell 
Square is not good enough for 
Mrs Maria, hey?” said the old 
gentleman, rattling up the carriage- 
windows; “so she invites her father 
and sister to a second day’s dinner 
(if those sides, or ongtrys, as she 
calls them, weren’t served yester- 
day, I’m d——4), and to meet City 
folks and littery men !” 

Caréme was bribed by the offer 
of £1000 a-year to become chef to 


George IV., and for a few months 
he officiated at Carlton House ; 
but the fogs of England affected 
his spirits, and he felt that his 
merits were not appreciated at 
their proper value by his master. 
* Je lui ai composé une langue de 


veau en surprise. Il l’a mangé, 
mais il n’a pas su de la com- 
prendre.” So he composed a last 
sauce— ‘la dernitre pensée de 
Caréme ”—and returned to Paris, 
where he became cook to Baron 
Rothschild. There is an eloquent 
passage (too long to be quoted 
here) in one of Lady Morgan’s 
letters describing a dinner cooked 
by Caréme at the Baron’s villa, 
which gives us a high idea both of 
the artist’s excellence and of the 
lady’s taste in such matters.! 

A little previously to the time 
of which we have been speaking— 
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the time, that is, of Caréme and 
Beauvilliers, when French cookery 
may be said to have reached its 
zenith—there appeared the famous 
‘ Almanach des Gourmands,’ which 
is as well known, by name at all 
events, as the ‘ Almanach de 
Gotha’; yet it may be questioned 
if one reader out of twenty knows 
anything of the book beyond its 
name, and still less knows any- 
thing of its author, the famous 
gastronomist, Grimod de la Reg- 
nitre. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is little in his life that 
is either interesting or edifying. 
He was rich, eccentric, and a great 
epicure, and his dinners and his 
knowledge of cookery were equally 
famous. The first part of his cele- 
brated ‘ Almanach,’ which has been 
ever since a household word among 
bon vivants, was written in 1803, 
and from the day of its first ap- 
pearance the book has been widely 
popular, not so much for its 
practical hints on the science of 
the table, or from the menus of 
famous dinners or the recipes for 
soups and entrées, which form a 
large portion of the eight volumes, 
as from the charming language in 
which the merest platitudes and 
commonplaces are set out, so as to 
interest and amuse the reader al- 
most in spite of himself. As such, 
the book has had its admirers 
among men of every type of char- 
acter—from the late Duke of York, 
who considered that, next to the 
Bible, it was the best book in the 
world, down to Macaulay, who, 
reading, as he did, everything, from 
Photius to the last twopenny bal- 
lad, was a diligent student of the 
‘ Almanach,’ and used to tease his 
nephew, Sir George Trevelyan, 
then a Harrow boy, with long 
quotations from its pages. 





1 See Hayward’s Art of Dining, p. 29, and Lady Morgan’s France in 1529, 


ii. 414. 
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We have no wish to inflict any 
such long quotations on our readers, 
but a few examples of the style and 
spirit of the author will not be out 
of place. Grimod is speaking of 
popular superstitions, such as spill- 
ing salt at table or being one of 
thirteen guests, and he adds a 
comforting reflection. ‘ This num- 
ber,” he says “need cause you no 
anxiety except the fear that there 
may not be enough to eat for more 
than twelve. As to the salt- 
cellar, the essential point is not to 
upset it into a good dish.” He de- 
nounces general invitations: “The 
only acceptable invitations are 
those given for a fixed day, and it 
is better they should be in writ- 
ing.” In another passage he lays 
down a rule which some of the self- 
ish diners-out of the modern school 
might well take to heart: “ You 
should never speak badly of a man 
who has just been your host, and 
your forbearance should be pro- 


portioned to the excellence of the 


dinner he gave you. For an or- 
dinary dinner eight days would be 
a sufficient limit for your patience; 
but it need never exceed six months, 
after which date your tongue re- 
gains full liberty of speech. But,” 
he adds, “your Amphitryon has 
always the power of binding you 
afresh by another invitation given 
at the proper moment.” Again: 
“Indigestion is the most ordinary 
form of death which befalls princes 
of the Church, and, without doubt, 
is the pleasantest and most hon- 
ourable for a true gourmand.” As 
to the argument against eating 
robin-redbreasts on the ground of 
cruelty, he sagely remarks that 
“if one were to have compassion 
on all the world, one would eat no- 
thing ; and, putting the question 
of pity aside, it must be confessed 
that this amiable bird makes an 
excellent roast.” Some of his 
phrases have become almost clas- 
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sical, such as “the turbot is the 
pheasant of the sea,” and “ veal is 
the chameleon of cookery,” because 
it can assume so many forms in an 
entrée. 

But we must leave the ‘ Alma- 
nach’ and pass to another work 
on cooking, which appeared a few 
years later, and is perhaps even 
more celebrated, or at least more 
widely read. This is ‘ La Physio- 
logie du Goit,’ by Brillat Savarin, 
which has had the somewhat 
doubtful honour of being trans- 
lated into English in recent years. 
This book, like its predecessor, 
abounds in aphorisms and _ philo- 
sophical reflections on matters con- 
nected with the table, but it is 
more amusing because it is more 
personal ; indeed nothing can be 
more charming in its way than 
the delightful egotism of the 
writer, his candid avowal of his 
likes and dislikes, and the sin- 
cerity of his faith in gastronomy 
as being the highest of the arts 
and sciences. Added to this, the 
purity and picturesqueness of the 
language make it a model of 
literary style. 

One has only to glance at the 
headings of the chapters in the 
‘Physiologie du Gott’ to see that 
almost every subject connected 
with the art of dining has its place 
among them: taste, appetite, di- 
gestion, food, good living, sleep, 
corpulence, fasting, and other 
kindred topics, are discussed in 
turn, and the writer’s convic- 
tions are supported by numerous 
personal anecdotes and experi- 
ences. Yet, if we may believe 
Caréme and others who knew the 
writer of these charming essays, 
he was not a gourmand in the 
proper sense of the word, but 
simply a gros mangeur, talked 
little at table, was wanting in 
ease of manner, had a lourd 
air, and looked like a country 
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parson. Be this as it may, there 
is no appearance of dulness or 
want of taste in the book itself. 

The first condition of gastro- 
nomic enjoyment is undoubtedly a 
good appetite, and Brillat Savarin 
gives us several stories of heroic 
performances at the table. One 
of his friends devoured thirty-two 
dozen oysters before sitting down 
to dinner, and then ate his meal 
with the vigour of a man who had 
been fasting for some time: an- 
other, the vicar of Bregnier, dis- 
posed of the following dishes at a 
single meal,—soup, bowi/li, a leg 
of mutton, a capon, a large bowl 
of salad, a large slice of cheese, a 
bottle of wine, and a decanter of 
water. Brillat Savarin was pres- 


ent, and assures us that “ nothing 
was left of the mutton but the 
bone, nothing of the capon but 
the skeleton, and nothing of the 
salad but the bowl—apres quoi il 
se reposa”—as well, indeed, he 


might. 

Nothing that we have read in 
history equals this Gargantuan 
feat, except, perhaps, the per- 
formance of the “glutton of 
Kent,” whom Fuller places among 
his worthies, and who devoured, 
at a single meal, “fourscore rab- 
bits and eighteen black puddings, 
London measure.” Coming down 
to more recent times, there is the 
probably apocryphal story of a 
Scotsman who ate a solan goose 
by way of a whet for dinner; and 
of a Welsh nobleman who de- 
voured a covey of partridges for 
breakfast every morning. There 
is also a well-known legend, which 
found its way into ‘ Punch,’ of a 
certain eminent politician who 
entered an eating-house near the 
Old Bailey, and after putting 
away seven pounds and a half 
of cold boiled beef, observed cheer- 
fully to the landlord, “ Capital 
beef this! One may cut and 
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come again here.” To which the 
landlord, regarding him grimly, 
made reply,—‘ Sir, you may cut, 
but I’m d——d if you shall come 
again !” 

We are tempted to add one 
more story, which we believe has 
not as yet found its way into 
print. On the Derby day, a few 
years ago, a well-known man of 
business—let us call him Mr X. 
—went down to Epsom with the 
rest of the world, and, after the 
great race was over, bethought 
himself of lunch. It was then 
four o'clock, and he was raven- 
ously hungry. Seeing no friendly 
coach or carriage at hand, he 
entered one of the refreshment- 
booths, where a three-and-sixpenny 
meal was provided for all comers. 
He attacked some ribs of beef, 
and soon cleared them to the 
bone; then he “went for” a 
chicken, which also disappeared ; 
finally, he espied a pigeon - pie 
at the other end of the table, 
which had not yet been touched, 
and ordered the waiter to bring it 
to him. But the waiter, after a 
whispered conference with an in- 
dividual in black, who had been 
observing Mr X.’s performances 
with suspicion and alarm, came 
and said confidentially, “If you 
please, sir, the governor says as 
how he won’t charge you nothing 
for anything, if you'll go away at 
once.” Mr X., however, insisted 
on his rights, and declined this 
obliging offer; then he proceeded 
to make a vigorous onslaught on 
the pigeon-pie. 

From Brillat Savarin it is a 
natural transition to Alexandre 
Dumas, who, great in all he did— 
beau mangeur as well as beau 
conteur—has left us his ‘Grand 
Dictionnaire de Cuisine,’ a large 
and sumptuous volume. Dumas 
knew the principles of the art as 
well as most professional cooks, 
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and could himself cook an ad- 
mirable dinner of many courses ; 
he had studied the subject long 
and deeply; and finally, in his 
green old age, he set himself down 
to write this great dictionary, 
which proved to be the last of 
the thousand volumes which bear 
his name, and which was given 
to the world after his death in 
1870. 

In the introductory chapter, 
Dumas tells us a good deal about 
the restaurants of his day, which 
had increased so rapidly in Paris 
since their introduction in 1770, 
that at the beginning of this cen- 
tury there were more than five 
hundred of them. The most 
famous were those of Beauvilliers, 
the Rocher de Cancale, and Verys, 
the last of which supplied the 
table of the Allied Sovereigns in 
1814 for the moderate sum of 
£120 a-day, exclusive of wine. 
On the death of one of the part- 
ners in this firm, a sumptuous 
monument was erected to his 
memory in Pére-la-Chaise, re- 
cording the fact that “his whole 
life was consecrated to the useful 
arts.” 

Later on, Dumas gives us a list 
of the restaurants most in vogue 
in the middle of this century: 
some of them are still flourishing, 
though in many cases their fame 
is a thing of the past. Among 
their names we read Verdier, 
Maison d’Or, Bignon, Brébant, 
Riche, Le Café Anglais, Peters, 
Véfour, Fréres Provenceaux. But 
he adds (and every one who knows 
Paris will agree with him in this) 
that it is not always at the most 
famous restaurant that one gets 
the best dinner. ‘On dine mieux 
chez Maire, chez Philippe, ou chez 
Magny” (these were ¢raitewrs in 
those days) “que chez les premiers 
restaurateurs de Paris.” It was 
at Philippe’s that a historical 
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dinner took place in 1850, the 
guests including Dumas, Count 
d’Orsay—who ordered the dinner 
—Lord Brougham, Lord Dufferin, 
and Mr Hayward. We are told 
that the banquet was worthy of 
the occasion, and was crowned 
with Clos Vougeot of almost 
priceless value. 

From this date may be traced 
the decline and fall of French 
cookery, so far as the restaurants 
are concerned, which certainly did 
not maintain under the Second 
Empire the high standard of per- 
fection which they had reached in 
the days of Caréme and Beauvil- 
liers. Many of the best chefs were 
attracted to London by the high 
salaries offered by the English 
nobility and club committees ; 
others were enticed by American 
millionaires. Fashion changed, and 
the school of great epicures like 
Brillat Savarin passed out of date: 
again, men dined more at home, 
or if they dined at a restaurant, 
they no longer cared to pay the 
fabulous prices which their grand- 
fathers had paid without a mur- 
mur. And as the demand for 
first-class dinners fell off, so the 
supply began to cease. Then came 
the Franco-German war, which 
ruined many of the chief restau- 
rateurs and thoroughly demoralised 
the French cuisine. “The best 
tables,” writes Dumas, “ have been 
overturned by death, or revolutions 
worse than death; cellars have 
been broken up, and the most 
celebrated wines sold by public 
auction.” Lastly, of recent years 
there have been the two great 
Exhibitions, and the plethora of 
visitors, the ceaseless crowd of 
hungry and unappreciative guests, 
filled the pockets of the restau- 
rateurs, but at the same time gave 
a final blow to French cookery, 
from which it has never recovered. 

No Englishman knows his Paris 
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so well, or is more skilled in the 
science of the table than Mr Sala, 
and during the Exhibition of 1878 
he made it his special business to 
go the round of the chief restau- 
rants. He candidly acknowledges 
that, while prices have risen, the 
art of cookery has deteriorated, 
and that it is impossible in these 
days to dine well at any restaurant 
under 20 francs a-head, exclusive 
of wine. He specifies the Café 
Anglais, which was then, and is 
probably still, one of the best res- 
taurants in Paris, as a place where 
the dinner was good and the prices 
“high but not extortionate.” But 
it must be confessed that the figures 
quoted by him—16 francs for a 
pheasant, 8 francs for a perdrix 
aux choux, and the same sum for 
a bottle of Pontet Canet—would 
be called dear even at the Bristol 
or Continental. 

Mr Sala gives a pathetic descrip- 
tion of the agonies he suffered dur- 
ing what he calls “the Diner 
Burnand” in the Palais Royal, 
which lasted an hour and a half, 
and was remarkable for its exceed- 
ing badness; but why he should 
give to such a repast the name of 
the genial editor of ‘Punch’ does 
not seem clear, until he explains to 
us that his first words on descend- 
ing the staircase which led to the 
restaurant were those of the author 
of ‘Happy Thoughts,’—“ Joy, joy, 
but never again with you, Robin !” 
And probably “never again” has 
been echoed by others of his coun- 
trymen who, in an evil hour, have 
been induced by the low price of 
the alluring menw chalked outside 
the restaurant to ascend some of 
those ill-omened staircases in the 
Palais Royal. 

These cheap restaurants have, 
however, a large clientele among 
English and German visitors, and 
it is interesting to watch the spirit 
and abandon with which young 


Englishmen, probably set down for 
the first time in a Paris restaurant, 
plunge into the heart of a menu 
which they can neither read nor 
understand, and with the utmost 
confidence order dish after dish, 
which they have never before seen 
or tasted. In this respect, if in no 
other, they certainly show them- 
selves worthy descendants of the 
adventurous youths who made the 
grand tour in the last century— 


‘¢ Tried all hors d’wuvres and all liqueurs 
defined ; 

Judicious drank and greatly daring 
dined.” 


Nothing comes amiss to these 
dauntless young epicures: they 
drink the sourest petit blew as gaily 
as if it was the choicest Lafitte ; 
they eat strange morsels of fish or 
poultry disguised in stranger sauces 
with apparent gusto and satisfac- 
tion ; and their appetites and diges- 
tions are proof against unsavoury 
messes which have apparently come 
straight from the kitchen of Can- 
idia. Only once have we seen one 
of these youths fairly baffled and 
disconcerted at the unexpected 
shape taken by what he supposed 
was a familiar dish. He had in 
his innocence ordered moules & la 
mariniére ; but instead of the 
red mullet he expected, there was 
brought to him an uncanny mess 
of shell-fish of all colours—black, 
yellow, and green—served in a 
silver basin. These mussels were 
too much even for his hardened 
appetite ; his heart failed him, and 
the waiter was ordered to remove 
the dish. 

Passing to the subject of Eng- 
lish restaurants, it may be re- 
marked that Mr Innes Shand, in 
his excellent account of the pro- 
gress of England during the last 
half-century, has omitted what 
would have been a most interest- 
ing chapter—namely, “ Dining- 
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houses, old and new”; for in no 
other part of our social system has 
such a real and rapid advance been 
made in the right direction during 
the last fifty years. In the earlier 
part of this century English cook- 
ery, both in middle-class house- 
holds and in public places of en- 
tertainment, was a byword among 
the nations for its coarseness and 
insipidity ; and we were still open 
to Voltaire’s reproach of having 
fifty religions and only one sauce— 
that sauce apparently being melted 
butter, as the bread sauce, on 
which our English cook so justly 
prides herself, is regarded by our 
French neighbours as an unwhole- 
some form of poultice. The 
taverns and coffee-houses, which 
had been such an agreeable fea- 
ture of London life in the pre- 
ceding century, had degenerated 
into dingy cook-shops and forlorn 
dining-rooms, resembling that in 
which Mr Pickwick and his friends 
waited for the Bath coach, and 
which is described as “the last 
resource of human _ dejection, 
divided into boxes for the solitary 
confinement of travellers, and fur- 
nished with a clock, a looking- 
glass, and a live waiter, the latter 
article being kept in a small ken- 
nel for washing glasses in a corner 
of the apartment.” Few of the 
modern clubs were then in exist- 
ence ; and though a rich man could 
then, as now, dine off turtle and 
venison at the Albion, or eat fish- 
dinners at Greenwich, there were 
few places where a man of moder- 
ate means—the clerk from the 
public offices, the lawyer, or the 
country visitor—could get a toler- 
able meal at a reasonable price. 
There was a cluster of old-fashioned 
houses near Temple Bar — the 
Cock, the Mitre, the Rainbow, 
and the Cheshire Cheese; there 
was Simpson’s in the Strand, there 
were the Blue Posts in Cook 
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Street, and later on the Welling- 
ton, built on the site of Crock- 
ford’s and now the Devonshire 
Club ; and there were some French 
houses of indifferent repute in the 
neighbourhood of Soho Square ; 
but the modern restaurant with 
its table @héte dinner and luxuri- 
ous appointments was almost un- 
known. 

At present there are probably 
over a hundred establishments 
where you can dine cheaply and 
with comfort—in fact, i n’y a 
qwun embarras de choix. There 
are dinners off the joint, dinners 
from the grill and dinners of five 
courses at a fixed price ; and there 
are also diners Francais and diners 
Parisiens, as to which it can only 
be said that you get a great deal 
for your money, and that the 
quantity is more remarkable than 
the quality. Again, if you prefer 
dining @ /a carte, there are at least 
three restaurants (let us select 
Kettner’s, the Café Royale, and 
Romano’s, though there are prob- 
ably several others) where the 
wine and the cooking are equally 
good, and where, if you make a 
judicious selection from the menu, 
aided by the head waiter’s counsel 
and experience, you can get almost 
as good a dinner for your money 
as at the Café Anglais itself. 

After all that has been said on 
the shortcomings and demerits of 
English cookery, it is at least 
curious that two of the most 
famous chefs of modern times— 
Ude, who was at one time head 
cook at Windsor, and Urbain 
Dubois, chef to the Emperor of 
Austria — should have expressed 
their deliberate opinion that Eng- 
lish cookery, when well done, was 
better than that of any other 
country in the world. The ma- 
terial, they maintained, and quite 
rightly, was far superior — the 
English beef and mutton having 
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a finer flavour, and requiring no ad- 
juncts in the way of sauce, provided 
that it was properly cooked ; and 
they might have added that, owing 
to the distance of Paris from the 
sea-coast, fresh fish, especially 
salmon, is rarely procurable, and 
still more rarely served up, even 
in the first-class restaurants. Cer- 
tainly there are some standard 
English dishes which in their own 
way are difficult to beat ; and Lord 
Dudley (the grandfather of the 
present earl) used to declare that 
“turtle-soup, a small turbot, a 
neck of venison, ducklings and 
green peas, and apricot tart, 
formed a dinner fit for an em- 
peror.” All these are distinctly 


national dishes, and so far we may 
pride ourselves upon having mate- 
rial which (unless it is deliberately 
spoiled in the cooking) is of the 
highest merit in the eyes of a 
gastronomist, and adds strength 


and dignity to the most elaborate 
menu. But when it comes to a 
question of entrées, and réchauffés, 
and petits plats, the case is different ; 
and this is just where an English 
cook breaks down and a French 
cook excels; and the lower we go 
in the social scale the more evident 
does this difference become. <A 
French labourer’s wife will make 
a capital crodte au pot from a little 
stock, a few vegetables, and a crust 
or two of bread—from materials, 
in fact, which an Englishwoman 
would probably consign to the 
dust-bin. With a few eggs, some 
flour, butter, and a slice or two of 
bacon, she will turn out a very fair 
omelette au jambon; she will con- 
vert a few morsels of coarse fish, 
stewed with herbs, onions, and a 
little rough wine, into an appetis- 
ing matelotte ; and she will probably 
complete the repast with a salade de 
légumes, made of some cold cooked 
vegetables, with oil and vinegar. 
Nowhere was this difference in 
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the culinary talent of the two 
nations in making use of poor. 
materials more clearly shown than 
in the Crimean war, when the 
French and English were en- 
camped side by side. The Eng- 
lish troops had, if anything, the 
better rations of the two ; but while 
our men were content to toast 
their slices of pork or beef at the 
end of their ramrods, the Zouaves 
and Chasseurs made excellent 
soups and bowi/lis in their camp 
kettles, 


“In cooking I need not say our 
neighbours beat us hollow. I par- 
took of a sumptuous banquet in the 
tent of an officer of the Guards the 
other night, the staple of which was 
a goose, purchased for a golden egg 
in Balaclava, but which assumed so 
many forms, and was so good and 
strange in all—now coming upon you 
as a piéce de résistance, again assum- 
ing the shape of a gibelotte that 
would do credit to Philippe, and 
again turning up as a delicate little 
plat with the flavour of woodcocks 
—that the name of the artist was 
at once demanded. He was a grisly- 
headed Zouave who stood at the door 
of the tent, prouder of the compli- 
ments that were paid him than of the 
few francs he was to get for his ser- 
vices, ‘lent’ as he was by the captain 
of his company for the day. 

“A few days after—these were 
Christmas times, or were meant to be 
so—there was a dinner in another 
friendly tent. A Samaritan sea- 
captain had presented a mess with a 
leg of English mutton, a case of pre- 
served turnips, and a wild duck. 
Hungry as hunters, the little party 
assembled at the appointed hour, full 
of anticipated pleasure and good fare 
from the Fatherland. ‘ Banks, bring 
in dinner,’ said the host proudly to 
his chef de cuisine. The guests were 
set, the cover was placed on the table, 
it was removed with enthusiasm, and 
lo! there lay the duck, burnt black, 
and dry as charcoal, in the centre 
of a mound of turnips. ‘I thowt 
vowls were allays ate vurst,’ was the 
sole defence of the wretched criminal 
as he removed the sacrifice for the 
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time. Then he brought in the soup, 
which was excellent, especially the 
bouilli, but we could not eat soup all 
night when the mutton was waiting. 
‘Now then, Banks, bring in the leg 
of mutton.’ ‘The wawt, zur?’ ‘The 
leg of mutton ; and look sharp, do you 
hear!’ I hope you have not spoiled 
that too.’ ‘Woy, zur, thee’s been 
‘atin oo’t !? The miserable being had 
actually boiled down the mutton in 
the soup, having cut it, large slices 
off it, to make it fit the pot.”! 


Of late years there has un- 
doubtedly been an improvement in 
our middle-class kitchens. The 
National School of Cookery at 
South Kensington and Mrs Mar- 
shall’s practical lectures on the 
subject have done much to educate 
the rising generation of cooks; 
and while the number of cookery- 
books published of late years 
would stock a small library, some 
of them (and these are by no 
means the worst) are written by 
ladies, who have gone far to dis- 
prove Dr Johnson’s opinion of 
their incapacity in such a matter. 
“Women,” he assured Boswell, 
“can spin very well, but they can- 
not write a good book of cookery. 
I could write a better book of 
cookery than has ever yet been 
written. It should be a book on 
philosophical principles.” Merely 
as a matter of curiosity, it is a 
pity that the great Doctor never 
found time to carry out his 
theories, for his tastes in gas- 
tronomy were scarcely those of 
a Brillat Savarin. His favourite 
delicacy was an over-boiled leg of 
pork, or a veal-pie stuffed with 
plums and sugar; and he was 
accustomed to give additional 
flavour to the pluin-pudding on 
his plate by pouring a tureen of 
lobster sauce over it. 
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One of the numerous cookery- 
books, which have recently ap- 
peared, deserves a word of praise 
for the writer’s excellent idea of 
arranging a series of bills of fare, 
written in French and English, 
for every month of the year.” 
They must be a perfect boon to 
an uninventive housekeeper. The 
recipes, which follow the menus, 
are both varied and suggestive, 
especially in the important mat- 
ters of fish entrées and quenelles. 
Every one who has hunted with 
the Pytchley knows the genial 
Major L , and his practical 
knowledge of all things connected 
with the art of dining; and it is 
an open secret, we believe, that he 
has been assisted by the suggest- 
ions and advice of M. Béguinot of 
St James’s Street, formerly Lord 
Spencer's chef at Althorp. 

But though cookery-books have 
multiplied and our English cooks 
have improved, they still have 
much to learn in the way of 
economising their materials and 
varying their bills of fare; and 
in his admirable little book on 
‘Food and Feeding,’ Sir Henry 
Thompson has shown us how 
many French dishes are within 
the capacity of an ordinary cook, 
who will take the time and trouble 
to prepare them from a proper 
recipe. There are those excellent 
vegetable soups, for instance, 
crodite aw pot and paysanne, so 
rarely seen on our English tables ; 
then there are the manifold ways 
in which cold meat may be 
braised or stewed: a greater use 
of vegetables, especially of hari- 
cots and tomatoes, is strongly re- 
commended, as well as of fish of 
the second class, such as the dory, 
sea-bream, basse, and halibut, to 
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say nothing of maccaroni and 
salads. 

Then, again, there are certain 
old-fashioned but succulent dishes 
which our forefathers delighted 
in, but which are now considered 
unfashionable. What can be bet- 
ter, for instance, than a kidney- 
dumpling, a home-made partridge- 
pie, broad beans and bacon, or a 
boiled edge-bone of beef? And, 
above all, what has this world to 
offer that is more delectable than 
the roast sucking-pig immortalised 
by Elia ?— 


“See him in his dish, his second 
cradle, how meek he lieth! Wouldst 
thou have had this innocent grow up 
to the grossness and indocility which 
too often accompany maturer swine- 
hood? Ten to one he would have 
proved a glutton, a sloven, an ob- 
stinate, disagreeable animal, wallow- 
ing in all manner of filthy conversa- 
tion; from these sins he is happily 
snatched away— 


‘ Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with kindly care ;’ 


his memory is odoriferous ; no clown 
curseth, while his stomach half re- 
jecteth, the rank bacon; no coal- 
heaver bolteth him in reeking sau- 
sages ; he hath a fair sepulchre in the 
grateful stomach of the judicious epi- 
cure, and for such a tomb might be 
content to die.” 


There is no circumstance con- 
nected with dining for which we 
have all of us more reason to be 
thankful, than that the ponderous 
dinner-parties, long since satirised 
by Dickens, and recently con- 
demned by Sir Henry Thompson, 
are rapidly becoming things of the 
past. Who has not groaned over 
the interminable length of these 


dreary banquets—the hot room, 
the crowded table, the hired waiters, 
the vulgar profusion, the greasy 
soups and indigestible entrées, the 
fiery sherry and the dubious 
champagne. Such dinners have 
long been banished from London 
society, and if they still linger, it 
is among the doctors and attorneys 
of provincial towns, who give a 
dinner-party once a-year after the 
manner of their forefathers, and 
sacrifice both comfort and good 
taste to an ostentatious display. 

The conditions and accessories 
of a dinner, as it should be, are 
well laid down by Sir Henry 
Thompson, whose “octaves” in 
Wimpole Street are as famous as 
his blue-and-white china ; but he 
must forgive us for observing that 
Brillat Savarin anticipated many 
of his suggestions some eighty years 
ago, in the fourteenth chapter of 
his famous ‘ Physiologie.’ Taking 
hints from both of these high 
authorities, we may sum up the 
laws and requirements of a dinner 
which shall combine simplicity with 
excellence. The number of guests 
should never exceed twelve ; the 
room should be warm, but not un- 
duly close ; the table well lighted ; 
waiting quiet and unobtrusive ; 
the dishes choice, but few in num- 
ber ; the wines of the first quality, 
each in its degree; “the men 
should be spirited without preten- 
sion, and the women pleasant with- 
out coquetry ;” “nobody should 
leave before eleven, but everybody 
should be in bed before twelve: 
whoever,” Brillat Savarin  con- 
cludes, “has been a guest at a 
dinner combining all these condi- 
tions, may be said to have assisted 
at his own apotheosis.” 
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Wuo is there who has not felt the 
charm, after a day’s sight-seeing 
in some foreign town, of going out 
of the glare and heat of the streets 
into the dimness and quiet of one 
of the old churches? For my own 
part, as a persistent sight-seer and 
visitor of churches, I have often 
been tempted, when there resting, 
to secure a further retreat from 
publicity in one of the dark little 
confessionals which line the walls. 
There is a strange attraction about 
them, partly because they are so 
cool and quiet, partly because of 
the experiences, the tragedies, the 
penitence which those brown 
wooden walls have listened to. 
But the only time I gave way to 
the temptation I was punished for 
my indiscretion in a way which I 
can never forget, and was called 
upon to solve a_ problem in 
casuistry which might have taxed 
the skill of the experienced con- 
fessor whose place I had usurped. 

I was travelling in Italy, and 
had come to Florence, meaning to 
remain only for a few days. The 
fascination of the place, however, 
which I had known well in years 
past, held me strongly, and the 
days grew into weeks. It was 
winter when I came, but now the 
spring was at hand, and the won- 
derful bloom of flowers was begin- 
ning. One day, tired with roam- 
ing about, I had wandered into 
a church to rest. It was not one 
of the great show churches, sketch- 
ed by artists and visited by tour- 
ists, but a little quiet building in 
a narrow back street, with nothing 
of much note in it except a beau- 
tiful tomb by Mino da Fiesole, on 
which my eyes were wont to rest 
with pleasure. I went close up 
to it, expecting to find a bench 


on which I could sit for a little 
while, but the church was being 
cleaned or prepared for some func- 
tion, and the benches had all been 
moved and put aside in corners. 
I looked round for a chair, but 
none was to be seen, and at last 
I quietly opened the door of a 
confessional and sat down there, 
meaning to remain for a moment 
only. But I had walked far, the 
air was warm and relaxing, and 
the church dark, and I fell asleep. 
I know not how long I had slept, 
but suddenly I was aroused quickly 
and fully. It was no dream, I 
heard a voice close to me saying, 
“Father, I have forged letters 
which will ruin a woman’s life!” 
Then a pause. I looked through 
the grating at the side of the con- 
fessional, and I could distinguish a 
woman’s form kneeling there. She 
seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing—the priest’s response, no 
doubt—for she was silent for a 
moment, but afterwards she began, 
“Father, hear me.” I stepped 
hastily from the confessional out in- 
to the church. My movement sur- 
prised her, for she looked round, 
and then, on seeing me, started up. 
We looked at one another; there 
was no one but ourselves in the 
church. Fora moment her anxiety 
as to what I might have heard, and 
my remorse at having thus sur- 
prised a secret, kept us silent. 
Then I said, “I am sorry, I am 
very sorry ; there was no chair. I 
fell asleep. Will you forgive me?” 

She looked at me, and there was 
an expression of pathos and terror 
in her eyes which drew me to her. 
“ Did the Signora hear ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, forgive me,” I answered— 
and I put my hand on her arm— 
“forgive me; yes, I heard—some- 
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thing. I think I ought to tell 
you.” 

“What did the Signora hear?” 
she asked, still with the same 
curious calm. 

I was becoming much interested. 
The woman’s unusual behaviour, 
and her look of misery, showed me 
that something more than a com- 
mon confession must have been 
intended. I said, “JT am afraid I 
heard that you had committed a 
crime —a crime against another 
woman.” 

“Ah, you call it a crime! 
Then it must be—it must be— 
and I am guilty!” And she 
flung herself down in an agony of 
prayer and tears on the steps of 
an altar which stood close by. 

I waited for a moment, then 
went to her and said, “Let me 
help you. You thought you would 
find a priest; I am not a priest, 
but Iam awoman. Is there not 


something I can do? Tell me.” 


She raised herself and looked at 
me. ‘The Signora is good, I 
think; but ...I1 am in great 
trouble and great difficulty. I 
thought I should find Father 
Girolamo. He is not here; I fear 
he may be ill. I heard something 
of it. And I must see some one, 
and ask for help.” 

“Then let me help you,” I said, 
as gently as I could. ‘I will con- 
sider all you tell me as the deepest 
secret. I will say nothing, I 
promise. Come with me, and tell 
me what it is that troubles you.” 

The woman looked at me fixedly, 
then rose from her knees. “ Yes, 
I will come,” she said, simply. 
“IT think the Holy Mother has 
sent you tome. I prayed so hard 
to her to send me help before I 
came here. I see that you are 
good ; your eyes are kind; I will 
tell you my trouble.” 

Hler voice trembled, and as she 
bent down to kiss my hand, a tear 
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fell on to it. I drew her with me 
from the church, and in a few 
moments we were in my apart- 
ment. She followed me quite 
quietly, and expressed neither 
doubt nor hesitation. Evidently 
she had made up her mind to trust 
me with her difficulties, whatever 
they were. She wasa small slender 
woman, with curly dark - brown 
hair, and large lustrous eyes ;—not- 
exactly pretty, but with a very 
refined face, a look and expression 
which told of a nature noble and 
generous, if also passionate and 
proud, I said, “I am going to 
ask you to tell me your story from 
beginning to end, and let me try to 
help you.” 

“JT will tell you all, Signora, 
from the beginning, but it is 
a long story. Will you have 
patience ?” 

“Yes, I want to hear it all; 
tell me.” 

So she began, and this is her 
story. 

Francesca was at this time about 
twenty-three years of age. Three 
years before she had married An- 
drea Vivaldi, a bookbinder by trade, 
and they lived together very happi- 
ly. Andrea’s employment brought 
him in a comfortable though small 
income, he had also a little money 
of his own, while Francesca was 
able to earn something by work- 
ing at embroidery, for which she 
had a special talent. She had 
been well educated, and her mar- 
riag¢ with Andrea had been con- 
sidered hardly good enough for her. 
But she loved him passionately, 
and her choice had been justified, 
for they were locked upon by all 
their friends as models of married 
love and happiness. The only 
cloud on Francesca’s sky was that 
Andrea had no religion, Fran- 
cesca herself was a deeply religious 
woman, whose life was governed 
by her faith; but Andrea shared 
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in the unbelief common in Ital- 
ian towns at the present day, 
and always put aside good - hu- 
mouredly, but firmly, her argu- 
ments and her efforts to induce 
him to attend Mass or to go to 
confession. He was rather wild 
too, and reckless sometimes, but 
she knew he was really good and 
upright; and she hoped and believed 
that in time, through his love for 
her, he might be brought to see 
things as she did. Meanwhile 
their love and happiness seemed 
sufficient for them both. 

One day, some few months before 
I met her, she was surprised in her 
house by a violent knocking at the 
door. She hurried to open it, and 
found a small boy who had brought 
a note, written in Andrea’s hand: 
“T am seriously wounded ; come to 
me directly.” She at once followed 
the boy, cross-questioning him on 
the way as to what had happened. 
He knew but little; he told her, 
however, that there had been some 
drinking, and a quarrel in a small, 
rather low wine-shop near the 
Porta Romana, and that her 
husband had been wounded—how 
badly he could not say. Francesca 
hurried through the streets, and 
on arriving at the wine-shop was 
met by the keeper of it, a low, 
cunning-looking man, who received 
her effusively and conducted her 
into the house. A police officer 
was standing in the room, where 
signs of the quarrel were every- 
where apparent in the overturned 
tables and chairs, and pools of 
spilt wine. A man was lying on 
a bench with his head bandaged. 
Francesca approached him, think- 
ing at first that he was Andrea; 
but the innkeeper laid a hand on 
her arm, saying, “This way ; your 
husband is in here.” 

“Ts the wound dangerous?” 
asked Francesca in a tremulous 
whisper. 
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The man shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Tt seems so,” he said. 

“ But do they fear for his life ?” 
she asked again. 

“He is very bad; we have sent 
for a doctor, but ” and another 
expressive gesture followed. 

“Has the doctor come? Does 
he give hope?” 

“He does not,” the man said 
slowly, his eyes cast down; “he 
says he is dying.” 

* Ah! Santa Maria, dying!” 
cried Francesca, pressing her hands 
to her heart. ‘“ Has a priest been 
sent for?” she continued eagerly. 

“No, no priest; he said he 
would not see one, he wished only 
for you.” 

She rushed forward and entered 
the little squalid inner room. On 
a bed in the corner lay Andrea, and 
she saw at once that she had been 
told the truth, for his white drawn 
face and pinched look showed that 
the end could not be far off. She 
threw herself on her knees by his 
side. ‘ Andrea what is this, how 
has it happened?” she said with 
a sob. 

The dying man lifted his hand 
and let it rest on her shoulder. 
* Francesca, forgive me; I am 
dying ; I have something to say to 
you before I die.” 

“Dying? Ah, no! it is impossi- 
ble, Andrea. I cannot believe it.” 

“Dear, the doctor has told me 
that I cannot live above another 
hour. It is difficult to speak.” 

He paused for breath, and she 
moistened his lips with a cordial 
which stood in a glass close by. 
Then she laid her hand caressingly 
on his head—* Andrea, you will 
send for a priest ?” 

The dying man shook his head. 
“No; itis you I want, not a priest. 
I want to tell you something, to 
ask you to forgive me.” The 
blood welled up to his lips, so that 
he had to stop once more. After 
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a moment he went on. “ Listen, 
Francesca, I have committed a 
sin against you, a great sin.” 

“Never mind, Andrea,” she an- 
swered gently ; “I do not want to 
know it now. I will forgive you ; 
we have loved each other so well 
let us think now of that alone.” 

“Perhaps you will not forgive 
when you have heard what I must 
say,” he answered, turning away 
his face. ‘Years ago, before I 
saw you, Francesca, I fell in love 
with Giovanna.” 

* Carlo’s wife?” 

“Yes, Carlo’s wife. Her parents 
would not hear of the marriage. I 
was poor, and they made her marry 
Carlo. I was miserable, but then 
my uncle left me some money, and 
I saw you, and we married. I 
swear to you,” and here he turned 
his eyes pleadingly towards her, 
“that for the first two years I never 
thought of Giovanna again. Then 
you went to Bologna to your 
mother when she died, and you 
were away several weeks. While 
you were away,’—he was speak- 
ing now with great difficulty,— 
“Giovanna and I met several 
times, and—and—I was unfaith- 
ful to you.” 

She was kneeling, her head 
bowed down on the bed, and only 
a little shiver now and then showed 
that she was listening. He went 
on: “I saw her often after that, 
and then you came home, and I 
refused tosee her. She was angry 
and upbraided me, but I only met 
her again once. She wrote me 
letters, and I have kept some of 
them.” The increasing difficulty 
of speech warned him to be brief. 
“There are three, in a_ secret 
drawer in my bureau; you will 
find them ; press the spring at the 
back near the wall. Ah, forgive 
me! say that you forgive me.” 

She never raised her head, 
but said in a low voice, “I 
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will destroy them if you wish it, 
Andrea.” 

“Yes, yes; but you must go 
now, at once,” he said, “ because 
the police wiil search the rooms. 
Some of the men I quarrelled with 
here are thieves in the town; 
the police will suspect I am one 
of them. It is not true; but they 
will search, and if they find the 
letters——” 

“ Ah, yes,” she said, in a cold 
constrained tone ; “‘we must not 
let this be known. I will go now, 
Andrea.” 

She moved as if to rise, but he 
caught her hand. “Say first that 
you have forgiven me.” 

“Yes, I forgive you,” she re- 
plied, still in the same quiet voice. 
He sighed deeply, and his hand 
dropped on the bed. ‘ Good-bye,” 
he said. 

“Good - bye, Andrea.” She 
turned from him and went slowly 
to the door. He followed her with 
his eyes, but she never looked 
round. The door opened, and 
she was gone. 

Francesca left the room almost 
in a dream. As she passed out 
the landlord asked her how her 
husband was. She answered at 
random that he was much the 
same. 

“Shall I send for a priest?” 
asked the man. 

“If you like, but I do not think 
he will see him,” she replied, and 
passed quickly out. 

Francesca walked hastily on, 
and as she went her power of 
thought seemed to return to her. 
What was this horrible thing that 
she had heard? Her husband un- 
true to her—her husband whom 
she had loved with such single- 
minded devotion! And Giovanna 
too, who had been her friend, the 
wife of his best friend! It seemed 
an age since she had passed along 
these streets before ; then she was 
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anxious only ; now she knew that 
all her fancied happiness had been 
a dream, that her idol was of com- 
monest clay, that her trust had 
been shamefully abused. This was 
the truth, then, about their mar- 
ried life. It was the greatest failure 
—a thing for all to scoff at. And 
she had always been so proud of 
her happiness, her successful life. 
But at least every one need not 
know of her sorrow and her shame. 
The secret could be hidden; the 
letters could be destroyed ; people 
should think that her husband was 
in truth what they all believed him 
to be. And then the thought 
flashed across her, What if she 
were too late,—if the police got 
there first? Supposing they found 
the letters, and it was discovered 
that the model couple, as_ the 
neighbours used to call them, were 
no better than the rest after all! 
The thought gave her wings; she 
hurried on along the narrow streets, 
over the bridge, and through the 
crowd which fills the piazzas and 
streets round the Palazzo Vecchio 
andthe Duomo. It was a holiday, 
and loiterers were everywhere, 
impeding her progress, sometimes 
speaking to her. But she sped on, 
only just acknowledging their greet- 
ing, making her way steadily to her 
own home, hoping only to arrive 
in time. It was with a feeling of 
intense relief that she opened her 
door and went through into the bed- 
room where was Andrea’s bureau. 
She knew it well, but had never 
suspected the secret drawer, for 
prying was far from her nature, 
and her trust in Andrea had been 
complete. She pressed the lock 
as Andrea had told her to do, but 
no result followed. Suddenly the 
thought came to her, “Could the 
whole thing have been a figment of 
Andrea’s brain—nothing but de- 
lirious raving?” It was like a ray 
of light in a dark room; but a 
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moment’s thought brought the cer- 
tainty that there had been no 
trace of delirium or fever in his 
manner. She listened; there was 
a noise on the stairs; and this 
time, with renewed resolution, she 
bent herself to her task. She was 
successful. The spring was forced, 
and the drawer opened. 

In it lay an envelope tied with 
silk. She took it out and looked 
at it. Should she open it? Fran- 
cesca was an honourable woman, 
and her instincts were against 
reading the letters. But there 
came the thought that she might 
have misunderstood Andrea ; that 
perhaps, after all, things were not 
so bad as she fancied. Who shall 
say what was her exact motive— 
whether it was good or bad? She 
opened the envelope and took out 
the letters. There were three. 
One was dated about a year ago, 
during the time she was at Bo- 
logna. It was an ordinary love- 
letter, rather long, containing ex- 
pressions of affection, and railing 
at the fate which separated the 
writer from Andrea. The second 
was dated a few months back, and 
ran thus :— 


* Will you never come back to 


me? Think of our happiness last 
year; do you no longer love me? 
Have some pity on me, I love you 
sO. G10VANNA.” 


The third, written a little later, 
was still shorter. 


“My Lovep ANDREA,—Carlo is 
away. I shall expect you to-morrow. 
—Yours till death, Grovanna.” 


Francesca stood with the letters 
in her hand, gazing at them. They 
seemed to be written in characters 
of fire, which burned themselves 
into her brain. It was the confir- 
mation of her shame and misery ; 
no doubt could now remain; all 
the past, with its love and happi- 
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ness, had been no more than a 
mockery. But she had to decide 
at once, for the police were at 
hand; she hardly hesitated; the 
letters should be destroyed at all 
events. No one should know of 
the sorrow which had befallen 
her, and Carlo’s happiness should 
be undisturbed. She flew to the 
stove, where there was a small 
fire, and in one instant the let- 
ters were blazing. Then, hastily, 
she left the room, knowing that 
it would be best that the police 
should not find her there. When 
she returned from an aimless wan- 
dering through the streets an hour 
or two afterwards, she found the 
police had come and had fruitlessly 
searched the room, and had gone 
away again without giving any 
further trouble. 

The day of the funeral came, 
and at the funeral Mass, which 
took place in the little church 
where I first met Francesca, many 
of Andrea’s friends were present. 
It was here that she first saw 
Giovanna. Carlo had been to see 
her at once; he had been kind and 
full of deep grief for the death of 
his friend, and of sympathy with 
her in her bereavement. It had 
all felt like a mockery, and it 
seemed to her that she could hardly 
bear his praises of Andrea as a 
friend or a husband, and his pas- 
sionate expressions of grief. But 
the severest trial was still to come. 
Francesca was kneeling, trying to 
school herself to pray fervently, 
and to abandon the angry bitter 
thoughts which assailed her, when 
suddenly she looked up, and saw 
a woman’s eyes fixed on her with 
a strange expression of curiosity 
mingled with contemptuous pity. 
She knew well those large dark 
eyes, set in a handsome, rather 
Jewish countenance, which was sur- 
rounded by a mass of coal-black 
hair. It was Giovanna, the woman 
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her husband had loved—the only 
person besides herself who knew of 
his treachery. Giovanna withdrew 
her glance as soon as Francesca 
looked up; but it was too late, 
Francesca had seen the expression, 
and knew too well the feeling that 
it implied. ‘She is thinking that 
I am a poor credulous fool, weep- 
ing and praying for my husband, 
whose affection for me was only a 
pretence, while she had his real 
love.” But in the midst of her 
bitterness and jealousy the old 
religious feelings reasserted their 
power, and there swept over her 
a sense of the sinfulness of her 
thoughts, and of the duty laid 
upon her, not of mere silence, but 
of forgiveness. She gazed at Gio- 
vanna for a moment, then, as the 
bell gave warning that the su- 
preme moment of the service had 
come, she buried her face once more 
in her hands, and prayed for par- 
don. But she had not counted the 
cost. The victory was not won; 
the struggle was only just begin- 
ning. Each meeting with Giovanna 
brought fresh jealousy with it— 
fresh torture. Whether it was 
imagination or not, Francesca be- 
lieved that she assumed an air of 
superiority, that she always recol- 
lected Andrea’s love for her, and 
his desertion of his wife. Giovanna 
was kind to her, and Francesca 
did not dare refuse her offers of 
hospitality, for Carlo believed them 
to be friends, and would have 
wondered had Francesca refused 
to visit his wife. He was a bluff, 
kindly man, very passionate and 
devoted to Giovanna; but he was 
inclined to be jealous, and Fran- 
cesca knew that it would be easy 
to arouse his suspicions. So before 
him she was careful what she said ; 
but, when alone with Giovanna, she 
could not refrain at times from 
making allusions and insinuations. 
One day she had gone to Carlo’s 
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little frame shop to leave a message, 
and had found only Giovanna. She 
gave her message, and followed 
Giovanna into the sitting-room. 
Her glance at once fell on a 
photograph of Andrea, which was 
standing on the table in an elab- 
orately carved frame. 

“Ts this Carlo’s work?” 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Giovanna; “he 
has just finished it.” 

“ And you will keep it here?” 
said Francesca, quickly. ‘“ Yes,” 
observed Giovanna ; “ Carlo wishes 
to have Andrea’s picture where he 
can always see it.” 

“And so do you, I suppose,” 
said Francesca. Giovanna glanced 
at her, with a slightly uneasy look. 
But she rejoined at once, “ Why 
should I not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ; I thought, 
perhaps, you might wish to forget 
him.” Giovanna was silent, and 
Francesca said no more. 

Another day Carlo had insisted 
on her coming to take her mid-day 
meal with them. There was some 
desultory talk, and all went well 
till Carlo said, “ Ah, poor Andrea! 
he used often to come here for his 
dinner when you were away a year 
ago,—let’s see, at Bologna, was it ? 
You had gone to nurse your mother. 
Poor Andrea! he was rather lonely, 
and liked coming here. You re- 
member, Giovanna ?” 

Giovanna assented, and Carlo 
went on: “ He used to say he 
would learn carving, and once he 
made a little frame. Where is it, 
Giovanna? he gave it to you, I 
know. Have you got it still?” 

“Yes, yes, somewhere,” said she, 
hastily ; “never mind now.” 

“Yes, but I want Francesca to 
see it. I recollect, it’s up in the 
bedroom. I saw it the other day. 
I will get it ;” and he was gone. 

Giovanna half rose, as if to stop 
him, but Francesca said, “ Let him 


she 
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get it; I should like to see the 
frame. You taught him, I suppose?” 

Giovanna bit her lip. ‘ Yes,” 
she said, and she bent her eyes 
with a slight smile on Francesca ; 
“and he was a clever pupil.” 

Francesca started; but at this 
moment Carlo returned with the 
frame. “It is hardly a work of 
art,” he said, laughing, “ but it has 
merits, Pérhaps you would like 
to keep it. ‘You will let her, 
won't you?’” he added, turning to 
Giovanna. 

Francesca dropped it on the table 
with a crash. ‘ Thanks! no, I will 
not rob Giovanna,” she said. ° 

“What is the matter?” said Car- 
lo; “do you not like the frame ?” 

“Perhaps she is angry because 
Andrea did not tell her of his 
visits to us,” said Giovanna. 

Francesca felt that she had gone 
too far, and, incensed as she was, 
dared not trust herself to say more ; 
so, muttering an excuse, she got 
up and took her departure. But 
such scenes as these were not un- 
common ; and while determined to 
preserve her secret, both for her 
own sake and for Carlo’s, Fran- 
cesca often allowed herself to dwell 
on the hateful words which she 
could not forget. What if she 
were suddenly to turn upon Gio- 
vanna with them? “Will you 
never come back to me? Have 
some pity on me, I love you so.” 
“ Carlo is away, I shall expect you 
to-morrow.” And she let these 
thoughts take possession of her, 
brooding upon them constantly, 
and making no effort to conquer 
them. At length one day, after 
a longer absence than usual, Fran- 
cesca had to go to the little frame 
shop. It was late in the after- 
noon, the workman had gone home; 
Carlo was out, and Giovanna was 
alone. She was dusting the frames 
and putting them away for the 
night, and Francesca offered to 
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help her. For some time they 
went on, only an occasional re- 
mark breaking the silence. All 
at once Giovanna said, “ When 
does your sister come to see you?” 

“In a few weeks,” returned 
Francesca. 

* You have not seen her for 
some time?” 

“ Not since I was at Bologna, a 
year ago.” 

“ Ah, yes, you were at Bologna 
a year ago,” said Giovanna in a 
slow voice. 

“A year; it’s a long time,” 
and she sighed. 

“You went to nurse your mother, 
didn’t you?” 

Something in her words or her 
manner irritated Francesca beyond 
endurance. The strain on her 
nerves had been great, and very 
little was needed to throw her off 
the balance. She went nearer to 
Giovanna, and looking fixedly at 
her, said, “ Yes, I went, to my 
sorrow, and to my husband’s. Had 
I known what the result would be, 
I should have let my mother die 
alone sooner than leave Andrea— 
and you.” 

Giovanna started. “ What do 
you mean ?” she said in a low voice. 

* You know well enough what I 
mean. You know that you en- 
snared my husband ; that you” 

“*Stop, stop! you must not say 
it ; what do you know ? It is false.” 

“Ts it?” sneered Francesca; “then 
why did you write to ask him to 
come back to you, and say you 
loved him till death ?” 

Giovanna stood pressing her 
hands hard together. ‘“ How do 
you know I said that ?” she asked. 

“ Have I not seen the letters?” 
asked Francesca, with a mocking 
laugh. 

‘** You have seen the letters! I 
told Andrea to destroy them, and 
he promised.” 

Giovanna’s involuntary avowal 
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roused Francesca thoroughly, and 
she was now quite reckless. ‘ Ah, 
but what if he did not obey you— 
what if I have seen the letters? 
Oh, I can:.ot bear it! I must tell 
all to Carlo, you treacherous wom- 
an ; false wife, false friend ; I hate 
you, I hate you!” 

Suddenly she felt a heavy hand 
on her shoulder, and a man’s voice 
close to her said, “ What is this ? 
What do you mean by speaking like 
this to Giovanna?” It was Carlo. 

Francesca turned on him and 
said: “What do I mean !—why, 
that I have spoken at last, and 
told your wife what I know.” 

* And what is that?” said Carlo, 
with an indifference which still 
more exasperated Francesca. 

“ Why, that you are a fool with 
your belief in her. She and my 
husband knew each other well, too 
well: she was——” 

“ Stop!” cried Giovanna, who had 
mastered herself completely on see- 
ing her husband. “It isa lie, Carlo 
—do not listen to her; come away,” 
and she took his hand ; but he hesi- 
tated, and Francesca cried— 

“Oh, she will tell you lies in 
plenty if you go with her! But 
ask her to explain why Andrea 
came here so often.” 

“Tf that is all,” said Carlo, with 
evident relief, “it is easily ex- 
plained. You know what friends 
he and I were.” And he went on 
with a half smile, “ Are you jeal- 
ous? ‘There is no reason.” 

“There is reason,” said Fran- 
cesca. “TI tell you that I know 
Andrea was your wife’s lover.” 

Carlo fell back as if stunned, 
but recovering himself, seized 
Francesca by the wrist. “Woman!” 
he cried fiercely, “how dare you 
say such a thing? how dare you 
think it?” 

“Think it !” retorted Francesca ; 
“have I not burnt into my own 
heart the words of her letters ?” 
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“Letters! What letters?” 

“The letters your wife wrote 
to my husband.—‘ Will you never 
come back to me? Have some 
pity on me, [ love you so. Think 
of our happiness last year.’” 

“Silence !” he shouted ; “if you 
dare to make such charges you 
must prove them. You are lying ; 
show me these letters.” 

Francesca paused for a moment 
in her passion. ‘‘ You want them ? 
You shall have them. I will send 
them at once—to-night, when I 
get back.” 

“Don’t think I believe you. 
I will believe nothing but my own 
eyes ; and if you are deceiving me, 
if you cannot make good your 
words, I will have my revenge on 
you.” 

He rushed out of the shop and 
down the street without another 
look at Giovanna, who had stood 


with set face, motionless, during 
But 


the latter part of the scene. 
as Francesca turned to go, she 
said, “‘ You may be content, you 


will have your revenge. I was 
trying to repent, to atone ; now it 
is not possible.” 

Francesca hardly listened ; she 
left the shop and walked back to 
her house in a whirlwind of tem- 
pestuous passion, feeling a mixture 
of fear and elation at the result of 
her daring. And she knew what 
she was going to do. She had a 
knack of imitating handwriting, 
and she remembered every word 
of the true letters. She knew 
that they had been written on 
ordinary paper, and had nothing 
peculiar about them. What could 
be easier than to imitate them— 
and where was the harm? There 
could be none in just rewriting 
letters which had really existed, 
and which, but for her wish to 
preserve her husband’s secret and 
to shield Carlo, would never have 
been destroyed. Without delay, 
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therefore, she went home, and 
after carefully copying several 
times an old letter of Giovanna’s 
which she possessed, she produced, 
after repeated efforts, copies of 
the letters which perfectly satis- 
fied her. It was late when she 
had finished, and the post that 
night had gone. Besides, she did 
not wish to be hasty ; she wanted 
to look at her work in the morn- 
ing light, to be sure it would bear 
inspection. When she did so, and 
compared them with Giovanna’s 
own letter, she was sure that no 
eye could have detected any dif- 
ference in the character. She 
omitted no precaution, taking 
them to the post - office, and 
registering the packet to Carlo’s 
address for greater safety. She 
supposed they would arrive late 
in the afternoon, and she had 
decided to go to Carlo’s house then, 
in case Giovanna should have in- 
tercepted them. There was a 
long time to wait after posting 
them, and she went home and 
tried to work ; but she was too rest- 
less to remain there, so she walked 
about the streets, pacing to and 
fro, waiting, waiting for the hours 
to pass. For the reaction had 
come after her long struggle. She 
had done her worst, she had been 
revenged ; but already the mis- 
givings which follow on any un- 
restrained outburst of passion had 
begun to assail her. At length, 
after some time, she found her- 
self in the Piazza di San Marco, 
and, tired of the pavements and 
of the crowd of jostling people, 
she entered the old convent. She 
went through the cloisters and 
the cells, looking vacantly at the 
frescoes, feeling them far remote 
from her present mood of passion. 
At length she found her way into 
the chapter-house, and, utterly 
weary, sank down on a seat just 
in front of the great Crucifixion. 
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She sat there quietly, letting her 
eyes rest upon it, and, more from 
habit than anything else, she mur- 
mured a prayer. Then as she 
looked her interest became awak- 
ened, and she gazed at the kneel- 
ing saints and at the figure of the 
Crucified with a new feeling, a 
deeper insight. There, before her, 
she saw the ideal of love and the 
ideal of worship, and they spoke 
their message to her passionate 
heart. 

I have said that Francesca had 
been a deeply religious woman, 
but since her husband’s death, and 
the shock to her inmost nature 
which his confession had produced, 
her religion had been little more 
than form, and a thick cloud of 
indifference seemed to have come 
over her. Now, suddenly the cloud 
rolled away, and in a moment, 
then, there, she realised what she 
had done. For her this pure and 
reverent devotion was impossible ; 
her sin had laid hold on her, she 
could not look up with those 
assembled saints to the cross. 
She saw clearly now the baseness 
of the motives which had led to 
her lie to Carlo, to her forgery of 
the letters. She knew that in 
Giovanna’s last words to her there 
had been a ring of truth, and that 
it was she who had made her re- 
pentance next to impossible. She 
knew that Carlo’s trust would be 
destroyed, even as hers had been— 
only that on him the effect would 
be far worse. ‘Oh, what have I 
done, what have I done!” she 
moaned, A wild thought struck 
her—could the letters be recovered ? 
But no, she knew too well that it 
was impossible. ‘ Holy Mother, 
holy saints, show me what I can 
do to atone,” she prayed as she sat 
with wide eyes gazing at the kneel- 
ing figures round the cross. <A 
few moments later she knew what 
to do. She rose and went straight 
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to the little church where I met 
her, hoping to find Father Giro- 
lamo, and to ask help and counsel 
from him. 

And it was this story that she 
told me as we sat in my little room 
on the Lung’ Arno, while the sun 
was setting in a cloud of glory. 
When she had finished, she looked 
up at me and said, “‘ And now can 
the Signora help me?” 

I went to the window and looked 
out; the spring air, fresh and strong, 
was blowing in, and brought to me 
the sense of reawakening life and 
unstained happiness. And then 
my glance rested on the small 
slender figure dressed in black, 
with brown curls pushed off from 
her brow, and the wistful glisten- 
ing eyes fixed on me. I knew 
what I had to say to her; but 
would she have strength to bear 
it? There was no help for it—I 
must try. I took her hand, and 
bent down to kiss her. Then I 
said, ‘ Francesca, will you do any- 
thing, anything in the world to set 
right the wrong you have done?” 

“ Anything, Signora. I would 
give all the little money I have, 
I would take any trouble. But 
what can I do?” 

I said, “It is not a question of 
money or trouble. Can you go to 
Carlo and confess that you have 
forged the letters ?” 

She started back. ‘That, Sig- 
nora! oh no, not that. Think how 
he would hate me, despise me ; and 
he would not believe me either. 
Giovanna will have confessed ; it - 
will be too late.” 

“Tt may not be,” I answered; 
“ Giovanna is sure to deny it. She 
may even suggest that the letters 
are forged.” She sat in silent de- 
spair for a few seconds. “ Signora, 
anything else !—that I cannot do.” 

“ But it is the only thing that 
will be of any good,” I urged. 
“ Father Girolamo would say so, I 
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know, if you could see him. Think 
—you are wrecking two lives,” 

** And what will become of me, 
Signora? Do you think that 
Carlo will not be revenged? He 
will tell the story, he will bring 
shame on me. No, I cannot do it 
—I cannot.” 

It was terrible, and yet I felt 
quite clear that only by confession 
could she regain peace. But the 
struggle was long—she could not 
face the certain shame, the anger 
of Carlo, the contempt of her 
friends. 

“Tt seems as if all the punish- 
ment will fall on me, and yet I 
have not sinned as much as the 
others,” she said. And then she 
went on, “Is it not right that the 
truth should be known? After all, 
it is the truth.” 

“ Not if it will only do harm,” I 
answered; ‘and what good can 
it do? Oh, it is hard for you, I 


know, but there is no other way ; 
it is right that you should confess, 


Francesca. Do you not know it? 
can you not bear the suffering?” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then she looked up and I saw the 
battle was won. “I will do it, 
but you will come with me,” she 
said. 

So we went together to the little 
shop, and once more Francesca 
entered it and asked the workman 
where his master was. The man 
pointed to the inner room, but 
muttered something about his be- 
ing out of temper. I knocked, 
and hearing an inarticulate ex- 
clamation of some sort, entered, 
Francesca following close behind 
me. The scene which met my 
eyes made me rejoice that we had 
come at once. Carlo was standing 
by the table, his hand clenched, 
his features distorted with rage ; 
while Giovanna knelt crouching on 
the ground a little way off, as if he 
had hurled her there in an access 
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of fury. On the table the two 
letters were lying open. On see- 
ing me, Carlo made an effort to 
compose himself, and began, “The 
Signora”; but as his eyes fell on 
Francesca, he sprang forward and 
cried, ‘Why have you come? is 
it to triumph over me with your 
cursed letters? Would to God 
you had left me in my ignorance, 
or that I had never set eyes on 
you and your husband! Curse 
you ! keep away from me, or I shall 
do you a mischief.” 

Francesca shrank back in terror, 
and I said, ‘“‘ Francesca wishes to 
tell you something, to confess some- 
thing.” 

‘*What can she tell me that I 
want to hear? She will only bring 
more of her proofs. She is hardly 
likely to tell me that the letters 
are forgeries, as that wretched 
woman there says they are. Lies, 
more lies! By the saints, I have 
had enough! God! I would have 
sworn by her truth and by An- 
drea’s.” 

There was a pause; Carlo had 
sunk down on a chair, his head on 
his arms. I looked at Francesca. 
She came swiftly forward and took 
up the letters. Then in a low 
hesitating voice, as if she were say- 
ing a half-learnt lesson, she began: 
‘Carlo, Giovanna is right. These 
letters—I—forged them.” 

Carlo sprang to his feet. 

JSorged them !” 

ade 

“ And why ?” 

“JT was angry and jealous. I 
don’t know,—oh, there was no rea- 
son. I imitated Giovanna’s hand ; 
I had a letter—here it is.” And 
she threw it down on the table. 

Carlo seized it, glanced down 
the pages, and compared it with 
the other letters. With a sneer 
he said: “ I compliment you ; it is 
very clever.” He turned to Gio- 
vanna, who had risen and was 
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standing with her eyes fixed on 
Francesca. ‘“@an you forgive 
me?” he said softly. ‘“ How 
could I have suspected you?” 
She came forward and put her 
hand in his, but said no word. 
He turned on Francesca: “So 
you were jealous, were you? You 
had lost your own husband, and 
our happiness made you angry. It 
was lucky Andrea died before he 
found you out. Ah! you tried to 
poison my life,” he went on, with 
rising passion ; “very well, I will 
poison yours; I tell you I will 
make your life a misery to you. 
I will make you repent this—I 
will have my revenge.” 

She hesitated a second. I stood 
there, my resolution almost fail- 
ing me. I almost hoped that 
Giovanna might, in an impulse of 
repentance and generosity, confess 
all. She stood by the table silent, 
her eyes cast down, but with her 
hands nervously pressed together, 
her teeth tightly set. 

Francesca made one effort ; she 
drew a little nearer to her and said, 
“Giovanna, you will remember 
what you said to me yesterday.” 

Giovanna looked up ; for a mo- 
ment the eyes of the two women 
met. Then Giovanna made a 
slight movement forward ; but if 
she would have spoken, it was 
stopped by Carlo. He turned in 
a fury, and sweeping Francesca 
back with his arm, he shouted: 
“Go! you are not fit to speak to 
my wife; leave the house. If 
you stay here I think I shall kill 
you. Go!” 


Giovanna had fallen back, her 
hands pressed to her face, shrink- 
ing from his passion. There was 
no more to say, no more to hear. 
So we went, Francesca and I, out 
of the room and the little shop. 
It was all at an end—her self- 
sacrifice was accomplished. 

And here my story ends, or 
rather, as in reality is often the 
case, it has no end, but simply 
disappears into the sands of every- 
day life. For of the history of 
these three people very little re- 
mains to be told. Carlo fulfilled 
his threat, and spread the story of 
Francesca’s wrong-doing as widely 
as he could. It was taken up and 
exaggerated with every kind of 
insinuation, till she was avoided 
and scorned by many of her former 
friends. The one consolation she 
had was that her sacrifice had not 
been in vain ; for Giovanna atoned 
as far as was possible for her sin, 
and nothing ever again marred 
her husband’s happiness. Some- 
times, in after-years, when I have 
thought of Francesca’s grey melan- 
choly life, I have been tempted to 
regret the counsel I gave her—to 
wonder whether, after all, it was 
necessary for her to take on her- 
self all the punishment. But such 
thoughts have been very fleeting ; 
for my knowledge of her character 
as it was before and after her 
fault has convinced me that I 
was right, and has shown me the 
purifying and ennobling power 
which lies in an act of courageous 
repentance. 

KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. 
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STUDIES IN TACTICAL PROGRESS DURING THE LAST 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


III.—GENERAL COMMENTS AND COMPARISONS ON, AND DEDUCTIONS 
FROM, THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870. 


Tue higher tactics of the Ger- 
mans are remarkable for their ex- 
treme, almost brutal simplicity. 
There are no elaborately planned 
feints, no ruses de guerre, no 
subtlety of invention. All is plain 
and straightforward. Whether the 
enemy is found in position, or 
whether he is surprised in camp 
or on the march, he is attacked by 
the leading troops, who are sup- 
ported in their turn by those in 
rear, and is held in front till one 
or both of his flanks are turned. 

Let us first summarise the chief 
points of tactical interest in the 
battles of August 1870. 

1. Early deployment of artillery 
masses, and concentrated fire on 
the enemy’s batteries, then on his 
infantry, to prepare the advance of 
the assailant’s infantry. 

The effect of this artillery-fire 
was probably more moral than 
material. Prince Kraft zu Ho- 
henlohe, justly proud of the glori- 
ous services rendered by his arm, 
seems, to our mind, inclined to 
slightly overrate the actual ma- 
terial effect produced.! In this 
connection it is interesting to read 
the remarks of General Sheridan, 
an unbiassed spectator, with regard 
to the results of the artillery-fire 
at the battle of Gravelotte :— 


“When we got inside the French 
works,” he writes, “I was astonished 
to observe how little harm had been 
done the defences by the German 
artillery; for although I had not that 
serene faith in the effectiveness of 


their guns held by German artiller- 
ists generally, yet I thought their 
terrific cannonade must have left 
marked results. All I could perceive, 
however, was a disabled gun, a broken 
mitrailleuse, and two badly damaged 
caissons. Everything else, except a 
little ammunition in the trenches, had 
been carried away ; and it was plain to 
see, from the good shape in which the 
French left wing had retired to Metz, 
that its retreat had been predeter- 
mined by the disasters to the right 
wing.” 2 


2. General attack of infantry 
against the front and one or both 
flanks of the enemy. This attack 
commenced, in many cases, before 
there had been sufficient artillery 
preparation. 

3. The employment of large 
swarms of skirmishers resulting 
Srom the spontaneous dissolution of 
the closed supports and reserves, 
who pressed forward to get within 
range and swelled the skirmishing 
line. 

4. Consequent intermingling of 
units, difficulty of control, and 
dearth of immediate reserves. 

5. The action of cavalry on 
the battle-field restricted; their 
employment being for the most 
part limited to reconnoitring 
and screening before collision, and 
keeping touch afterwards, 

Now, in comparing the battle of 
Sedan with those that preceded it, 
the great and striking contrast is 
that it was fought entirely in 
accordance with a carefully pre- 
conceived plan. That the original 





1 Prince Kraft’s Letters on Artillery, pp. 35-47. 


* Personal Memoirs of General Sheridan, p. 384. 
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plan was afterwards modified is 
true ; but in its initial stage, when 
the intention was to bar the retreat 
of the French except into neutral 
territory, as well as in its subse- 
quent development, when the great 
and almost unprecedented decision 
was formed to surround an army in 
the field and prevent its retreat 
in any direction, everything was 
worked out in obedience to the im- 
pulse of a single controlling power. 
There was no abuse by subor- 
dinate commanders of the discre- 
tion conceded to them. ‘They 
assumed responsibility with the 
same alacrity and pride as here- 
tofore, but within the lines of their 
duty ; not as Von Manstein did at 
Gravelotte, not as Von der Goltz did 
at Colombey. Their individuality 
was as marked as ever, but there 
was no mistaken appreciation of 
the confidence reposed in them. 
Whereas at Gravelotte the entrance 
into action of the different corps 
might be compared to a volley on 
the rifle-range spoiled by one man 
“pulling off” before the word 
“fire,” at Sedan all pressed the 
trigger together. Thus, at 7.30 
A.M., the two turning corps on the 
left (the Vth and XIth) had reach- 
ed the first position assigned to 
them actually before the right 
corps of the containing army— 
the Guards—had come into line 
on the right of the Saxons on the 
Givonne side of the battle-field. 
So far, then, with the exception of 
the necessarily precipitated attack 
of the Bavarians at Bazeilles, the 
containing and turning operations 
were practically simultaneous. 
How different this from what we 
have seen at Gravelotte, where the 
turning movement of the Saxons 
was not fully developed until over 
seven hours after the 1Xth Corps 
had plunged into action — until 
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hours after the VIIth and VIIIth 


Corps had incurred terrible losses 
on the right of the field, and the 
Guards had been decimated before 
St Privat! The difference was as 
marked as is the difference in the 
play of good and bad whist-players. 
At Gravelotte each man played for 
his own hand; at Sedan each man 
studied his partner’s hand as well 
as his own. At Gravelotte, as in 
all the previous battles, there was 
willing co-operation in the sense of 
readiness to rush to the assistance 
of a comrade, but it was not the 
thorough, organised co-operation 
displayed at Sedan. This co- 
operation, of which we have given 
one notable instance, was thorough 
throughout the battle of Sedan, 
not only as regards its larger char- 
acter, but also in the working out 
of every detail. There was a new 
spirit, a new idea, a new under- 
standing of the use of skirmishers 
and columns, which pervaded al/ 
ranks, All worked and pulled to- 
gether like a well-trained team in 
a tug of war. 

From the articles which appeared 
in the ‘Revue militaire de )’étran- 
ger,’ and from statements which 
appeared in many of the numerous 
works which were published shortly 
after the war, a very general notion 
prevailed that the experience of 
the Germans in the earlier battles 
had led to great changes in their 
tactical methods and principles at 
the battle of Sedan. This, how- 
ever, was not the case; and the 
‘German Official Account’ says 
with regard to the tactical condi- 
tions of the campaign at this period, 
that “‘no new phenomena of import 
become noticeable in the tactics of 
the contending forces.”! That there 
were modifications is true ; but no 
new infantry-attack formations 
were adopted and practised till 





1 German Official Account, viii. p. 414. 
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after Sedan,! though they were 
to some slight extent empirically 
tried at Sedan ; nor was there any 
radical change with regard to the 
employment of the other arms. 

As the order of march is so 
closely connected with the deploy- 
ment of the troops for action, let 
us first compare the order of march 
to Weissenburg with the order of 
march to Sedan four weeks later ; 
and for the sake of better com- 
parison, let us take the Vth Corps 
and the IId Bavarians, both of 
which corps fought at Weissen- 
burg and at Sedan. On both 
occasions the advanced-guard of 
the Vth Corps consisted of one 
brigade, with two batteries and 
some cavalry; on both occasions 
the corps artillery moved in rear 
of the leading brigade of the main 
body—that is to say, between the 
two infantry divisions of the corps. 
In the Vth Corps, then, the order 
of march was in both cases almost 
identical. In moving to Weissen- 
burg the IId Bavarians kept their 
“artillery reserve” at the tail of 
the column—in rear of both in- 
fantry divisions—thereby justify- 
ing its old-fashioned title. At 
Sedan, though the same nomen- 
clature was retained, the artillery 
reserve moved between the two 
divisions. 

The Guard Corps at Sedan 
marched in two columns, each 
of one division. The corps ar- 
tillery, moving with the 2d Divi- 
sion, followed immediately in rear 
of the advanced-guard. Similarly 
the Saxon (XIIth) corps artillery 
followed the advanced-guard of 
the corps. The general tendency, 
then, was to place the corps 
artillery in a more advanced posi- 
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tion in the order of march; and 
this was the result of practical 
experience. 

A few words with regard to the 
distance between the advanced- 
guards and main bodies, 

Sir Edward Hamley says that 
“the Germans in 1870, relying on 
the strength and readiness for 
action of their advanced-guards, 
reduced it to about half a mile.” ? 
Von Verdy du Vernois gives as an 
example the advance of the 2d 
Division (Ist Corps) on Parschnitz 
in the campaign of 1866, showing 
the distance between the advanced- 
guard and main body as 1000 
paces,® or about the same as 
Hamley gives for the Franco- 
German war. Probably, therefore, 
this distance of “half a mile” or 
“1000 paces” may have been 
frequently adhered to; but it was 
undoubtedly much greater at 
Weissenburg —the distance laid 
down by General von Kirchbach 
(in his orders‘ of the 3d Au- 
gust) to be observed between the 
advanced- guard and the main 
body of the Vth Corps being 
* 3000 paces.” At Worth, too, at 
Spicheren, and at Colombey, the 
distance was greater; though it 
may have been half a mile, or even 
less in some corps, at Gravelotte 
and Sedan. 

Now as to the modifications 
in the tactics of the battle of 
Sedan. 

1. There is no rash exposure of 
guns absolutely unsupported, as we 
have seen at Gravelotte. 

It must not be forgotten that 
at Sedan the artillery fought un- 
der exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions. “The ideal battle of 
cannon was never so nearly ap- 





1 Prince Kraft’s Letters on Infantry, p. 4. 


* Operations of War, p. 452. 


8 Studies in Troop-Leading, Part I. p. 45, and App. 3 (plan). 
4 Quoted in Home’s Précis of Modern Tactics, p. 171. 
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proached as on that day.”! Placed 
on surrounding heights, the guns 
simply poured their shells into 
a pit, as it were, full of human 
beings, so that each shell “ex- 
ploded with full effect among the 
enemy below, instead of passing 
over him harmless, as they had 
often done when fired upwards at 
the hill of Gravelotte.” 2 

2. Attempts are made to work 
more through artillery: the in- 
fantry is held back until the 
artillery has shaken the enemy, 
and exposure of closed bodies is 
avoided as much as possible. 

Very different this from what 
happened at the Geissberg, in the 
Niederwald, and at St Privat. 

3. Infantry “fights almost en- 
tirely in extended order.” 

These three modifications were 
due to the experiences of the ear- 
lier battles, and were simply the 
outcome of common-sense. The 
Germans had not at first “ gained 
the bloody experience of the abso- 
lute necessity to adapt all forma- 
tions both to ground and the op- 
posing fire.” ° 

There was a fourth modification 
which seems in a measure to con- 
tradict the first. We refer to the 
pushing forward of the guns of the 
XIth and Vth Corps. We may 
remind our readers that at about 9 
o’clock on the morning of the Ist 
September St Menges was occupied 
by the leading column of the XIth 
Corps without a struggle. Two com- 
panies, prolonging the movement, 
occupied two farms near Floing, 
and soon afterwards forced their 
way into the northern part of that 
village. Meanwhile three batter- 
ies took up a position on the hill 
east of St Menges and opened fire. 
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General von Gersdorff (Von Bose’s 
successor in command of the X Ith 
Corps) ordered up his corps artil- 
lery, which was marching in rear 
of the second column of the corps, 
and * by 10 a.m. seven other bat- 
teries were in position beside the 
three former on the crest of this 
hill, and at 11 a.m. the four re- 
maining batteries of the XIth 
Corps came up to reinforce this 
line of artillery. Thus all the 84 
guns of the XIth Corps had been 
pushed to the front, and formed 
an enormous single battery, at a 
time when so small a fraction of 
the infantry had passed the defile 
that it would have been difficult 
for it to protect this line of artil- 
lery.”* The whole of the corps 
artillery of the Vth Corps was 
ordered up to support the artil- 
lery of the XIth Corps, and by 11 
A.M. ten batteries had come into 
position fronting towards Illy, on 
the left of the XIth Corps artil- 
lery. 

Now, although these guns were 
not ‘absolutely unsupported” by 
infantry, yet the infantry support 
was so slender as to render the 
operation highly dangerous; but 
the justification is to be found in 
the demoralisation of the French, 
and the confidence that the Ger- 
mans, flushed with successive vic- 
tories, felt in their own superi- 
ority. It was this same self-con- 
fidence that enabled the Ist Corps, 
only a few hours before, to take 
its guns “ 600 paces in advance of 
the infantry line,”°® to check Ba- 
zaine’s great sortie at Noisseville. 

But though this is the only 
modification which we ascribe 
wholly to the disordered state of 
the French and to the contempt 





1 Edinburgh Review, April 1871 (Col. Chesney), p. 563. 
3 U.S.I. Journal, vol. xvii. p. 462 (Colonel Collen), 

4 Prince Kraft’s Letters on Artillery, p. 21. 

5 German Official Account, ix. p. 500. 
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the Germans had acquired for 
them, we must none the less dis- 
count a good deal in considering 
generally the extraordinary suc- 
cess which attended the German 
arms at Sedan. The marchings 
and countermarchings of Mac- 
mahon’s army on the way from 
Rheims ; the shameful surprise of 
De Failly’s Corps at Beaumont; the 
sauve qui peut which succeeded, 
culminating in the flight of fugi- 
tive mobs from all directions to 
seek shelter in the fortress; the 
utter disregard of all order and 
authority ; the bitter dissensions 
and unseemly wranglings of the 
French generals,—all these things 
combined to lighten the task of 
the Germans, who had scared and 
entrapped their bewildered enemy, 
and felt that they could deal with 
him as they pleased. 

When the wondering astonish- 
ment and breathless interest caused 
by the rapid succession of vic- 
tories in the autumn of 1870 had 
given place to sober reflection, the 
broad fact which began to be im- 
pressed upon us was that extended 
order had taken the place of the 
old rigid formations. Skirmish- 
ing had previously been regarded 
as a method of clearing the way 
for the advance of the closed 
bodies, and its use as a universal 
fighting formation seemed to pre- 
clude all idea of tactics. This was 
in a measure true, for in dispersed- 
order fighting, as soon as troops came 
into collision, manceuvring ceased ; 
the old waiting to take advantage 
of the errors of the adversary dis- 
appeared; it was no longer an 
“ordered and orderly fight ” in the 
sense that it used to be. Yet al- 
though the first impression was 
that all higher tactics on the bat- 
tle-field had ceased, now that the 
experiences of the war are more 
clearly put before us in detail, we 
see how, even when the fight was 
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at its hottest, a very considerable 
degree of influence was exercised 
on the troops by the senior com- 
manders, especially in the matter 
of pushing in reserves. 

The great advantage which the 
Germans held over the French was, 
that although untrained before the 
war to extended-order fighting, 
they had still been so thoroughly 
disciplined and organised that 
they were able more readily to 
adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions of fighting. In many 
respects, however, the French had 
realised the deadly effect of the 
breech-loader better than the Ger- 
mans. Marshal Niel, the able sol- 
dier who had been engaged in the 
organisation of the French army, 
had made a close study of the 
American war, and had definitely 
adopted a defensive system of tac- 
tics with a view to taking the 
fullest advantage of the effects of 
breech-loading fire. He was also, 
unquestionably, much impressed by 
the successful results of the some- 
what similar tactics employed by 
Wellington in the Peninsula— 
namely, receiving the French col- 
umns in line, overwhelming them 
with fire, and then charging with 
the bayonet. We have the evidence 
of De Chalus that this disposition 
of the French troops in the Franco- 
German war was so little to their 
taste that wherever they could 
they broke through it by improvised 
counter-attacks—especially in Mac- 
mahon’s army. Bazaine, who had 
risen from the ranks, and who had 
been charged with the training of 
the army at Chalons before the 
war, was probably more impreg- 
nated with Niel’s ideas — hence 
his passive defence of the Grave- 
lotte position. 

The defensive action so steadily 
inculcated by Niel, at once de- 
prives the troops systematically 
adopting it of initiative, mera/, 
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and dash. They know that they 
will be attacked, but are ignorant 
where the severest blow will fall ; 
they only feel safe against a purely 
frontal attack. Hence it came to 
be a proverbial expression amongst 
the Germans—“ The front is dan- 
gerous; let us try the flanks.” 
Moreover, the defensive power of 
the breech-loader is also a possible 
source of offensive action, inas- 
much as the assailant is able to 
hold the enemy in front, or check 
a counter-attack with a relatively 
small body of troops, while he can 
still gather superior forces to strike 
at that point where he desires to 
bring on a decisive issue; but it 
is essential that he should have a 
surplus of troops in readiness over 
and above those employed in car- 
rying out the required object. 

We have spoken of the advan- 
tage, in point of superior range of 
their rifles, which the French had 
over the Germans ; but the advan- 


tage was in many respects a doubt- 


ful one. The French opened fire 
at comparatively long ranges, and 
the Germans were unable to re- 
spond to this fire; but when the 
Germans had advanced to within 
600 yards of the French, and 
when the deadly periods of fire 
came on, the French often found 
themselves short of ammunition, 
while their opponents had a plen- 
tiful supply. Besides this, there 
was the bad moral effect produced 
on the French by the assailant’s 
ability to advance in spite of their 
fire. 

We have commented on the in- 
valuable services rendered by the 
German artillery. Putting aside 
the question of material effect, the 
moral effect produced by the massed 
batteries was enormous. The Em- 
peror Napoleon III. on his sur- 
render, and Marshal Canrobert in 
his evidence in the proces Ba- 
zaine, both bore witness to the ter- 
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rible effect produced by the Ger- 
man artillery. The desultory fire 
of a single battery, when only a 
few shells tell, is less of a shock 
to the nerves of the defenders 
than infantry-fire ; but the con- 
centrated fire of a number of guns, 
where the same proportion of shells 
tell, is most demoralising. 

What a sharp contrast is afforded 
by the action of the French artil- 
lery! At Chalons the French had 
been practising brilliant maneu- 
vres, dashing to seize an artillery 
position, and rapidly unlimbering 
and opening fire, regardless of aim. 
Consequently, when it came to ac- 
tual warfare, the action of the 
French artillery was the coming 
up of isolated batteries into action 
and random unaimed fire. They 
had not been trained, like the 
Germans, to practise during peace 
under service conditions. At the 
same time it is only fair to add 
that there were, we believe, some 
technical differences, such as shrap- 
nel which only burst at certain 
ranges. 

The forte of the German cavalry 
in the campaign of 1870 lay un- 
doubtedly in its screening and 
reconnoitring duties, more espe- 
cially later in the war, when it 
had really entered on the pursuit 
of the French. Yet here, again, 
we must bear in mind that the 
dispirited state of the French al- 
lowed of exceptional audacity on 
the part of the German cavalry. 
In spite of this, there are no in- 
stances of far-reaching rides round 
an army such as those executed 
by the Confederate cavalry in the 
American war—though the advis- 
ableness of such rides is open to 
doubt. When in the later part of 
the war, after the downfall of the 
Empire, the German cavalry found 
itself so frequently called upon to 
act as mounted infantry in guard- 
ing the flanks against the “armed 
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men” of Gambetta, a mistaken 
idea as to the functions of cavalry 
temporarily arose, and there was 
a cry for the arming of cavalry 
with a long-range infantry weapon. 
It may have been this which led 
to the frequent assertions made 
since the war that “the days of 
cavalry were over,” that cavalry 
should be abolished as “ useless 
lumber.” This, as we shall show 
presently, when glancing at the 
modern notions of the proper use 
of cavalry, is in direct opposition 
to the views held by all the lead- 
ing tacticians in Europe. 

With regard to the three arms 


combined, we need only draw at- 
tention once more to what we have 
said in commenting on the battles 
individually. While each arm had 
its own sphere assigned to it, and 
could be moved more or less inde- 
pendently, yet the main end in 
view was mutual co-operation and 
the full development of each arm. 
We have shown how in the earlier 
battles artillery and infantry co- 
operated, and how at Mars-la-Tour 
and afterwards, though on no oc- 
casion so conspicuously as at Mars- 
la-Tour, cavalry too was effectively 
and properly used in co-operation 
with the other arms. 


IV.—EUROPEAN TACTICS OF TO-DAY. 


As we have already stated, we 
have no intention of making any 
attempt to deal with this portion 
of our subject otherwise than in a 
brief and summary manner, for to 
treat it in any sense exhaustively 
would be to write a formidable 
work. To those who may wish to 
study in detail most of the points 
which we shall note in our abstract, 
we would recommend the following 
numbers of the ‘Journal of the 
United Service Institution’ :— 

Vol. xxxii. No. 145 (Col. Hildyard’s 
Précis of Col. v. Libell’s Annual 
Report upon the Changes and Pro- 
gress in Military Matters during 
1887), 

Vol. xxxiii. No. 148 (“The Recent 
Changes in the Drill of the German 
Amy,” by Col. Lonsdale Hale). 

Vol. xxxiii. No. 150 (Col. v. Libell’s 
Report for 1888). 

Vol. xxxiv. No. 153 (“Infantry 
Training,” by the Right Hon. J. H. A. 
Macdonald, C.B.) 

Vol. xxxiv. No. 154 (a. “The Em- 


ployment of Large Masses of Cavalry, 
of Movable Fortifications, and of 
Smokeless Powder, as illustrated by 
the German Autumn Manceuvres of 
1889,” by George Saunders, Esq., 
Correspondent of the ‘ Morning Post,’ 
Berlin.—). Col. v. Lébell’s Report 
for 1889.—c. “The German Autumn 
Manceuvres, 1890,” by Major Otto 
Wachs). 

Also—Colonel Maurice’s admirable 
article “War” in the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ and the ‘ United 
Service Magazine.’ ! 

All the above are comparatively 
easy of access to would-be students. 

Further, we would recommend, 
if they are available, Von der 
Goltz’s ‘Das Volk in Waffen,’ 
Pierron’s ‘ Méthodes de la guerre,’ 
and Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe 
Ingelfingen’s ‘ Letters on Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry.’ 

Let us first take up the ques- 
tion of cavalry. 

‘Tt is the unanimous opinion of 
those qualified to judge, in every 





1 Since this paper was written, the able prize essay of the United Service In- 
stitution (by Captain Benson, R.A.), and Captain Maude’s and Lieut.-Colonel 
Young’s prize essays of the U.S.I. of India have been published. All three are 
valuable additions to the military literature of the day. 
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European army at the present 
time, that there is a great future 
before it, in spite of the power 
and precision of modern guns and 
rifies.”! In the first place, the 
next campaign will be commenced 
by the setting in motion of enor- 
mous masses of cavalry. These 
will be used for the double pur- 
pose of screening the concentra- 
tion and movements of their own 
armies, while endeavouring to 
pierce the opposing screen and 
gather information regarding the 
enemy’s points of concentration, 
strength, and designs. This will 
lead to great cavalry encounters 
at the opening of the campaign, 
and of every subsequent operation 
of importance in the campaign. 
On the field of battle, too, al- 
though opportunities will arise, as 
in past times, for the effective 
employment of small bodies, the 
real work of cavalry will be per- 


The 


formed by cavalry masses. 
long strain of a modern battle 
leads to periods of exhaustion. 
Infantry may be checked in, or 
resting after, an attack; may be 
fatigued and disorganised after 
repelling an attack; may have 


run short of ammunition. Such 
opportunities will not be lost by 
a great cavalry leader, and may 
lead to astounding results. 

Hence it is obvious that, far 
from the days of cavalry being 
over, the time has come for the 
restoration to it of its original 
functions — suddenness, audacity, 
élan, extreme mobility. 


“It is true that with the disappear- 
ance of the smoke-cloud, by means of 
which a surprise might be effected, 
an important moment will be lost to 
the cavalry,” but “the clearer view 
of the battle-field in future will put 
the leader in a better position for de- 
ciding the most favourable moments 
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for the attack ; the covering smoke- 
clouds hitherto have hidden both 
physical losses and moral defeat, and 
allowed an enemy to withdraw with- 
out exposing himself to tactical pur- 
suit. In this way, perhaps, the power 
of cavalry will be increased. . . . 
Bodies in close order will have to 
keep still farther off, and cover still 
greater distances in undertaking flank 
and turning movements.” * 


Now, even more than formerly, 
infantry can only be attacked after 
it has been shaken by fire, and in 
nine cases out of ten the attack 
must be on the flank. Surprise is 
the most effective cavalry weapon. 
Pursuit once entered on should be 
vigorously carried out. 


“ Endeavours continue to be made 
to arrive at the best tactical forma- 
tions which will ensure the greatest 
mobility, the most rapid deployment, 
and the least possible losses. Whereas 
formerly, by adopting certain forma- 
tions, the enemy was to be kept in 
ignorance regarding theintended point 
of attack, and surprised by a series of 
evolutions following rapidly one after 
the other, ending in the attack of his 
weakest side, it is now clearly recog- 
nised that only the simplest forma- 
tions are possible. That cavalry will 
not surprise the enemy which man- 
ceuvres the most skilfully ; but that 
which goes most directly to its ob- 
jective, deploys the most rapidly, and 
strikes its enemy at the sharpest gal- 
lop before being struck itself. It is 
precisely the simplicity of the forma- 
tions that will favour these points ; 
consequently those to be actually 
used are very limited in number, and 
are the simplest imaginable.” * 

The necessity of training cav- 
alry for night fighting is insisted 
on, on account of the importance 
which may possibly attach to night 
operations in the future. 

The swimming of cavalry,: too, 
is another point to be attended 
to. Practice should be made with 
whole squadrons and regiments, so 





1 U.S.L. Journal, vol. xxxiv. No. 154, p. 1025 (Col. v. Libell). 


2 Ibid., p. 1024. 


3 Ibid., p. 1025. 
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as to save time; the clothing and 
equipment being sent over in 
boats. 

The general consensus of opin- 
ion is that the lance is the arm par 
excellence of cavalry. The whole 
of the German cavalry is now 
armed with it. To march with 
the times, too, a magazine carbine 
is necessary. 

This leads us to say a few words 
on the subject of mounted infantry. 

Mounted infantry is most in- 
valuable as infantry to move about 
rapidly from point to point on 
horseback ; but to confound it with 
cavalry, or to imagine that it can 
be used as a substitute for cavalry, 
is, we think, a mistake. Converse- 
ly, it is wrong to invest cavalry 
with the double and distinct func- 
tions of cavalry and mounted in- 
fantry. You cannot train recruits 
in two opposite directions. You 
cannot impress upon them that 
their great mobility enables them 
to despise infantry, and at the 
same time instruct them to con- 
stantly dismount and compete 
with infantry as infantry. ‘ The 
trained perfection of manceuvring,” 
the eye for country and ground, 
the brilliant seizure of an oppor- 
tunity against demoralised infan- 
try or infantry whose attention is 
diverted, cannot be combined with 
mounted infantry work ; for such 
combination is antagonistic to the 
very raison d’étre of cavalry. 

Such raids as were carried out 
in the American war by the 
Confederate cavalry (virtually a 
mounted infantry force) might 
very well be performed by small 
bodies of mounted infantry, unless 
in the case of the two opposing 
armies being stationary, when 
cavalry could be spared. But, 
for cavalry work pure and simple, 
let us have cavalry; and the 
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sooner “the authorities” recog- 
nise the urgent, the imperative 
necessity of increasing our cavalry 
force, the better for the British 
army and the British nation. 

With regard to artillery tactics, 
we have little to add to what we 
have already said, for in all prob- 
ability the experience of the past 
will be confirmed in the future. 
Since 1870 the effective power of 
artillery has been greatly in- 
creased, what with flatter trajec- 
tory, greater destructive power, 
Scott’s sights, improved organisa- 
tion. The main principles for 
artillery are the same—viz., a for- 
ward position on the line of march ; 
every gun that can be brought up 
to be massed at the beginning of 
the action ; concentrated fire. The 
great power of concentrated artil- 
lery-fire lies not in the actual 
slaughter of men, but in the sud- 
den, visible loss which it occasions. 
It is this which shakes the enemy’s 
moral. Great as is the material 
effect of well-directed artillery, the 
moral effect is infinitely greater ; 
and it is moral power which decides 
the issue of a battle; for victory lies 
with that side which retains the 
power to move forward as a united 
whole if attacking, and to present 
a united front if attacked. 

Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe 
gives 3800 yards as the normal 
(not extreme) range for artillery 
coming into action effectively, and 
then it should be pushed on to 
from 2700 to 2200 yards. Here 
the artillery duel proper will be 
fought. Artillery which has si- 
lenced the enemy’s artillery should 
not advance nearer than about 
1600 yards to intact infantry, but 
may approach to within about 1100 
yards of shaken infantry. At the 
decisive moment of the action it 
should not shun the closest range.! 





1 Prince Kraft’s Letters on Artillery, p. 171. 
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It is possible that Colonel Scott’s 
sights may have a very important 
effect on ranges in future, though 
to what extent cannot be decided 
until the next war. The increased 
power of the infantry rifles will 
probably necessitate an increase 
of the distances above given. 
The ammunition must be drawn 
from the waggons, that in the 
limbers remaining intact. Let 
requisitions for fresh supplies be 
sent back as often as necessary, 
but do not let the guns be with- 
drawn because ammunition is run- 
ning short, as the moral effect on 
one’s own people caused by such 
withdrawal may be very serious. 
Artillery must not withdraw 
before infantry ; but when worsted 
by artillery, it may temporarily 
move under cover to reappear 
when the infantry attack commen- 
ces ; for the guns must be turned 
on the enemy’s infantry the mo- 
ment its advance is commenced, re- 
gardless of the fire of his artillery. 
For this fire on the enemy’s ad- 
vancing infantry an ample supply 
of ammunition must be reserved. 
The retreat of artillery, then, 
can only be effected before the 
infantry attack or after its re- 
pulse, never in the face of it. 
Experiments with smokeless 
powder in the German manceuvres 
afforded ‘overwhelming proof” 
that it is “a necessity of future 
warfare.” 4 


“Tt has been shown that, though 
there is still a smoke-cloud, it is so 
thin that a skirmishing line cannot be 
seen by it beyond 200 to 300 metres, 
and though visible with artillery-fire 
at the moment of firing, it disperses 
at once. Artillery, therefore, gains 
the advantages of clear sight, both 
for observing and laying, and of 
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being much less visible to the enemy, 
provided it is judiciously posted, so 
as not to show up on the sky-line. 
The advantages will be as against in- 
fantry and cavalry ; against artillery 
the enemy’s guns will be similarly 
situated. It follows that the artillery 
engagement must be more thoroughly 
carried out than before, until the 
guns of one side or the other are 
completely crushed. Even after this 
has been done, the preparation for 
attack by artillery-fire on selected 
points of the enemy’s position must 
be more complete than formerly, for 
the fire effect of unshaken infantry 
armed with the small-bore magazine 
rifle and with smokeless powder, will 
be enormous. 

“But there is another advantage 
gained for artillery by the use of 
smokeless powder, that the intervals 
between batteries and guns can be 
materially diminished, so that posi- 
tions for massed batteries will be 
more easily found.” * 


As with cavalry and infantry, 
simplicity of formations, and the 
abolition of all that is superfluous, 
are advocated. 


“The extended formation is the one 
now principally employed in action. 
The fight is commenced, and, in most 
cases, carried through to the end, in 
extended order. The extended line 
becomes, therefore, the principal fight- 
ing formation of infantry. Close for- 
mation nevertheless still retains its 
full use in the case of troops held in 
readiness for action and for reserves 
and supports to the fighting line.” ? 


So run sections 19 and 20 (Part 
II.) of the German Infantry Drill 
Regulations of 1888 ; and this has 
been the leading idea, the basis of 
the training of infantry for the 
fight, in our own as well as in Con- 
tinental armies for years past. 
The changes which have led to 
the present formations and tactical 





1U.S.I. Journal, vol. xxxiv. No. 154, p. 873 (Mr G. Saunders’s Lecture). 


* Ibid., p. 1028 (Col. v. Loébell). 


(Guns can be placed in tiers, as the smoke 


of one tier will not interfere with the laying of another tier.) 


3 Ibid., vol. xxxiii. No. 148, p. 587. 
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methods laid down in our Drill- 
book of 1889, and in the corres- 
ponding though earlier Drill-books 
of other European Powers, have 
been very gradually brought about. 
“There is scarcely a change of 
importance which has been made 
upon the Drill-book by the edition 
of 1889,” says Brigadier-General 
Macdonald, “which has not had 
to knock at the door for admission 
for a whole generation at least.” ! 

In 1876 the Germans brought 
out what was called a “reprint” 
of their old book, in which the 
new matter based on the experi- 
ence of the war with France was 
mixed up with the old-fashioned, 
spectacular formations and move- 
ments. The conservatism and 
age of the Emperor William pre- 
vented the expunction of old 
matter, and the changes advocated 
could not be adopted wholesale 
until after his death. Meanwhile 
the French ‘Réglements sur le 
tir de l’infanterie’ of 1882 frankly 
recognised the changed conditions 
of modern war. In 1887 a new 
French ‘Instruction pour le com- 
bat’ was issued, “the leading 
principles of which were, increased 
importance of the offensive; height- 
ened fire effect by the narrowing 
of the front of attack; greater 
energy in carrying through an ac- 
tion by the closer order of the 
supports and reserves, &c.” 2 

On the death of his father in 
1888, the Emperor Frederick initi- 
ated the reforms in the German 
Drill-book, which he did not live 
to see carried out ; and one of the 
first acts of the present Emperor 
was to issue on the lst September 
1888 the “new Infantry Drill 
Regulations, in grateful memory 
of his late Majesty, my father, to 
whose initiative their production 
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is due.” The French Regulations 
to which we have just referred 
substantially embodied the Ger- 
man Regulations of 1888, and on 
the latter our Drill-book of 1889 
is in a great measure based. 

The principles underlying mod- 
ern drill are, (1) simplification, so 
that no movement or formation 
may be taught which will not be 
of practical use on actual service ; 
and (2) increased individuality— 
thus leaning towards the views 
put forward by Captain May. 

In Germany this individuality 
has been (and is now even more) 
recognised ; but, as we have stated 
in our opening pages, it is lam- 
entably deficient in our army. 

Hand in hand with this sim- 
plicity and this self-dependence 
must go, as in every well-trained or- 
ganised body, discipline and order. 

In the German Drill Regulations 
of 1888 the zug is for the first time 
recognised as a fighting unit. We 
have described the formation of the 
German company-column in 1870. 
The company, it will be remem- 
bered, was formed of two ziige, each 
three deep when in line ; and when 
company-column was formed, these 
two ziige of three ranks became, by 
a somewhat elaborate procedure, 
three ziige each of two ranks. Vow 
the company is composed of three 
ztige, each zug under a subaltern, 
and formed in two ranks. Thus the 
three-deep formation has disappear- 
ed. Each zug of sixteen files and 
over is divided into half-ziige, and 
the half-ziige again into sections. 
These sections in extended order 
are called groups. The company- 
column is formed, like our quarter- 
column from line, on a central com- 
pany in battalion drill—/.e., No. 1 
zug forms up (seven paces) in rear 
of No. 2 zug, and No. 3 zug (seven 





1 U.S.I. Journal, vol. xxxix. No. 153, p. 615. 
® Tbid., vol. xxxii. No. 145, p. 841. 
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paces) in rear of No. 1. “Com- 
pany square ”—“ the last vestige 
in European tactics,” to quote 
Colonel Hale, “of a formation 
which the Germans consider so 
well calculated to delay and re- 
strict the development of the 
highest fire-action at the most 
critical moment, and to co-operate 
with the enemy’s cavalry in its 
endeavour to provide a good target 
for its artillery” 1—is formed by 
the leading zug halting, the next 
zug wheeling outwards, and the 
third zug closing and forming the 
rear face. 

We draw attention to this merely 
because the question of square for- 
mations has been a good deal dis- 
cussed amongst us of late years ; 
the Germans deprecate the use of 
even this small company square, 
which is allowable only under very 
* special circumstances. 

When ordered to extend, the 
leading zug in company-column (or 
any named zzg in line) moves out, 
the other two ziige forming the 
support in line or column. Rein- 
forcement of the fighting line is 
made “by the insertion of fresh 
ztige into the line itself, or by pro- 
longing it. The support, 
formed in column or line, marches 
without keeping step, and conforms 
to the movements of the fighting 
line. When under the enemy’s 
effective fire, it marches ‘in step,’ 
and every change of formation is 
avoided.” ” 

The most significant change is 
in the duties of the battalion com- 
mander, who no longer handles 
the battalion in the fighting line, 
the company commanders being 
responsible for the leading and 
handling of the four companies. 
“The whole system of infantry 
fighting,” says the Preface, “is 


1 U.S.I. Journal, vol. xxxiii. No. 148, p. 577. 


3 Tbid., p. 579. 
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based on the co-operation of the 
several companies with one another 
in the various phases of the fight.” ® 
“ Battalion fighting formations no 
longer exist.” 4 

The following are the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the Brigade, 
Regimental, and Battalion In- 
structions in Part I. of the Ger- 
man Infantry Drill Regulations :— 


Section 229, F Brigade.—“ The de- 
ployment of the battalions for action 
rests in the hands of the regiment.” 

Section 225, E Regiment.—“ The 
deployment of the company-columns 
for action rests with the battalion.” 

Section 219, D Battalion.— The 
direction of the fight in the fighting 
line rests with the companies.” 


This denotes the consummation of 
the system of organised co-opera- 
tion which had its origin at Sedan, 
and which has displaced elaborate 
drill. 

Every officer and soldier in the 
German army is supposed to be 
trained to think for himself, so 
that on occasion he may be able 
to act for himself. The simple 
formations given are to be thor- 
oughly mastered, so that their 
application to circumstances may 
come more readily. ‘ Normal for- 
mations should be given up with- 
out hesitation whenever the vary- 
ing circumstances require it.” ® 

Whatever formation is adopted, 
the utmost development of fire 
should be aimed at, and the con- 
trol of fire is in the hands of group- 
leaders and zug-leaders, upwards. 
The effective application of fire- 
action is the guiding element 
throughout. 

In the case of infantry v. in- 
fantry, the German Regulations 
say that “the result depends, 
apart from moral factors, on the 
musketry training, fire discipline, 
2 Ibid., p. 578. 

5 Ibid., p. 584. 
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and the direction of firing. The 
commander’s task is to bring as 
many rifles as possible into action, 
or to gain the upper hand by con- 
centrating the fire effect of ex- 
tended lines on decisive points.” ! 
With regard to the action of in- 
fantry v. cavalry, they say that 
“infantry should remain convinced 
that it has nothing to fear from 
cavalry, even in superior numbers, 
if it retains its coolness and firm- 
ness. The most effectual 
manner of receiving cavalry is to 
bring the greatest available num- 
ber of rifles to bear upon it ;” ? 
and as regards artillery, the fact 
that infantry only has superiority 
when the shortest ranges are 
reached, should induce it “to get 
as close as possible to artillery by 
availing itself of the formation of 
the ground. Infantry-fire should 
first be directed on any teams that 
may be visible, and then on the 
gunners.” ® 

As we have said, the teaching 
of our Drill-book of 1889 was in 
a great measure on the lines of 
the German Regulations ; but we 
hope that in the new edition a 
few more excisions will have been 
made, and the whole book written 
up to date in the matter of small- 
bore magazine rifles and smokeless 
powder. We by no means wish 
to advocate a slavish imitation of 
the Germans, who, after all, are 
not faultless. A good deal of 
what may work well in the Ger- 
man army may not suit the con- 
ditions of our army, while in other 
points—notably as regards savage 
warfare—we may be in a position 
to “teach them a thing or two.” 
But we may well avail ourselves 
of the best points in the organisa- 
tion and working of the best army 
in the world, and apply them, if 
we can, to our own little army. 


1 U.S,L. Journal, vol, xxxiii, No. 148, p. 588. 
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The general method of attack is 
similar in all the leading European 
armies, and as the system laid 
down in our 1889 Drill-book is 
familiar to all our readers, we need 
not enlarge on the subject. The 
tendency has been to preserve a 
comparatively narrow front for the 
purposes of better control and 
direction, for the more convenient 
placing of supporting troops, and 
to ensure the steady advance being 
carried on by line after line, like 
waves, in order to admit of a 
strong coherent line reaching the 
position. Skobeleff, we believe, 
said that a succession of even as 
many as sixteen lines may be neces- 
sary to ensure a successful attack 
on a well-defended position. The 
first line, or fighting line, includes 
the firing line with its supports and 
reserves. The second line, nomin- 
ally for the purpose of delivering 
the actual assault, may be used up 
to knit the first line long before ; 
so that the third line, instead of 
holding the position and entering 
on the tactical pursuit, may have 
to perform the duties originally 
assigned to the second line. Thus 
the possibility of a line having to 
assume duties other than those for 
which it is at first intended, neces- 
sitates an ample succession of lines 
to ensure the rolling on of a 
strong connected line up to the 
position itself. 

The best position for troops 
held in reserve is in rear of the 
flanks of the first line, for they 
then are in a position to fulfil the 
double objects of protecting the 
flanks while they are out of the 
main line of fire. 

In the German Drill Regulations 
the soldier is instructed not to 
halt during an advance without 
an order, and not to move from 
the point where he is posted on 


? Thid. 3 Thid. 
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the defensive. It is pointed out 
that it is far more important to 
secure the objects of the fight than 
simply to think of making use of 
accidents of ground. 

Stress is also laid on the im- 
portance of having a sufficiency of 
troops in hand to commence an 
action ; for to enter upon an en- 
gagement with insufficient forces, 
with the intention of reinforcing 
them by degrees (as at Spicheren 
and Colombey-Nouilly in 1870), 
means the constant engagement of 
inferior with superior forces. 

Attention to preservation of 
rigid intervals, dressing, and such- 
like detail, is unimportant; the 
great thing is to prevent one por- 
tion of the fighting line from inter- 
fering with another by overlap- 
ping, and thus masking its fire. 
Hence the importance of good 
direction. 

The points for attack and the 
selection of objects to fire at are 
primarily decided by their tactical 
importance for the time being. 

The advance should if possible 
be made _ uninterruptedly, — it 
should be continuous. Firing on 
the move has little results, and 
the frequent halts under fire un- 
steady men, and may tend to in- 
crease the number of stragglers. 

We may observe, by the way, 
that military histories rarely re- 
cord the enormous amount of de- 
fection, straggling, hiding, «c., 
incidental to every battle. Sheri- 
dan in his Memoirs draws a 
graphic picture of old King Wil- 
liam rating some of his runaway 
soldiers at Gravelotte. It is con- 
soling for us to be told that the 
merit of British troops in this 
respect is that they will “ remain” 
just two minutes longer than those 
of other nations ! 

The introduction of small-bore 


magazine rifles and smokeless 
powder will no doubt influence 
tactics, but to what extent is as 
yet undetermined. 


“The most evident advantage of 
the new powder lies in the small 
amount of smoke created, which al- 
lows of better aim, and consequently 
better shooting. . . . A further ad- 
vantage is in the better leading of the 
firing troops, the clearer observation 
of the individual, and of the effect of 
fire. Unless required for other rea- 
sons, the absence of smoke also allows 
of the pauses, formerly considered in- 
dispensable during the period of rapid 
fire, being omitted. On the enemy’s 
side it prevents his recognising at 
once the exact situation of the de- 
fensive position to be attacked. In 
conclusion, the battle-field is rendered 
far more open to observation. These 
advantages may be claimed equally 
by the troops employed in the attack 
and in the defence. Opposed to them 
there are certain disadvantages to be 
recognised. The uncertainty of the 
aim (determining the enemy’s posi- 
tion) will be greater than formerly, 
which will detract from the advan- 
tage claimed for clearer observation. 
The difficulties of command will be 
enhanced by this circumstance ; they 
demand a higher tactical ability and 
initiative from leaders of all ranks. 
The difficulty of recognising the ene- 
my’s position will demand a more 
thorough reconnaissance, and render 
the command more than formerly de- 
pendent on reports of others.” ! 

On the whole, the new rifles and 
the smokeless powder will leave 
the balance of advantage with the 
defence. For the attacking force 
will have great difficulty in dis- 
covering the position of the enemy’s 
batteries and intrenched infantry, 
while being itself exposed during 
its advance to a deadly fire. Yet 
it must be remembered that this 
advantage would only hold good 
throughout in the case of a purely 
passive defence ; and a purely pas- 
sive defence is a thing of the past. 
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The offensive or active defence— 
which is our traditional style of 
fighting against Europeans, on ac- 
count of the smallness of our army 
precluding the adoption of offensive 
tactics—at the moment thecounter- 
attack is entered upon, becomes 
the offensive, and therefore trans- 
fers the balance of advantage to 
the enemy. Hence the advantage 
to the defence from the introduc- 
tion of the new rifles and the 
smokeless and more powerful pow- 
der is not so great as it would at 
first sight appear to be. 

In his précis of Colonel von 
Lobell’s Report for 1889, Colonel 
Hildyard thus sums up the general 
conclusions to be drawn from the 
small experience we at present 
have of the smokeless powder and 
small-bore rifle :— 

“The fire action will begin at far 
greater distances than formerly ; 
fighting in extended order will be 
the only form adopted, not only for 
the opening and carrying through of 
the fight, but also for its decision. 
Movements of bodies of troops in the 
vicinity of the enemy’s fire will be 
more difficult ; columns must be no 
longer exposed to it. The extension 
of front of the fighting troops, no less 
than the distances between the sev- 
eral lines and the reserves, will be in- 
creased, Direct advance on the enemy, 
without his fire having been previ- 
ously beaten down, will expose the 
troops to destruction. Frontal at- 
tacks without simultaneous pressure 
on the flanks will not secure any de- 
cisive advantage. The deployment 
will have to be carried out earlier 
owing to the increased difficulty of 
reconnaissance. 

“The spade will be more than ever 
an arm in the hands of the infantry 
—even during the attack. It may 
at the same time be noted, that earth- 
works, such as shelter-trenches, &c., 
must be given a far stronger profile, 
looking to the increased penetration 
of the small-bore bullet. Whether 
night fighting will obtain increased 
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importance, as is frequently main- 
tained, is uncertain, for fire is of 
small importance on these occasions. 
In any case, it is indispensable to 
accustom the troops to the peculiari- 
ties of fighting at night.” 4 


Major Otto Wachs, in his re- 
marks on the German autumn 
manceuvres of 1890, says :— 


“One does not intend to fight night 
battles in the future, a view which 
does not put out the possibility of 
assembling before daylight, and with 
daylight to begin with superior forces 
a decisive battle.” * 


As the remarks of this well- 
known writer, from which we 
quote, are among the most recent 
contributions to military litera- 
ture, it is interesting to note 
what he says regarding the influ- 
ence of the new rifle, as evinced 
in the German manceuvres of last 
year :— 


“The low trajectory of the projec- 
tile from the new rifle, its accuracy 
in hitting the aim, and its wider 
— of activity, have caused the 
distances to be increased from where 
the beginning of the action takes 
place. . . Till the beginning of 
this year (1890) it was thought a 
tactical fault if troops began to fire 
at a greater distance than from 400 
to 500 metres. This has been altered 
suddenly by the ‘Terturen ’—that is 
to say, by the supplements to the 
* Felddienst-Ordnung. These sup- 
plements say plainly that it is for- 
bidden for columns and lines to stand 
unsheltered if within range of artil- 
lery and infantry fire, and they order 
to begin firing at greater distances 
than before. These two directions 
change at once the tactics of the 


columns and of the lines into the — 


tactics of the shooters. According 
to the new rules, the infantry fought 
in the first line in swarms of shooters, 
and where the country was favour- 
able the troops were allowed to rally. 
Years ago no one would have ima- 
gined that the time was so near that, 
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as happened in the last manceuvres, 
ten companies of one regiment were 
engaged as shooters while only two 
remained closed as a reserve. It 
happened that when an army-corps 
was in action whole brigades fought 
in masses as shooters.” ! 


Clearly, then, the whole question 
of infantry tactics is at present 
in a very unsettled and uncertain 
state. As regards fire control, 
Major Wachs contends that it is 
rendered easier. Yet we may as- 
sume that volley-firing by men in ex- 
tended order will be as difficult as 
before ; and though volley-tiring, if 
it can be carried out, is most effec- 
tive, especially on the moral of the 
enemy, we are inclined to think 
that independent firing, well con- 
trolled, will be the fire of extended 
troops, volleys being reserved for 
closed lines under cover and at 
the earlier stages. There is the 
same repugnance as before to long- 
range firing, the opinion of most 
men being that it seldom repays 
the expenditure of ammunition, 
while it prolongs the mental and 
moral strain, and decreases the 
reliance of the men in their wea- 
pons, if they see that their fire does 
not seriously impede the assailant’s 
advance. Yet it may be that long- 
range fire will have to be resorted 
to, as Major Wachs hints; and if 
the opening of fire does not mean, 
as it used to, the comparative ces- 
sation of control, long-range fire 
from a defensive position must tell 
tremendously. 

One point of importance which 
we have not touched upon is the 
absence from our infantry training 
of any system of grouping. The 
group system has for some years 
past been adopted by all other 
European armies, The commander 
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of the Forth Volunteer Brigade 
pleaded ably for the establishment 
of a group system in our army, in 
the admirable lecture to which we 
have more than once referred. 
The late Colonel Brackenbury 
drew attention to the importance 
of the subject in his valuable book 
‘Field Works.’ Captain Mayne, 
in his ‘Infantry Fire Tactics,’ has 
shown the advantages of such a 
system. The question has been 
discussed in the ‘Army and Navy 
Gazette,’ and elsewhere. Yet, in 
this respect, we are in statu quo. 
The German group consists of 8 
to 12, the Austrian 8 to 14, the 
Italian 10, while the French is a 
quarter-section. Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Macdonald suggests a group of 
8 or two sections of fours, the group 
leader being “either a corporal or 
an experienced man selected.”? 
As far as possible the group, what- 
ever its numbers be, should always 
be together—in the barrack-room, 
on guard, and on fatigue, as well 
as on parade. Of course in our 
army, with our apologies for battal- 
ions, with our numerous “ duties,” 
“ fatigues,” and “ billets,” with our 
frequent drafts for the foreign 
battalions, the establishment of 
the group system in this full and 
complete manner is next to an 
impossibility ; but there is no 
reason why we should not in- 
augurate it and practise it as 
far as we can, at any rate on all 
“strong as possible” parades, in 
the summer months when there 
are no drafts for foreign service. 
Personally we should like the group 
of 8, but the group should consist 
of a multiple of 4; and if 8 is con- 
sidered too small, let us have a 
group of 12, provided we can get 
a group at all. . There can be no 


1 U.S.L, Journal, vol, xxxiv. No. 154, pp. 1035, 1034, 
? Ibid., No, 153, p. 624. 
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doubt whatever that “a good 
grouping system eliminates as far 
as possible the tendency to con- 
fusion,” and renders easier “the 
rallying out of confusion.” ! 

The training of our own as of 
other armies having been for years 
past for extended-order fighting, 
and extended order having come 
to be regarded as the inevitable, 
the only possible, method of at- 
tempting to advance against mod- 
ern firearms, the pubiication in 
Germany, two or three years ago, 
of that remarkable pamphlet, ‘ Ein 
Sommernacht’s Traum,’ came like 
a bolt from the blue. It stirred 
all thinking soldiers in Germany 
and elsewhere on the Continent, 
and provoked warm discussion. 
In England, owing, no doubt, in a 
great measure to the apathy of our 
press as to what goes on abroad, 
the very existence of the pamphlet 
was known but to a few. Only 


recently has it been placed within 


reach of all by the publication, in 
the ‘ United Service Magazine,’ of 
Captain Gawne’s excellent transla- 
tion—‘ A Summer Night’s Dream.’ 
The clever author of this able 
pamphlet tells us that when the 
Germans, in 1870, dissolved into 
skirmishing swarms in facing 
breech-loader fire for the first time, 
the men were beyond control of 
their officers ; that the plucky and 
determined few maintained the 
fight, while the many became an 
undisciplined rabble. He cites 
many cases of abject cowardice. 
He contends that the desire for 
dispersed order cum discipline is a 
desire for impossibilities. Either 
we must “surrender order and 
discipline in the fight,” ‘ accustom 
the infantry to fight in disordered 
masses,” and “ organise disorder ” ; 
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or we must “ give up the attempt 
to control crowds which have 
neither discipline, regularity, nor 
leaders ;” must “altogether forsake 
the dispersed formation and accept 
as our principle—cohesion, not 
dispersion ; mass, not individual 
fighting ; separate units, not mobs.” 
In a word, he pleads the “ aboli- 
tion of extended order.” ‘The 
extension of masses,” he says, ‘‘ is 
the evil soil in which the poison- 
ous plant, the men’s habit of hid- 
ing themselves away, flourishes so 
luxuriantly, and unfolds its ugly 
flowers.” He advocates the em- 
ployment of “ ziige in single rank 
and in close order ” for the fight- 
ing line, the strength of the zug 
being not more than fifty men. 
His ‘‘ close order ” is, in fact, men 
in single rank shoulder to shoul- 
der, so thoroughly disciplined as 
to fire only volleys by word of 
command, and to disdain cover, 
except what they happen to obtain 
when ordered to lie down. “In 
dispersion,” he says, “ it is difficult 
to be steadfast ; in close order it is 
difficult to be weak.” 

The “ Dream ” sets forth in de- 
tail the suggested manner of con- 
ducting an engagement. Into 
these details, and “Colonel Hal- 
len’s” method of keeping the men 
together, we cannot enter, but 
must refer our readers to the pages 
of the ‘ United Service Magazine.’? 
The intention is not to return to 
linear tactics, but to advance ; 
to introduce “rejuvenated linear 
tactics, suitable for modern fight- 
ing, and consisting of handy single 
ranks, with no depth of formation ;” 
to “restore again the shaken faith 
in thorough leadership.” 

A writer in the ‘ Morning Post,’ 
some months ago, expressed the 
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hope that as warm a discussion as 
followed the appearance of the 
pamphlet in Germany would be 
brought about by its publication 
in England. Doubtless it excited 
a vast amount of interest and 
created a profound impression, 
which would have been very much 
greater still but for the misleading 
title of the brochure. As yet, 
however, the hoped-for discussion 
has not come about to any notice- 
able extent. Is it because the 
arguments advanced appear sound 
and incontrovertible? Is the 
majority of thoughtful soldiers 
still sitting on the fence, undecided 
whether to come down on the old 
and well-known ground of extended 
order, or to try the promised land 
of the ‘Summer Night’s Dream’? 
We cannot pretend to answer this 
question, nor shall we attempt to 
discuss the practicability of the 
proposals so powerfully and graph- 
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ically put forward. Whatever 
individual opinions may be held 
as to these proposals, there is no 
doubt that no more valuable con- 
tribution to military literature has 
appeared for twenty years. We 
hope still that able men may come 
forward for the actual threshing 
out of the suggestions propounded 
by the gallant Prussian officer 
who, in the interest of his profes- 
sion, has so courageously exposed 
the shortcomings of his country- 
men in the campaign of 1870. 

Whatever be the future of tac- 
tics, we hope, as we believe, that 
British officers and men will up- 
hold the honour of the country, 
and that in spite of the meagre 
support and encouragement which 
they receive from the nation at 
large, they will prove themselves 
equal to the calls which may be 
made on their skill, on their val- 
our, and on their endurance. 
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A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 


CHAPTER XVII.—UNDER AN UMBRELLA. 


** Quam spe forte temere 
Eveniunt que non audeas optare ? 


When the Rev. Joseph Tinkler 
left the palace after a brief inter- 
view with his Bishop, and turned 
his footsteps towards the town, it 
might have been supposed, judging 
by his gait and aspect, that he had 
been sent for only to be admon- 
ished, and had been dismissed with 
a caution. 

He looked depressed, and there 
was no lightness in his walk. Yet 
many of his brethren would have 
carried the head proudly enough, 
and stepped out very briskly in- 
deed, under the circumstances ! 

He had, in fact, been offered the 
desirable preferment of the living 
of Scottowe, with its historic old 
church and delightful rectory. 

Will it be believed by ordinary 
common-sense folk, such as you and 
I, that he actually — while pro-, 
foundly grateful to, and warmly 
thanking the Bishop — hesitated 
about it ; and asked for some time 
— say till to-morrow evening ”— 
to make up his mind? Think of 
the difference between a poor hard- 
worked curate and a comfortably 
beneficed clergyman, my dear sir, 
and picture to yourself any sane 
man being such an idiot! But he 
had scruples, you see—does that 
make him less of an idiot? 

The Bishop respected and ad- 
mired these scruples—so he told 
Tinkler. Does that make him any 
more of a bishop? Well, no; but 
he knew from experience that such 
scruples were generally fictitious, 
and that in the one or two rare cases 
(and this was one) where they are 
genuine, are always overcome by 
force of circumstances or by pres- 
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sure of friends ; so he shook hands, 
and agreed to wait. 

Tinkler was going back now 
to his quiet lodgings, in order 
to go through a severe course 
of introspection, to question and 
wrestle with himself, and then to 
pray secretly and silently for guid- 
ance. He did not know whether 
his intellectual gifts, his attain- 
ments, or his temperament, justi- 
fied him ; or whether his constitu- 
tion was equal to the strain which 
he imagined would be put upon it 
by increase of responsibility. He 
was so profoundly humble-minded 
that to have thus, for the first time, 
in his own power the option of 
bettering his worldly condition, 
frightened him. He felt sorry, 
too, at the thought of leaving all 
his parishioners, who were old 
friends, and seeking fresh ones 
among new parishioners. But 
these same old friends would, as 
the Bishop very well knew, be the 
strongest persuaders to contend 
against when asked for their ad- 
vice ; so he was content to wait 
for Tinkler’s answer, which was a 
foregone conclusion long before 
the question was put. The news 
would be all over the town, and 
public opinion would side with 
Tinkler’s friends, so that he would 
be powerless to stem the tide. As 
a matter of fact, Stole had been 
directed to convey to the press 
“authority for stating that the 
Lord Bishop had offered to the 
worthy and esteemed curate of 
Westerly the important and valu- 
able living of Scottowe, vacant by 
the death of the late incumbent.” 
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He looked now as if the weight 
of empire, with all its cares, risks, 
and responsibilities, had come sud- 
denly upon him. It was a good 
long step into the town from the 
palace. Just as he reached the 
top of the High Street, the rain, 
which had been threatening for 
some time, came down suddenly 
and heavily, which enforced speedy 
recognition and necessary pre- 
caution. 

Tinkler stopped to put up his 
umbrella. He found himself facing 
a shop entrance, in the porch of 
which — taking shelter from the 
down-pour—was Georgie, with her 
garments neatly gathered up, and 
her small feet encased in the 
daintiest of boots, looking all 
round the pink of perfection and 
neatness ! 

She greeted him—an old friend 
—with a pleasant smile, and a 
movement as though she would 
venture out to shake hands with 
him. He could not allow this of 
course, so he made for the porch 
out of politeness, and doubtless 
for the same reason she made room 
for him. He closed the umbrella, 
and held the point of it outside to 
drip, with his left arm in the wet, 
while he shook hands. She had 
heard the news of his advance- 
ment only a few moments before 
from Stole, but as he asked her not 
to mention it till next day, she 
said nothing; but the fact gave 
her a very much greater interest 
in Tinkler than she ever felt be- 
fore. Don’t jump at false conclu- 
sions and blame her. She could 
no more help it than you or I. 
We all like success; we tolerate 
mediocrity, and we despise failure. 
Success is always interesting. 
Even the evil-doings of a great 
criminal command our careful 
attention; and we can’t avoid 
sometimes an unexpressed wish 
that he may escape punishment. 
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Are we therefore to be called base ? 
And why should you set her down 
at once as having a sordid and 
ulterior object in view because she 
showed this sudden interest in the 
advancement of a worthy man? 
The fact is, you know too much 
about. her. 

They talked and chattered for a 
considerable time about everyday 
matters and local topics, while the 
rain came down, and the cabs 
emerged from the back streets and 
lane stables (making their appear- 
ance like huge slugs out of dank 
quarters) in the wet, and picking 
up stray old ladies anxious to get 
home without damage. At last 
the storm cleared off a bit, and a 
sudden glint of sunshine made both 
crane out and look—one up and 
the other down the street. There 
was nothing in their looking oppo- 
site ways, and it was not to see if 
any one was approaching who might 
make mischief, for there was none 
to be made ; but you cannot be a 
very observant person if you have 
not noted the same peculiarity in 
any two persons under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

They ventured out together at 
last. 

“You must not let me take you 
out of your way,” she said. 

* No,” he replied, “ you do not. 
I am going your way,—in fact, I 
was just making for home.” 

“Oh, how fortunate! I’m so 
glad!” Home he called it! Look 
you—a mere lodging; just a bed- 
room and sitting-room, and—all by 
himself. No wonder Georgie had 
pity for him. She was so glad he 
was on the road to promotion. 
I say once more she could not 
help it. 

The deluging shower began again. 
The umbrella had therefore to go 
up; and, as a matter of common 
politeness, he had to offer his arm. 
As a matter of common precaution 
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she had to take it, and keep close 
up to him too, to prevent the drops 
from wetting her shoulders. Shop- 
boys and shop-girls sniggered and 
looked out of windows; but when 
they saw that the man was Tinkler 
they didn’t trouble to put two and 
two together, because they knew 
that the same umbrella had been 
held by the same kindly hand over 
the poorly clad and the humble 
times out of number. Georgie did 
not care whether they sniggered 
or not; and he, good soul, didn’t 
notice anything. 

Old Mrs Mannix, the dress- 
maker, ventured a hazardous bet 
as they passed her door. “I'll lay 
my life,” said she to a customer, 
“that the doctor’s daughter is com- 
ing to her senses. Time is nearly 
up with the officers. She’ll have 
to take what she can get or do 
without.” 

“ She'd be a fortunate woman if 
she got him,” said the customer. 

“Oh! maybe so,” responded 
Mrs Mannix ; “ that’s neither here 
nor there !” 

“ Tfe’s one of the best creatures 
in the world.” 

“T find them sort gets their 
wives to become milliners—for 
dressing niggers mostly,” retorted 
Mrs Mannix, “ Dorkirsis and the 
like. Parsons is aither fools or hum- 
bugs, and they all has the same 
sort of conversation, which makes 
it sometimes puzzling to separate 
‘em.” She meant classify. “It’s 
by the wives I find it out. The 
humbugs marry rich ones; and 
the pauper ladies, after they 
have had their fling, and can’t 
ketch nothing better, goes in for 
the fools.” 

“But there is a large section 
left out of this calculation, Mrs 
Mannix ; the ladies who have had 
their fling, but aren’t paupers.” 

“You mean like her ?” 

* Yes,” 


“They mostly run to old maids if 
they don’t ketch fools too: they’re 
all as one ; for husbands they must 
get. They ain’t all clever enough 
for lawyers, Mrs Jenkins.” 

Mr Jenkins was an attorney, 
who had been one too many for 
Mrs Mannix in a case of disputed 
accounts against a client, which 
she hadn’t forgotten, 

*Do you know, Mr Tinkler,” 
said Georgie, stopping him for a 
moment at a crossing to gather up 
her skirts again, “I often fancy 
you must be doing too much: 
working too hard, slaving about 
in all sorts of weather, looking 
after poor people, and attending 
meetings. You never get any rest, 
and don’t take any care of your- 
self.” 

“Oh, not at all. Why do you 
think so?” 

“ Well, papa was saying yester- 
day that you looked harassed and 
overworked. He said he wanted 
you to come to dinner, and you 
were off on duty, and wouldn’t 
listen to him. You ought to go 
to the seaside, or somewhere, for 
rest, like other people.” 

“T don’t feel as if I wanted rest, 
I assure you ; but—I—I—confess 
to you that, just at present, I am 
rather anxious about a certain 
matter—about what course to 
pursue under sudden and peculiar 
circumstances which have cropped 
up—very unexpectedly. I shall 
probably consult him to-day, or 
perhaps to-morrow.” 

“Oh, do! I hope you have not 
had any unpleasant news.” Here 
there was just a very gentle pres- 
sure on his arm. 

“Tt is nothing—unpleasant, but 
—momentous.” 

She looked up at him with those 
expressive eyes of hers, and with 
a questioning gaze which he could 
not resist. He wanted sympathy 
and friendly advice—here was the 
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first indication of the existence of 
the former. The gentle pressure 
on his arm was not relaxed ; and 
Georgie certainly looked her best. 
He was a man, and not a mere 
brother. The moment was oppor- 
tune. 

*T have not told anybody yet,” 
he said; “but I will venture to 
tell you.” Jt never occurred to 
him that it was not, up to that 
time, possible to have told any one 
else, Georgie being the first ac- 
quaintance he had met since he 
left the palace. 

“Ts it a secret ?” she asked. 

“ Well, it is and it isn’t, really. 
But——” 

* Oh! I'll keep it—for ever ; you 
may rely on me.” 

“T am sure of that—absolutely 
certain. I merely mean that I do 
not wish it talked about—till to- 
morrow evening.” 

“Ah!” said Georgie, “I can 
respect your confidence for a 
longer time than that, I hope, 
without any very great effort. 
3ut can I be of any use to you? 
That is what I should like.” 

“ You are very kind and good.” 

“Oh no; I try to be kind, of 
course, but I’m not good,” said 
Georgie, deprecatingly, as became 
a young woman acknowledging her 
shortcomings to her spiritual head. 
“We are none of us good. Don’t 
say that any more,” and she shook 
her head at him most sternly. 
“You are such a generous kind 
man yourself, that you judge other 
people by your own standard.” 

The fine perception which could 
detect any tinge of insincerity in 
Georgie was wanting; and the 
utter absence of all guile led him 
to believe fully in her honesty of 
speech. Was he not justified in 
this? Had not the Bishop said 
quite as much, or more, a short 
hour previously. There was no 
collusion, and each was personally 
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disinterested as a witness in his 
favour. But now, as then, he felt 
abashed, as a modest man will who 
has throughout his life been un- 
accustomed to praise, and has done 
his best without it. 

“T am very pleased, of course,” 
he said, “to find that you think 
so well of me—so kindly; but 
really I don’t deserve it.” 

‘Tf you did not you would soon 
be told so, I promise you, by other 
people,” said Georgie. 

He looked full into her face. 
There was a charming open ex- 
pression in it. “You must not 
flatter me any more,” he urged. 

“T don’t flatter one bit—I never 
do—I hate it. When I say you 
are all these things, I only repeat 
what everybody says.” 

He shook his head deprecating- 
ly; but still it was soothing to 
hear all this, after having duly 
protested against it. 

“Oh, it is no use denying it,” 
she persisted. ‘ Papa says you'll 
break yourself down if you don’t 
take advice in time. Mamma told 
him he ought to speak to you, and 
he said it was no use, so I deter- 
mined to do so myself on the first 
opportunity.” 

“What if I were to take the 
advice—coming from you?” 

“Oh, I so wish you would! I’m 
sure you would acknowledge that 
my prescription was sound. You 
overdo things.” 

“We cannot overdo our duty.” 

“That’s all very well; but if 
you kill yourself you can’t do any 
duty then.” 

No: but in that case should 
he not have his reward? Should 
he? That was the question. Had 
he any wish to die? Well, honest- 
ly, no—to-day less than ever. As 
he met her upturned gaze once 
more, his memory reverted to a 
time when he had dared to hope 
that his reward might begin in 
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this world, and that Georgie might 
be its chief ingredient. The 
soldiers scared him off on that 
occasion; but now! A strange 
sensation thrilled through him as 
of latent possibilities and unex- 
pected developments — confusing, 
complicated, but, somehow, in the 
aggregate consoling. 

“You promised to tell me some- 
thing—a secret. Now I’m quite 
ready.” 

“Well, I am troubled and per- 
plexed about an offer made to me 
to-day, by the Bishop. He has 
given me preferment—in fact, the 
option of accepting the rectory of 
Scottowe.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” She 
stopped suddenly, to emphasise her 
joy. It would have taken a 


cleverer man than Tinkler to dis- 
cover that the news had not burst 
upon her then for the first time. 

“ At the prospect of getting rid 


of me?” he said in a tentative 
way. He felt there would be 
pleasure in hearing her repudia- 
tion of the idea, and knew that 
she would repudiate it. He was 
fast becoming demoralised. 

“Oh no: you know very well 
it isn’t that. The dear Bishop! 
It shows that he can see for him- 
self, at all events, and reward the 
men that really do the work.” 

“But I have not accepted, as 
yet. It is not certain that I shall. 
There are a great many 2 

“ What!” she exclaimed, speak- 
ing slowly and deliberately. ‘“ You 
don’t really and truly mean to tell 
me that you were so—so—disin- 
terested ” (she was within an ace of 
saying stupid) “as to throw away 
such a—chance”—the last word 
escaped her, and there was no help 
for it,—“ the chance—of doing so 
much good, and of extended use- 
fulness.” She did not get out of 
it so badly after all. 

“T have asked for time—till to- 
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morrow—to consider the proposal, 
and to talk it over with my most 
intimate friends ; and you are the 
first to whom I have unburdened 
myself.” 

*T’ll soon settle it, if you leave 
it to me,” said Georgie. ‘ Now, 
just you promise me faithfully that 
you'll come and see papa and talk 
to him before you come to any 
fixed determination.” 

** Very well; I will promise.” 

She had got to the same convic- 
tion as the Bishop about the final 
result; though, like him, she 
thought it just as well to let the 
fish play with the bait, which he 
was sure to swallow. After all, 
this is the only way—if you come 
to look at it—in which a fish can 
be hooked. You angle for him; 
but he immolates himself. You 
can stand on the bank and gaff 
him, and do the landing by-and- 
by on your own account — and 
this was what she meant to do. 
Tinkler’s fate was sealed ; though 
he posed, to his own satisfaction, 
as a free agent. The Bishop 
thought him a good catch—as a 
worthy clergyman deserving pro- 
motion; she thought him an 
equally good catch—from an en- 
tirely different point of view. 

They chatted on _ pleasantly 
enough till they reached her door 
steps, and the time came for part- 
ing. He felt as though he should 
awfully like just to kiss her hand 
as she laid it in his, but he re- 
strained himself of course. It was 
so nice to be liked by anything 
pretty ; so gratifying to be appre- 
ciated by Georgie—and a Bishop— 
on the same day. No wonder if 
he lingered while he said farewell, 
and repeated it. 

*T hope you'll feel really sorry 
when you leave us, at all events,” 
said she. 

“Tf I leave you I most undoubt- 
edly shall; but we will let the 
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question lie over and remain in 
doubt till to-morrow.” 

He did not emphasise the you in 
any way, but it was unnecessary. 
He shook hands a second time, 
however, and lifting his hat (care- 
fully sheltered under the umbrella), 
went his way. 

She knocked and rang with her 
usual vigour, which always had 
the effect of making her nervous 
mother jump up in her chair. Then 
she stole a glance at the retreating 
figure down the street. 

“ Ah, well,” she said, in a com- 
forting sort of way to herself, 
“‘what matters? He is what people 
call a good soul,” Here she scraped 
one dainty boot, and then the other, 
meditatively. .““ Yes; I know it 
really means that a person has 
either a bad figure, or a bad con- 
stitution, or is ill of the epidemic 
called poverty, which is each sup- 
posed to be counterbalanced by— 
‘a good soul,’ In his case it is the 
figure only ; and it isn’t every girl 
that can pick and choose. He can 
be managed, and made perfectly 
happy and contented ; and he is 
as honest as the day. I could, if 
I were ever wicked enough, easily 
deceive him ; but he would never 
think of trying to deceive me or 
anybody else—the good soul! 
Only imagine his living such a 
lonely life for so long, in those de- 
pressing lodgings—all by himself ! 
He can’t be permitted to do the 
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same in the big house at Scottowe. 
Somebody must marry him ; and, 
if I do, I’ll not let him fret or get 
sorry.” 

And Georgie went indoors a 
more serious girl than she was 
when she went out half an hour 
before, and heard the interesting 
bit of news from the Rev. Septi- 
mus Stole. 

Stole himself was sorry —very 
sorry. He told every one that he 
should miss Tinkler very much in- 
deed, which was literally true ; but 
the interpretation put upon this 
regret by the public was not the 
right one ; all the same, it answer- 
ed Stole’s purpose. His feeling 
was selfish; he found Tinkler so 
useful and obliging. Only recently 
—to mention an instance which 
has occurred to me—at the school 
children’s picnic, all the penny 
buns would have been devoured by 
the hungry young marauders be- 
fore the prescribed time, were it 
not that this kindly curate sat 
upon the hamper to keep the lid 
down. Would his successor sit 
upon the hamper, or allow himself 
to be sat upon by Stole ? 

Perhaps, when Georgie comes to 
explain herself more fully by-and- 
by, my common-sense readers may 
discover better excuse for her self- 
interestedness than for Stole’s; 
and will give due weight to the 
various items of self-sacrifice which 
she will have to face. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


** Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain!” 


—CLovan. 


** Carpitque et carpitur una, 
Suppliciumque suum est.” 


At breakfast Mrs Collyrium 
hardly ever appeared at her best. 
It is a meal, it must be confessed, 
not favourably adapted to show off 


—OvIpD. 


to the least disadvantage the social 
defects of a hypochondriac, for, like 
the queen of the Grotto of Grief in 
the ‘Spectator,’ she was “full of 
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herself, always in eternal pensive- 
ness.” She and Georgie were not 
in good humour on this particular 
morning. There was, therefore, a 
good deal of conversational skir- 
mishing, which finally resulted in a 
downright passage of arms. It 
would be hardly fair to report the 
whole of it, and possibly might not 
be interesting. We will therefore 
use our discretion in the matter. 

“Well, mamma,” said Georgie, 
“ what 7s the earthly use of always 
grumbling? Why don’t you refuse 
all invitations, stop at home, and 
go to bed, if you don’t feel equal to 
going out?” 

“It is no pleasure to me, all the 
same. I assure you I merely do 
it, and have done it, out of a sense 
of duty to you. You manifestly 
derive a certain amount of pleasure 
from it, though it does knock me 
up for a week.” 

Georgie said “ Pish!” in a very 
rude and contemptuous way, which 
quite sufficed to silence her mother 
for the time being ; the pause being 
devoted to the despatch of business. 

“ Well,” resumed Georgie, put- 
ting down her empty cup into the 
saucer, with a clang which almost 
startled her mother into letting her 
full one fall out of her nervous 
grasp ; “I won’t ask you to sacri- 
fice yourself any more on the altar 
of affection. I’m quite sick and 
tired of it all.” 

“Tt certainly is time for you to 
look at life a little more seriously.” 

“That’s just it. I’ve come to 
the conclusion that I must, posi- 
tively and truly, do something. I 
was seriously thinking, some time 
ago, of advertising for a situation 
as a governess—headed TALENtTs 
To Let—don’t you know ; just like 
‘Apartments to Let,’ or ‘ Fur- 
nished Lodgings to Let.’ You 
know the sort of thing ; it would 
look first-rate in large print.” 

“Even if you meant what you 
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say, you could not hold such a 
post,” said her mother, with a 
blandly aggravating sceptical smile ; 
and helping herself to the discarded 
stale slice of bread (cut off by 
Georgie) as a silent protest against 
wasteful habits. ‘“ You are so very 
impulsive.” 

“Very impulsive! You mean 
bad-tempered, of course. Well, 
I’m not! I’m much obliged all 
the same. I thought you meant 
that I was toostupid. In any case 
I didn’t mean what I said, so it 
does not matter. I have no notion 
of being a governess. I’d rather 
be a kitchen-maid. Heigh-ho!” 
and she sighed a big, loud, deep 
sigh. “I wish I could invent 
something for taking away pimples 
and moles, or removing what are 
called ‘superfluous hairs.’ There’s 
Canon Fungus with a big thing on 
his left cheek, and several bulrushes 
growing out of it, and old Mrs 
Fungus with a lot of brushwood 
about her chin that I’m sure she’d 
give pounds and pounds to get rid 
of. Papa says that the patent 
medicines are all simply humbug, 
and yet people go crazed about 
them, and the knowing ones make 
fortunes.” 

“Tt is hardly likely that your 
father will leave you in such a po- 
sition as to render it at all neces- 
sary for you to earn your bread. 
I don’t know why you should sup- 
pose it possible.” 

*T don’t suppose it, or suppose 
anything at all. You can’t under- 
stand the feeling of wishing ‘to 
be, or to do, or to suffer,’ like 
the definition of a verb in Lindley 
Murray’s grammar—something, or 
anything, for a change, just to get 
out of one’s everyday humdrum 
life, and to step into something 
different ; to become a rowdy, or 
a female chimney-sweep, or an 
actress, or a hospital nurse, or a 
nun, or anything to effect a radical 
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change, and get up a new sensa- 
tion.” 

“One thing is quite clear, at all 
events, as I have frequently said, 
your father has a great deal to 
answer for. He has utterly spoiled 

ou.” 

“‘T’m sure he spoils you a great 
deal more. He is too fond of you 
to give you physic ; and he tries 
all his experiments on me instead. 
You see the result of his last new 
tonic: I simply devour everything 
within reach.” 

Devour! The word was enough 
in itself, without the association of 
ideas, to do away with any slight 
relish Mrs Collyrium might have 
had for anything on the table. 
She sighed one of her small but 
most eloquent sighs, and leaned 
back in her chair. 

There was silence for another 
space, broken only by the clatter 
of her daughter’s knife and fork. 

“Positively, Georgie, it is oppres- 
sive,” said she, refilling the latter’s 
cup, “quite oppressive to see any 
one, especially a lady, eat such a 
breakfast. It makes me feel faint.” 

“T should be faint if I didn’t,” 
replied Georgie, leaning across the 
table for the bread-knife. “It is 
two days since I took papa’s tonic. 
I can’t help it, really.” 

“Oh, nonsense! you should help 
it. It is too gross: you give way 
to it.” 

“Of course: I eat when I’m 
hungry, and I stop when I’m—sat- 
isfied. Everybody does, I suppose.” 

“Excuse me, everybody does 
not: it is brutish, mere animalism.” 

“ Well, I never set up for being 
anything but an animal, and I 
don’t mean to; but I can’t see 
that being a half-starved and 
hungry one implies any particular 
amount of virtue.” 

*“T didn’t suggest starvation,” 
said Mrs Collyrium, severely ; 
“but there is, let me tell you, such 


a thing as moderation in all things. 
You always contrive somehow to 
put a wrong construction on what 
I say; or you give me a short 
answer if I venture to open my 
mouth.” 

“ Ah! what’s the use of going 
on so, mamma? You know very 
well I don’t mean it half my time, 
when I say I do,” replied Georgie, 
still more intent on her breakfast 
than argument; “but you are so 
awfully touchy, you know.” 

The reader will have surmised 
that mother and daughter were 
not sympathetic, but fiercely anta- 
gonistic. The mother was gener- 
ally considered a charming person, 
and was liked by everybody except 
Georgie ; yet, strange to say, she 
was the only person whom Georgie 
really disliked. Hardly a day 
passed without some sparring be- 
tween them, which sometimes grew 
so hot as to call for the interference 
of the doctor. Mrs Collyrium 
generally came off second best, be- 
cause her over-sensitiveness ren- 
dered her too open to attack, and 
she felt a wound where her daugh- 
ter merely felt a scratch. 

All this came to the doctor 
through an early marriage. He 
was paying the penalty of his folly 
by having rivals in his house, 
where he hoped to find peace. 

The most unamiable trait in 
his daughter’s character was, that 
she never spared, or made allow- 
ance for, her mother’s feelings ; and 
the mother, basing her conclusions 
on the experience which she had 
of Georgie, applied the abstract to 
the concrete, and concluded that 
society in general came in for the 
same treatment at Georgie’s hands, 
which was far from being the case. 
There were faults on both sides. 

The poor doctor was often bit- 
terly attacked by his wife for not 
sufliciently upholding her author- 
ity, and accused sometimes by the 
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daughter of being prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the mother, so that he had 
an anxious time of it; often after 
a hard day’s work, when he would 
far rather have had peace and 
quietness. But what man properly 
so called ever obtains freedom 
from worry of one sort or another. 
The doctor was, nevertheless, a 
perfectly just man, and both women 
knew it, though in moments of 
irritation they mutually tried to 
fasten a grievance upon him. He 
never sided with either except 
upon conviction, and carefully 
laboured to explain himself when 
he did so—which often made more 
mischief than if he had held his 
tongue, because it was sure to give 
a triumph to one or the other, 
when both were in the wrong. 

The state of things at home 
puzzled him now and then, and 
he used to wander into mental 
speculations on atavism and hered- 
ity—subjects which still require a 
great deal of clearing up and sys- 
tematising ; and he had not gone 
as deeply into them as Prosper- 
Lucas or Galton. 

Georgie wasn’t like either parent. 

I suppose that the mental and 
moral qualities of both the male 
and the female may be neutralised 
by union, as in chemistry, and the 
result be quite something else. I 
don’t put it too well, but I think 
my meaning may be gathered: 
anyhow, it was somewhat sad for 
the doctor. 

Georgie’s sex, too, was a disap- 
pointment to all three. If she had 
been a boy, things would have been 
very different. There would have 
been birch-rod and absence from 
home, instead of perpetual inter- 
course; and jealousy would have 
been impossible. She herself would 
have given worlds to be a boy; 
and went as near to being one as 
circumstances would allow. What 
a dashing soldier she would have 
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made if nature had only been kind, 
and given her more legitimate fight- 
ing to do than a mere war of words, 
with her mother to represent the 
enemy! She had striven hard to 
marry a soldier, with a view no 
doubt to commanding his regiment 
ultimately on her own account 
through him; but failure stared 
her in the face. 

The garrison ball had put her 
out of heart and spirits, and on 
this particular morning she was 
unusually bitter and_ rebellious. 
When her mother resumed the 
attack, she was only too ready for 
action. 

“ You know perfectly well, Geor- 
gie, the difference between refine- 
ment and vulgarity, and how easy 
it is to be ill-bred. Besides all that, 
it grows on one so.” 

“Of course I know; but one 
must really be a bit ill-natured 
sometimes, or satirical, or whatever 
you call it; and one can’t help 
being observant. But one says 
lots of things, and does lots of 
things too, that one would not be 
guilty of for worlds, if one dreamt 
for a moment that outsiders would 
know. We fight, mamma, you 
and I,—there’s no mistake about 
that ; but we don’t do it in public 
—that would be truly horrible, and 
we should never forgive ourselves 
if we were found out, should we?” 

Mrs OCollyrium shrugged her 
shoulders merely, and said no- 
thing. 

“T was going to tell you agree- 
able news a while ago, when we 
went off the line, and got on toa 
side track. I may as well do it 
now. You'll be delighted to hear 
that I have wiped out one reproach 
at all events. You have frequently 
told me that I never know my 
own mind. Well, I became more 
intimate with it quite recently. 
I’ve made it up at last—on one 


point.” 
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Mrs Collyrium waited silently 
for information, which seemed to 
slightly nettle Georgie, and drove 
her into blunt statement of fact. 

« T’ve determined—to get—mar- 
ried.” 

* Have you a—any ” Mrs 
Collyrium started in her chair. 

“ No, I haven’t,” replied Georgie, 
taking her mother up short ; “ but 
all the same, I’ve settled who he is 
to be.” 

Mrs Collyrium shuddered, and 
shrank momentarily within herself. 
“He!” 

* You are not surprised, mother, 
at anything I do—or say: you often 
tell me so.” 

“You are so painfully—coarse, 
child. If you please, let us change 
the subject.” 

** Well, if I’m coarse, I’m prac- 
tical.” 

Mrs Collyrium 
shoulders again. 


shrugged her 


“No, mother; please don’t let us 


change the subject—just yet. I’m 
really serious.” 

Mrs Collyrium responded to this 
appeal by a stony but manifestly 
interested stare, lifting her gaze, 
but not moving her head. “ May 
I ask,” she said, “ when you arrived 
at this determination ?” 

“Oh! yesterday ; quite suddenly.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Many things led up to it. At 
the last ball I found myself actu- 
ally without a partner for three 
valses—an ominous fact which 
spoke volumes. One who does 
not take fair warning deserves 
and courts disaster. I must not 
play tricks with time.” 

“You seem to be very self- 
satisfied and certain.” 

“That’s just what I’m not, but 
what I mean to be.” 

“Well, pretty confident—if you 
like that better. Matters are not 
so easily to be arranged as perhaps 
you imagine.” 
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“ Why ?” 

“Do you think that you have 
nothing to do but hold up your 
hand? Your assurance is amazing ! 
Do you suppose that every girl 
can succeed in captivating and 
pleasing a man?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Georgie, 
complacently; “but if I have suc- 
ceeded in pleasing so many men, 
it’s queer if I can’t please one in 
particular, now that I have—made 
up my mind about him.” 

“You speak as confidently as if 
the thing were done.” 

“T do.” 

* And yet you have not hada 
proposal.” 

“No, not yet. You see it is 
such a very short time since I— 
made up my mind ; but I'll see to 
it at once now. I'll get him to 
propose immediately.” 

*‘ Georgie !” 

“Yes. I’m going to bring it 
about! You think it isn’t nice to 
hear me talk so.” She gave her 
mother time to express her senti- 
ments by another look. ‘“ Isn’t it? 
Well, it is not nice either to be 
left out in the cold, and be laughed 
at by those who are wrapped up. 
Romance is all very well till the 
bloom is off it or off one’s self.” 

* But you can’t seriously mean 
that you are going deliberately to 
make a dead set at a man, Georgie 
—to run him down—to—to—de- 
ceive him ?” 

“IT never said I would deceive 
anybody,” she went on, with an 
angry stamp of her foot, “I won’t 
deceive the man. But things have 
come to such a pass that if I don’t 
—don’t—get settled, I’ll have to 
do something desperate or strange. 
I had it in contemplation recent- 
ly, to nail up a coat and trou- 
sers on the door, as a scarecrow 
sort of thing, don’t you know, 
warning the men off, just as game- 
keepers do stoats and weasels and 
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magpies, and objectionable vermin 
generally ; but I thought I’d post- 
pone the step for a bit longer. 
I’m mixing up things rather; but 
I’m sure you know very well what 
I mean. I say again, I won’t de- 
ceive the man; but I don’t want 
to deceive myself. There are ob- 
jectionable ways of putting things, 
as you say, and perhaps I am rather 
too much given to dropping into 
those ways. I say this out of re- 
spect to your more refined nature ; 
but the plain English of the situa- 
tion is that it looks serious, and I 
don’t want to be—sold, which most 
likely I shall be if I don’t —do 
something.” 

Mrs Collyrium became lofty, as 
in duty bound. “There are cer- 


tainly objectionable—very objec- 
tionable—ways of putting things ; 
and to import slang and sordid 
self-interest, Georgie, into such a 
delicate question as this, is really 
too dreadfully objectionable.” 


“T don’t see why mere senti- 
ment should suffer in the slightest 
degree, but rather the contrary, by 
being made to conform to a sen- 
sible matter of business; and, in 
fact, from what I can see, it very 
often does; for when people talk 
of a ‘good match’—which I find 
mothers generally approve of— 
it is simply business, and nothing 
more. The gilding is put on the 
gingerbread, but after all, the 
gingerbread is the real thing. 
Now, if I make a prudent match, 
and marry a good man, I may not 
unreasonably expect your blessing.” 

“T hope, with all my heart, that 
you may be so fortunate as to 
marry a good man.” 

“Fortunate! Oh, pooh! I 
mean to. Didn’t I tell you I had 
made up my mind?” 

There was an awkward pause. 
The mother’s curiosity was roused, 
but she did not like to show it by 
asking the question which must 
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have been on the tip of her tongue. 
Georgie did not leave her very 
long in suspense. 

* Shouldn’t you really and truly 
like to know who the fortunate— 
victim is to be, mamma?” 

“Still jesting, Georgie!” she 
said, with a severe smile. 

“T was never more serious in 
my life. Don’t be surprised when 
you hear his name—Tinkler !” 

But, notwithstanding the cau- 
tion, her mother was surprised. 
She raised both her hands moment- 
arily, in an incredulous, jerky, 
desponding sort of way. 

“Goodness!” she ejaculated. 
“ Goodness gracious me!” 

‘You are astonished, after all ?” 

“Why should I not be? It is 
not very long since you received 
the man’s advances with a cold- 
ness amounting, in my humble 
opinion, to absolute rudeness—or 
something next door to it.” 

“Yes, I admit all that. But 
things were quite different then. 
I always had plenty of partners, 
and he was only a poor curate. 
But I have had, as I told you, 
warnings—serious ones; and he 
has been appointed by the Bishop 
to the living of Scottowe. That’s 
what I learned yesterday, when I 
made up my mind.” 

Her mother sighed profoundly, 
and shifted uneasily on her chair. 

** You look pained. Why should 
you feel so?” 

“Tf you had accepted, or even 
encouraged, him as a curate, I 
should not have felt so humiliated 
on your account. I should not 
have been forced to apply the 
abominable word sordid to the 
action of my only child.” There 
was a quaver in the voice ; Georgie 
knew her mother too well to be 
deceived. 

“But how could you expect me 
or ask me to encourage him while 
he remained a poor curate, mamma? 
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I really could not do it, no matter 
how hard I might have tried.” 

** Because he was poor?” 

“ Yes—I honestly say it—be- 
cause he was poor. I always did 
dislike poor curates to the end 
of the chapter, even utterly good 
ones, like Mr Tinkler.” 

Her mother’s cold stare fell on 
her again, and seemed to ask in a 
silently pleading sort of way for 
some explanation that might not 
show her daughter in such a dread- 
fully unamiable light. Georgie 
soon put her out of suspense. 

“ For it always seems to me,” she 
went on, “such a contemptible 
thing, mamma, for a man to be 
secretly pulling the poor devil by 
the tail all the week-days, and then 
to spend Sunday in openly abusing 
him. When a man gets a good 
living he’s under no compliment to 
the devil then, and may abuse him 
without being mean, don’t you 
know. It alters the aspect of 


matters altogether. That’s exactly 
how I feel.” 
Mrs Collyrium was over-refined 


for Georgie. The latter’s speech, 
therefore, left her argumentatively 
stranded. There was only one 
mode of escape which she always 
resorted to under similar circum- 
stances. 

“You had better discuss the 
disagreeable question with your 
father.” 

* Why disagreeable ? 
quite pleasant !” 

“It is useless my continuing 
the conversation ; but I can’t help 
remarking that it seems rather 
premature, to say the least of it. 
You are speculating on an uncer- 
tainty.” 

“Yes; counting chickens prem- 
aturely is not sound arithmetic. 
I never was good at sums; but all 
the same, mamma, I mean to pre- 
side at Scottowe Rectory. I mean 
to marry Mr Joseph Tinkler; and, 


I think it 
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when I’ve got him, I mean to be a 
good wife, and I mean to astonish 
you and some others by the exem- 
plary manner in which I devote 
myself ever after to parish work. 
T’ll have a first-rate choir to please 
him, and I'll look after schools, 
Dorcas meetings, girls’ friendly 
societies—everything, in fact; and 
I won’t be taken in by pious old 
humbugs like Mrs Fungus, and her 
old husband the canon.” 

“Mrs Fungus is a genuine, true 
Christian,” emphasised Mrs Col- 
lyrium ; “ you must be well aware 
of it.” 

“Of course I am,” responded 
Georgie; “any misfortune that 
falls upon her is a trial; when it 
comes on her neighbours or friends 
it’sa judgment. There is no doubt 
about her right to the title.” 

“You have always been unchar- 
itable to her,” said Mrs Collyrium, 
stung into retort, “for no other 
earthly reason that I could see, ex- 
cept that I have a warm and sin- 
cere regard for her.” 

“Nonsense, mamma! How can 
any sensible person believe in a 
creature that pretends to have 
toothache, when we all know there 
isn’t a tooth in her head—with a 
root to it. She doesn’t get round 
me with Scripture texts, I can 
assure you. You know yourself 
the sort of life she leads the old 
canon.” 

“T don’t know anything of the 
sort, and I don’t wish you to at- 
tribute knowledge to me which is 
uncharitable and unchristian.” 

* Well, if you don’t know, papa 
does. I don’t intend to lead poor 
Tinkler a life like that; and I 
don’t intend to humbug people as 
she does.” 

I have said that Georgie was 
coarse, and so has Mrs Collyrium, 
who hated coarseness, and doubly 
hated it when it bordered upon pro- 
fanity. She now gathered up, with 
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offended dignity, the needlework 
on which she was always engaged, 
and as she did so, the doctor’s 
latch-key sounded in the lock of 
the hall-door. 

He met his wife at the foot of 
the stairs, and saw at a glance 
that there had been a passage of 
arms. 

“Well, my dear?” he said, in- 
quiringly and tentatively. 

“Go in,” she replied, in a dis- 
tant and cold tone, which con- 
veyed the often-repeated charge 
that he alone was to blame for 
Georgie’s bringing up, “ go in and 
speak to—your daughter.” The 
voice and the phrase seemed to 
imply that there was no sense of 
partnership whatever in this mat- 
ter of parentage. 

“Yes, papa; come in,” said 
Georgie, from the room. 

“What’s up now, child?” he 
asked, when they were alone. 

‘Oh, nothing very much, papa ! 
—and yet there is—a great deal— 
a very important secret.” 

He stood with his lips apart— 
expectant. 

“ Are you curious to know, eh ?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“ Really ?” 

* And truly.” 

“Well,” and she stood on tip- 
toe and whispered into his ear. 

“Stuff! What!—bless my soul! 
—to whom ? 

“ Mr Tinkler.” 

“ Humph! That’s extraordinary! 
You might do worse!” 

“ But—it’s because—I can’t do 
better! You dear old man! Now, 
promise that you will set me up 
with a good stock of forks and 
spoons, and all that. Don’t be so 
alarmed! Plated ones will do. 
They'll look nice and bright and 
fresh for a while, you know, like 
the owners ; and when the plating 
is wearing off them the shine will 
be wearing off us too, in accord- 
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ance with ‘the fitness of things,’ 
—as you say sometimes.” 

Here Georgie gave him such an 
affectionate embrace that—looking 
into her face, and seeing a certain 
sadness in it, not in accord with 
the levity of her words—the tears 
came into hiseyes. Before he had 
time to recover himself she had 
kissed him again, and was gone. 
She loved him very much. 

*“Women are queer cattle,” he 
said to himself, going to his study. 

The two he had to deal with 
gave him a great deal of trouble, 
it must be owned, from time to 
time. Why should they be jealous 
of each other, when he liked both 
in such an utterly different way ? 
This was the question he often 
asked himself, and asked himself 
in vain. 

Men, you see, can split hairs, 
and analyse their feelings, and 
classify their affections, and codify 
their emotions: women love or 
hate. Mrs Collyrium had a set 
phrase that always drove him wild. 
“ Ah, my dear,” she would say 
with a resigned expression, “it 
wasn’t always so;” meaning that, 
now, it was all Georgie—while 
she herself was nothing, and didn’t 
count. “Time was”—but then, 
that was before Georgie—when 
her feelings and her opinions and 
her wishes had “some weight” 
with the doctor, she was wont to 
say. 

He wondered to himself whether 
all wives were alike in this respect. 
He couldn’t tell, of course, without 
asking the husbands, which was 
out of the question, so he never 
ascertained to his own satisfaction 
whether his wife was singular, or 
whether she was one of many who 
expected husbands to go on spoon- 
ing at fifty, when their heads were 
bald, as they did at twenty-two ; 
or whether there were mothers, in 
a majority, sensible enough to re- 
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cognise the law of change ; and to 
see the selfish littleness of female 
craving for perpetual worship, 
when age has necessitated the 
“ scalpette,” and brings to light 
all their inevitable shortcomings 
and littlenesses, at the same time 
that it gives them high duties to 
fulfil, and obligations which can- 
not be set aside. 

Of course there must be change 
—there always is. Venus and 
Juno never did agree or hobnob 
it on equal terms. But the worst 
of it all is that the wife calls this 
change by such dreadful names, 
that the poor male feels abject and 
hurt, and lives on, even to old age, 
with a feeling that he is guilty of 
a cumulative kind of baseness 
which can only terminate with 
death. 

If surcease overtakes the man 
in the very early stage of matri- 
mony, the young widow wrings 
her hands in grief and sorrow, 
comforting herself with the con- 
viction that she will be with him 
later on, for ever in the better 
world. If he had lived longer in 
this one, she might perhaps come 
to find equal consolation in the 
certainty —for which there is 
Scriptural warrant—that there is 
a perpetual state of divorce in 
the “Great Beyond.” Meanwhile 
there is no limit here, either to 
marriage or divorce—which is 
some satisfaction. 

In fairness to the doctor it must 
be owned that he had loved and 
worshipped even longer than most 
husbands do; yet this was not 
enough. When is it? Women 
are so voracious in this item of 
love, that few indeed, and rare, 
are those husbands who escape 
reproach. 

The plain English of it all is, 
that the malady is one from which 
the male recovers, but the female 
never. 
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When he wins the “object of 
his affections” he is satisfied with 
victory, and prepared to settle 
down and enjoy the fruits of it; 
but she must go on repeating vic- 
tories and accumulating triumphs 
over him, or she will not rest con- 
tent. She thinks she retrogrades 
if she is not fully assured that she 
advances, and is loath to recognise 
the truth, that a time comes when 
there can be no advance, no more 
conquering ; and, after it, a going 
down-hill, or even retrogression. 
She fights against the inexorable 
law of change; she beats the air, 
and the stray blows fall retribu- 
tively on the bald head of the 
imbecile who so often in years of 
indiscretion told her that she was 
an angel, and lives to doubt it. 

The doctor often devoutly wished 
he hadn’t said quite so much long 
ago, or that his wife’s memory had 
not been quite so retentive. At 
all events, he must see her now 
about this new revelation of 
Georgie’s. It would be necessary 
to talk matters over, whether he 
liked it or not ; so, having written 
a few prescriptions and a letter or 
two, he left his sanctum and went 
in search of his wife. 

He didn’t think much the worse 
of his daughter. I ask any com- 
mon-sense father, Why should he? 
I ask any common-sense woman 
the same question. Put one such 
into the judgment-seat of the Court 
of Conscience, and see whether she 
will, without grave doubt and 
hesitation, affix the condemnatory 
theta nigrum to the name of 
Georgie. I don’t think it. 

The Rev. Joseph Tinkler was 
quite unaware of the preparation 
of this net, in which he would have 
enmeshed himself long ago if he 
had had the least encouragement. 
Georgie had two strings to her bow. 
She knew his weakness for music, 
and was confident that her siren 
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voice would penetrate the cotton- 
wool by which his sensitive tym- 
panum was always protected. 

The male biped may be altogether 
out in his calculation of averages 
and probabilities; but there are 
certain instincts by following which 
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a woman seldom errs, and which 
bring chance within the bounds of 
certainty. Georgie meant to be 
a prophet, not only in her own 
country, but in her own behalf, 
—which was much more to the 
purpose. 


CHAPTER XIX.—CONSULTATION. 


“ T have no exquisite reason for it, but I have reason good enough.” 


— SHAKESPEARE. 


‘Then did all sternness melt, as melts a mist ; 
And so reserve relented by degrees.” 


The mission intrusted to her by 
Major Tynte did not long remain 
unfulfilled by Lavinia. In his 
letter he entered very fully into 
the past history of Hugh Scottowe; 
the bar-sinister of a previous 
generation; his intense family 
pride (which so strangely always 
manifests itself with tenfold force 
under such circumstances); his 


questionable, but not intentionally 


criminal, dealings with Hinch, 
which so nearly brought him with- 
in the grasp of the law; his en- 
listment, and his marriage; the 
state of his young wife’s health— 
which was such as to urgently call 
for female sympathy and help— 
and her trouble at parting, under 
such trying circumstances, from 
her husband. The major felt that 
in appealing to Lavinia he did not 
appeal in vain. 

As a matter of courtesy, Aunt 
Polly had to be consulted about 
the whole business. Now, though 
she was an extremely discreet and 
proper person under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, she was not wise in 
the course she took when the facts 
were laid before her. She spoke 
dubiously about the whole business, 
counselling caution, which nettled 
Lavinia. 

“Won't you make inquiry first, 
dear?” she asked. ‘“ Wouldn’t it 
be well if you did?” 


—Henry TAyLor. 


“Oh, of course!” 

“ Well, how do you propose to 
inquire ?” 

“T mean to go myself and do 
it,” said Lavinia, decisively. 

This was directly the reverse of 
the precautionary step which Aunt 
Polly desired, and left the difficulty 
still an initial one, from her stand- 
point. 

“Couldn’t you send Thomas? 
or Jane could go, after she clears 
away the things, just to—to bring 
you word, and have a look round.” 

“T’ll go myself,” said Lavinia, 
as decisively as before. 

“cc Why q ”? 

“ Because Jane is better-looking 
than I am, and—she is not a lady. 
Ladies do not run half such a risk 
as servants do. But, in any case, 
there is no danger. The neigh- 
bourhood is notalow one. I know 
where the street is, and I am going 
in broad daylight. Major Tynte 
expressed a wish that I sheuld 
befriend this poor lonely woman, 
and I mean to. There is simply 
nothing in the wide world which I 
could do that I would not do for 
him, putting common humanity 
aside altogether.” 

‘My dear, he does not ask you 
to be—indiscreet. Suppose — I 
only say suppose—that this woman 
is not——” 


Lavinia took her up short. “I 
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know what you mean, but I don’t 
care whether she is or she isn’t— 
not one straw.” 

“ But——” 

* Let me finish. You have only 
part of my answer — concerning 
myself ; the other part, concerning 
the major, is, that he is a gentleman. 
When he wrote he believed so far 
in me as to feel that what is called 
‘indiscretion’ would not stop me. 
It would require a social five-barred 
gate to keep me back now from 
fulfilling his request.” 

* T didn’t mean to keep you from 
ultimately fulfilling it. I only say 
suppose——” 

* But I won’t suppose! When 
he wrote that letter he must have 
written it with a sense of obliga- 
tion hanging over him. He was 
asking a favour: there is none 
now. He must have said to him- 
self, ‘Though she has rejected me, 
still I may rely on her to do me 
this one kindness,’ and so he might: 
that was when we were—estranged. 
You know our relations are quite 
different now ; and if it was neces- 
sary to die for him, I would die— 
much less go on a simple mission 
of charity.” 

Poor Aunt Polly! She had done 
so much, as we know, and had 
done it so cleverly, to bring about 
that last momentous interview with 
the major, which had resulted so 
satisfactorily, that it was very hard 
to be sat upon in this fashion, and 
she felt it momentarily. “ Re- 
member that I did not volunteer 
my opinion, Lavinia,” she said, 
“and I did not mean anything I 
uttered to be tortured into indirect 
censure of yourself, or into dis- 
praise of Major Tynte.” 

*T know you didn’t, you dear 
old thing!” exclaimed Lavinia, 
embracing her with an impulsive 
suddenness which seriously disar- 
ranged her head-gear. ‘There! 
are you in good humour again?” 

“Oh yes, yes, dear,” said Aunt 
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Polly, endeavouring to rearrange 
what was left of her back hair, 
and to straighten her cap. 

“ Because if you are not, I'll do 
it all over again.” 

“Why did you consult me at 
all,” she asked, speaking with a 
hair-pin between her lips, “if you 
meant all the time to have your 
own way? you—creature, you!” 

“Why? Well, of course, I con- 
sulted you just as everybody asks 
for advice from people they are 
fond of.” 

“ Without intending to take 
it?” 

“Yes; without in the least in- 
tending to take it—if it wasn’t 
what was wanted. One always 
goes in for advice on chance, mean- 
ing to do as one likes in any case ; 
but if the advice happens to fall 
in with one’s own views, it gives 
one additional courage and satis- 
faction. I should like to have 
had the moral support of being 
able to say—That’s just what Aunt 
Polly suggested.” 

* But it just isn’t—you aggra- 
vating creature!” 

‘No, it is not ; but it is a point 
gained to know exactly what you 
think, even though you pronounce 
against me.” 

“You would not let me explain.” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary. Come 
away from the door, and let us 
sit down here. I want to talk to 
you in a whisper. Now, if this 
girl is not Scottowe’s wife, she 
may all the more need a woman’s 
help and good influences to save 
her from herself in her despair ; 
and, as I said before, all I can do 
shall be done at once—to-day— 
even if I have to follow her into the 
lowest haunts of iniquity. I don’t 
mean to blench or fail. I am 
determined to show myself worthy 
of the trust reposed in me. You 
must not thwart me.” 

“T know, my dear. You mean 
you won’t stand opposition.” 
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“JT do. I mean that; but I 
mean more. I mean that you 
must help and encourage me in- 
stead ; and if I am abused, stand 
up for me. If I only get a good 
chance at Mrs Grundy, won’t I 
scratch her face! and I'll expect 
you to do the same! Don’t look 
at me as if you thought I was 
going crazed, because I’m not. I’m 
perfectly sane.” 

“My dear,” retorted Aunt Polly, 
“ don’t you know that crazed people 
always think that ?” 

“ Well, I am satisfied in my own 
mind of this—when the major 
wrote the letter, he was perfectly 
convinced that he was not asking 
me to do anything which would 
compromise me in the smaliest 
degree: that is a sane and rational 
conclusion to come to.” 

“Well, it is, and I agree with 
you; but all the same, people are 
sure to say that it is queer.” 

“Who? Mrs Grundy—pish ! 
What do I care?” 

* But you should.” 

“ But I shouldn’t! Don’t let us 
fall out again, as you know the 
consequences ; and besides, as I 
said before, I want your help. 
You have great influence with Mr 
Pipperly.” 

“Oh, stuff!” said Aunt Polly, 
looking indifferently indignant, but 
pleased withal. This to the casual 
observer would seem an impossi- 
ble aspect; but in reality it is 
not so. 

“You may say ‘stuff’ as often 
as you like, but you know it is 
true,” said Lavinia, holding up a 
warning first finger to indicate 
that her assertion must be accepted, 
and not argued about ; “and I am 
very glad that it is true, because 
I mean to basely trade on it. I 
am going to ask him to advise me 
to do what he will consider a very 
foolish thing, and—I want you to 
back me up.” 

“ Upon my word!” was the only 
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gloss which Aunt Polly found 
ready. 

“T must have entirely my own 
way in this too; and I want you 
to keep him in order, and not let 
him give me too long a lecture.” 

“My dear, I have very little 
power over Mr Pipperly.” 

“You must exercise the whole 
of it, whatever the amount, against 
your own judgment and common- 
sense, and entirely in the way I 
wish.” 

Aunt Polly gave in. “I do 
really and truly believe,” she said, 
after a long endeavour not to pro- 
mise till she knew,—“I do really 
believe that if you asked me to 
stand on my head, I’d do it for 
you at last.” 

“T should be very sorry to ask 
you to do anything of the kind,” 
said Lavinia, “ because I am quite 
certain that Mrs Grundy would be 
horrified to a far greater extent 
than she is likely to be by any 
impropriety of mine. But, now 
that you have promised, I'll tell 
you everything, and let you into 
the plot. First of all, I mean to 
purchase the old hall and grounds 
of Scottowe.” 

“To live there?” 

“Perhaps; but that’s quite a 
secondary consideration.” 

* As a speculation ?” 

“Well, no; not that—at least 
not a monetary speculation, but as 
a sort of—of—moral speculation. 
I didn’t think you’d have been half 
so inquisitive, or I should have 
been better prepared to explain.” 

“ But it seems such a very odd 
notion.” 

“ Does it? Why don’t you call 
it foolish ?—I know you are dying 
to. I won't be a bit angry.” 

“ Well, it ts foolish,” said Aunt 
Polly, reassured by the last state- 
ment, 

“Suppose I admit that? Tm 
going to have my way all the 
same. The place has been in the 
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hands of the lawyers for ever so 
long. I don’t in the least under- 
stand the case, though I have been 
trying to make it out, and have 
read ever such a lot in the papers 
about it lately. People seem to 
be connected with it of whose 
names I never heard, and to have 
interests of a complicated nature. 
The only part of the proceedings 
which I cared about was the order 
made by the Court for its sale, and 
today I see the advertisements 
are out. Iam going to bid for it 
—that is, I am about to ask Mr 
Pipperly to see after it, and to get 
somebody to bid on my behalf. 
First, he must go and see it. Not 
that I want him to; but he is so 
dreadfully upright that he won't 
be satisfied unless he does so, and 
comes back and does his very best 
to put me off—which he won’t suc- 
ceed in. Now, if you could only 
persuade him to do what I want 
without any botheration, I’d say 
that you were undoubtedly the 
very best of aunts!” 

“My dear, he would not pay 
the smallest attention to me.” It 
pleased her to hear these little 
speeches refuted. 

“Tm quite certain he’d do more 
for you than for me or anybody 
else.” . 

“Oh, stuff! You flatterer! He 
would not do that, I know. I 
don’t consider it wise myself.” 

“That means that you would 
tell him to go against me. If you 
dare! Only just think: Scot- 
towe is quite close to Tynterne, 
the major’s place. At least it will 
be his, and it would be so nice to 
be near him,” said Lavinia, as if 
she meant that they were to be 
merely neighbours. 

“Oh,” said Aunt Polly, “do 
give me credit, my dear, for some 
sense! When you have got him 
you won’t care for Scottowe, I'll 
engage. There must be some other 
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reason for you wishing to have the 
lace.” 

“ Well, there is: I may as well 
tell you at once. I want to save 
it, and to give it back to this 
young soldier out of the regard I 
entertain for him.” 

“For him? And you have not 
even seen him !” 

“T mean regard for the major.” 

** Well, if you call even that a 
reason, there is no use in talking 
sense to you any more. You must 
be really demented, child !” 

** [ distinctly remember,” said 
Lavinia, raising a minatory first 
finger, “that when we stood over 
there watching the 20Ist going 
away, you resented the assertion 
hotly when I made the self-accu- 
sation. Should I have believed 
myself then, or shall I believe you 
now ?” 

“ T don’t know, I’m sure, for the 
life of me,” was all Aunt Polly 
could say by way of explanation. 

** Suppose we both acknowledge 
that we were mistaken. I’m not 
in the least demented, I assure 
you. Iam only in love—ever so 
much — over head and ears, as 
people say. I am determined to 
fully merit the first confidence re- 
posed in me by the man who has 
asked me to be his; and to do so 
most effectually I must buy Scot- 
towe. It may go cheap, and it 
may not—but I'll secure it.” 

** You mean in trust—from what 
you said ?” 

“Yes ; I mean in trust.” 

* Upon my word, Lavinia !—not 
going quite so far as madness, I 
must say I never thought you were 
such a goose. Even if you do buy 
it in trust, now, do you ever ex- 
pect a common soldier-man to be 
able to pay you back ?” 

“Oh! I’m sorry to say I am a 
bigger goose than even this shade 
of a possible repayment implies,” 
said Lavinia. “I didn’t mean a 
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pecuniary trust. I called the pur- 
chase a moral speculation a few 
moments ago; and as a natural 
consequence the trust becomes a 
moral trust.” 

“ Ah! ridiculous nonsense, child! 
Do you mean that you will buy it 
with your own money and then 
—give it away?” 

“That’s what I am really and 
truly driving at. I was just beat- 
ing about the bush, because I was 
afraid to speak out.” 

“Pish! you are not afraid to 
do as you like in spite of every- 
body.” 

“Well, I am a bit inconsistent 
now and then: we are all so, more 
or less, and I’m moreso. But you 
ought to be strictly accurate, you 
know. I did not say in spite of 


everybody, only in spite of you and 
Uncle Pipperly.” 

Both laughed at the premature 
announcement of relationship ; but 
there is many a true word spoken 


by accident as well as in jest. 
Aunt Polly wondered just then 
how much Lavinia knew ; but, as 
she could not tell by scrutinising 
the open countenance before her, 
she turned the subject back again. 

“Suppose,” she blurted out, 
“suppose, after all your trouble 
and expense, that the soldier gets 
killed and never comes back from 
the war.” 

She meant Scottowe of course ; 
but she would have given worlds 
never to have uttered the words, 
when it was too late to recall them. 
Lavinia’s face blanched suddenly, 
and her eyes filled with tears. The 
association of ideas could not be 
avoided, for the connecting links 
were too close. The major was in 
as great danger as the common 
soldier ; and the possibility that 
he might never return was momen- 
tarily too much for her. Silence 
was best for a while, till she re- 
covered herself. 
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“You poor dear thing!” Aunt 
Polly then said soothingly, and 
kissing her cheeks alternately 
again and again, “you must not 
mind a stupid old addle-headed 
creature like me. I could bite my 
tongue right off, so I could. You 
just cheer up and come with me, 
and we'll see and manage Mr Pip- 
perly, and do our very ‘best. Let 
me look at you.” 

“Oh! I’m all right,” Lavinia 
explained. ‘“ Didn’t you guess 
that I was only shamming, just to 
soften your hard heart. Now I 
have succeeded, I am quite happy 
and satisfied.” 

“ But are you really and truly 
all right?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Let me look.” With a hand 
on each temple, she gazed lovingly 
into the deep honest eyes of her 
niece. Then there followed an- 
other free gift in the shape of a 
final kiss, and the two walked off 
together out of the room, and on 
to the stair-landing. 

** Now,” said Lavinia, “ you just, 
like a dear, go and talk to Mr Pip- 
perly, and prepare him for the task 
that lies before him. He'll have 
to go first to Scottowe to see the 
place.” She ticked off on her 
fingers as she spoke, ‘Then he'll 
have to come back here, to try and 
dissuade me from buying. Then 
he'll have to go up to London to 
talk to the lawyers, and to com- 
plete the purchase. He'll be as 
mad as a hatter with me, I know; 
but you are solemnly pledged to 
be on the side of the goose.” 

“Very well. If I must I must. 
Come to my room and rest, and 
just take things quietly for an 
hour or so. 

“T mustn’t, I couldn't, really,” 
said Lavinia, going down-stairs. 
She paused half-way on the second 
flight, holding the hand-rail, and 
looking up with that expression 
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which, though so familiar to Aunt 
Polly, always touched her, — it 
was so soft and yet so strong, so 
love-seeking and yet so self-sus- 
tained. She leant over and spoke 
down. 

“Tell me, then, where you are 
going.” 

“To see the woman—Mrs Scot- 
towe.” 

“No!” said Aunt Polly. 

“Yes, really.” 

Then, as an alternative, “May 
I come?” 

“Not on any account. I must 
go by myself first. I'll come back 
and tell you all the news; and 
then, perhaps, we’ll go together.” 
As if a sudden inspiration struck 
her, she added, “ Perhaps I'll bring 
her to see you.” 

This staggered the elder lady, 
because it was just like what La- 
vinia would do; because as the 
house was Lavinia’s it was what 
she had a perfect right to do ; be- 
cause if she did it, there would be 
no end of talk; because it was 
quite uncertain whether the woman 
was married or not, and if she once 
got in, it might be hard to get her 
out ; because Jane might resent the 
intrusion, and there might be com- 
plications with Thomas (whose wife 
did not live in the house). All 
these thoughts crowding on one 
another were too much for Aunt 
Polly, and she retreated to the pri- 
vacy of her own apartment to con- 
sider them in all their bearings, 
while she “did up” her back hair. 
Presently she heard the hall-door 
slam, and knew that Lavinia had 
gone. It occurred to her that she 
ought to sendeither Jane or Thomas 
out after her; but Lavinia might 
be angry, and there was really no 
danger. So she decided to possess 
her soul in patience, and awaited 
developments. 

If the worst came to the worst, 
she could—no! come what might, 


she would never desert Lavinia, nor 
lose sight of her till she became the 
absolute and priceless property of 
the gallant major. 

Still she could not get this Scot- 
towe business out of her head ; it 
bothered her. 

* Tt all comes from a foolish in- 
considerate marriage,” she said to 
herself. “A pair of imprudent 
silly lovers, without a penny to live 
on, just go and——” She never 
finished the sentence, because the 
search for a lost hair-pin diverted 
her thoughts. I’m sorry for this, 
because Aunt Polly was a person 
whose opinions I should like to have 
ascertained on this burning ques- 
tion of the foolishness of poverty, 
falling in love, and getting married, 
and the possible after-consequences, 
obligations, and responsibilities. 

Fortunately for us commonplace 
people, the unwise are an enormous 
majority ; our personal sense of in- 
feriority would otherwise become 
unbearable to ourselves. “ Stul- 
torum plena sunt omnia.” This 
was a fact before Thomas Carlyle 
proclaimed it. But the difference 
between the city mouse and the 
country mouse is only one of de- 
gree; and the wisest of metropoli- 
tan sparrows will build in a rain- 
shoot. The storm bursts and the 
floods come ; her house and family 
are swept away. Her rustic cousin 
chirps, “ How silly!” Butif, after 
all, the weather only holds up, and 
the city mother rears her feathered 
family and starts them safely on 
“their own hook,” how wise she is, 
compared to this country cousin, 
who built her nest in the hedgerow, 
and had her family murdered by 
marauding schoolboys. Therefore 
I say again, “ Stwltorwm plena sunt 
omnia.” The data on which we 
found our conclusions as to wisdom 
are not absolute or stable, but rel- 
ative and shifting; and circum- 
stances over which we have no con- 
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trol may shape precisely similar 
actions into either sense or non- 
sense. 

There is no certain platform for 
“the superior person” to orate 
from. For my part, I prefer to 
take up my position among the 
majority ; and when I see a result, 
I venture to prophesy. 

With regard to marriage, the 
initial step may always be con- 
sidered risky ; but the most foolish 
venture from a worldly point of 
view, may—as I know—give the 
lie to croakers, while the reverse 
holds good with equal force, and 
the “great match,” based on the 
keenest maternal foresight, ends, 
how many times too often, in dis- 
astrous failure? Therefore it is 
that any little wisdom one has, and 
on which one can rely, comes after 
theevent. You say the cumulative 
experience of society and of every- 
day life should count: perhaps it 
should; but in some things it 
doesn’t—notably in love. To be 
sure there is avoidance, abstention ; 
but sometimes you can’t avoid or 
abstain from temptation — and 
generally, you don’t. 

If you pull through all right, you 
are clever and to be congratulated ; 
if you don’t, you are a fool, and not 


to be pitied: in either case the re- 
sult gives the cue for the verdict. 

I have heard Aunt Polly herself 
declare—to pursue the bird illus- 
tration—that she considered the 
ostrich silly because it lays its eggs 
in the sand, and then runs away 
from them. This I consider grossly 
unfair ; and doubly so, coming from 
Aunt Polly. I hold that the os- 
trich is a religious bird, showing a 
large trust in Providence, when she 
leaves her offspring to be hatched 
by the sun. There are persons 
who prefer the method of the 
cuckoo. In any case we have to 
reckon not only with the ostrich 
and the cuckoo, but with the 
homely and more prolific goose, who 
makes shift to fulfil her obligations 
without forethought or cunning— 
and somehow generally manages to 
do it; with the unsuspicious hen, 
who rears a progeny of ducklings, 
and suffers agonies in her anxiety 
to keep them from getting wet ; 
and with the free-and-easy duck, 
who waddles through life without 
troubling herself about the moral 
obligations of maternity. The sub- 


ject is, in fact, too large for a mere 


fictionist to discuss at the end of a 
chapter ; and we must reluctantly 
leave it where we found it. 
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Every lover of Balzac knows 
the story of the famous search 
which ended in the discovery of 
the name Z. Marcas: how Bal- 
zac appointed Léon Gozlan to 
meet him in the Champs Elysées 
to do him an important service ; 
how Gozlan, racking his brain to 
guess what this service might be, 
kept the appointment on a cer- 
tain wintry day of June; how 
it turned out that what Balzac 
wanted was a name for the hero 
of a story he was about to con- 
tribute to the ‘ Revue Parisienne.’ 
In the driving rain Balzac ex- 
pounded his theory of names. He 


must have a name, he said, that 
would fit his hero in every possible 
respect, and he had exhausted his 
own resources without being able 


to find such. Names, moreover, 
could not be manufactured; like 
languages, they were a natural 
product, a growth. 

“If the name exists,”—began 
Gozlan, zealously. 

“It does exist,” Balzac broke in 
with solemnity. 

So there was but one thing to 
be done, to start there and then 
upon a voyage of discovery. Goz- 
lan suggested a scrutiny of the 
names in the streets, and they set 
to work at once, Balzac taking one 
side of the road, his friend the 
other, both running, head in the air, 
into the passers-by, who took them 
for blind men. Street after street 
Gozlan kept offering the most 
appetising names, which, however, 
Balzac steadfastly rejected: the 
Rue St Honoré to the Palais Royal, 
all the streets abutting on the 
Gardens, Rue Vivienne, Place de 
la Bourse, Rue Neuve Vivienne, 
Boulevard Montmartre.—At this 
point Gozlan mutinied. 


“Toujours et en tous lieux,” 
cries Balzac ; ‘ Christophe Colomb 
abandonné par son équipage,”— 
then, turning to entreaty, pleads 
for just as far as St Eustaché. St 
Eustaché meant a detour through 
numberless streets, till they 
arrive at the Place des Victoires, 
“criblée de magnifiques noms 
alsaciens qui font venir le Rhin 
& la bouche.” Again Gozlan 
threatens to abandon Balzac if 
he does not make an _ instant 
choice. “Just the Rue du 
Bouloi,” urges the indefatigable 
discoverer ; and off they go once 
more, until, in the last section of 
the interminable street, the novel- 
ist stood transfixed and quivering 
before the name Marcas. 

“ Arrétons nous glorieusement 
& celui-ci. Marcas! Mon héros 
s’appéllera Marcas. Dans Marcas 
il y a le philosophe, |’écrivain, le 
grand politique, le potte méconnu : 
ily a tout. Marcas!” 

That was what Balzac sought— 
a name which should, as he said, 
at once explain and depict his 
hero, a name on a par with his 
lot in life, which should not be 
tacked on at random, but should 
fit organically. He impetuously 
demanded a name which should 
answer to his hero’s face, his figure, 
his voice, his past, his future, his 
genius, his tastes, his passions, his 
misfortunes, and his glory. 

I suppose all novelists and story- 
tellers, whether or not they are so 
exacting as this, take some proper 
godfatherly or godmotherly care in 
the christening of their creatures. 
If they go no deeper, they at least 
observe the more superficial and 
obvious distinctions between char- 
acter of bourgeois and _ gentle 
blood. They seek names appro- 
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priate to calling or locality, and 
so forth. Most take some pains 
at least about the naming of hero 
and heroine. One class of novelists 
appeals to a sentiment of romance, 
with high-sounding, historic names ; 
another betrays the inevitable sig- 
nificance of nomenclature by scru- 
pulously employing none but the 
most familiar. For myself, I own 
I like my lady-loves of romance to 
have names that the lips and the 
memory can linger over lovingly, — 
Lorna Doone, Lucy Desborough, 
Di Vernon, Beatrix Esmond ; 
and there is sweetness as well as 
pathos in the simple signature of 
Clare Doria Forey, as Clare liked 
to write her name, _ because 
Richard’s was Richard Doria 
Feverel. Nothing short of demo- 
cratic training and _ Bostonian 
naturalism could have hardened 
Mr Howell’s heart into inflicting 
upon his Lady of the Aroostook 
and her many admirers, for the 
sake of whatever dramatic point, 
the revolting surname Blood. 
Beautiful and picturesque names 
are no small element in the pic- 
turesque beauty cf romance. We 
revel in a luxury of graceful names 
in Arthur’s court—amongst the 
Guineveres, and Yseults, and 
Tristrams, and Launcelots. They 
have the flavour of fruit on the 
lips, and haunt the ear like music. 
Or, to come back to novels, gener- 
ations of hearts have beaten time 
to the syllables Wilfred of Ivanhoe 
or Lucy of Lammermoor. The de- 
gradation of name is a bit brutal, 
even for parody, in the diverting 
‘Rejected Address’ which trans- 
forms— 

“ “Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stan- 

ley, on !’ 
Were the last words of Marmion,” 
into 
“Od rot ’em, 


Were the last words of Higgin- 
bottom.” 
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Juliet was the daughter of a 
land of lovely names, or she would 
never have asked her hackneyed 
question. To northern ears the 
vowelled Italian names all sound 
beautiful and magnificent. One 
wonders, ignorantly no doubt, how 
an Italian Dickens would find 
himself in droll and grotesque 
names. There must be some 
temptation, one would think, to 
make all the boobies and villains 
Germans. Thanks to what Mr 
Matthew Arnold termed the touch 
of grossness in our race, we are 
bountifully provided with names 
of all shades of vulgarity and 
hideousness. With us no booby 
or villain, at all events, need go 
inappropriately named. But it is 
unpardonable in fiction to burden 
a charming girl with a vile name, 
and to make heroes of Higgin- 
bottoms is a mere wantonness of 
Zolaism. Art exists to console us 
for the hardships and anomalies 
of life. 

Glaring offences most writers 
avoid. They succeed in securing 
at all events the superficial pro- 
prieties of nomenclature. But 
what Balzac sought was a pro- 
priety of nomenclature going very 
much deeper than this. He was 
a believer in a mysterious affinity, 
and reciprocal influence between 
names and people in actual life. 
Philosophers and the mob, he 
claimed, were at one in holding 
this view, so that there was no 
room left for a single heretic 
without the pale. 

“Except for me,” interjects 
Gozlan. 

What !—didn’t he believe that 
there were names which recalled 
special objects—a sword, a flower 4 
that there were names which at 
once veiled and revealed the poet, 
the philosopher, the painter? Ra- 
cine, for example—the very name 
depicted a tender passionate poet. 
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On the contrary, to Gozlan it 
gave only the idea of a botanist or 
an apothecary. 

“Well, Corneille? Corneille?” 

No; from Corneille the stub- 
born heretic got simply the idea 
of some insignificant bird. And, 
unconverted, he joined, as a sheer 
act of good-fellowship, in the 
Columbus expedition, without a 
shred of faith in the promised 
land; nor, it must be confessed, 
was his scepticism shaken even 
by the superb discovery, which 
intoxicated the romance - writer. 
Balzac, equally unshaken, carried 
the courage of his conviction to 
the pitch of fearlessly guarantee- 
ing actually at the man’s door 
that the veritable Marcas would 
turn out to be a genius, a Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

* Wasn’t that going rather far?” 
hinted Gozlan. 

‘* With a name like that,” comes 


the sturdy reply, “it is impossible 
to go too far.” 

The real Marcas was a tailor. 
Balzac’s head drooped for a few 


seconds. In a moment it was 
proudly raised again. “The man 
deserved a better lot,” he said; 
“anyway, it should be his business 
to immortalise him.” 

Respectable authority might be 
quoted in support of Balzac’s dog- 
ma from the days of the solemn 
naming and renaming amongst the 
Hebrews, down to the opinion of 
the immortal Mr Shandy. But 
whether we accept it, or feel in- 
clined rather to range ourselves 
with the Gozlanites, there can be 
little doubt that, in the world of 
art at all events, there should be 
some subtle appropriateness in the 
naming of the dramatis persone. 

What should be the nature 
of the appropriateness? What 
should be the secret of the 
affinity? Should novelists per- 
mit themselves to manufacture 
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names with an obvious meaning, 
like Fielding’s Alworthy for in- 
stance? or, like Balzac, should 
they search for mystic meanings 
in real names? In the first place, 
can there possibly be any affinity, 
apart from the special associations 
of a book, between a mere mean- 
ingless proper name and a char- 
acter? Gozlan said No. He 
accounted for the significance that 
Balzac found in such names as 
Racine and Corneille, by the fact 
that they had been borne by those 
great men. The characteristics of 
the poets had become associated 
in the mind with the sound of the 
names. This is no doubt largely 
true. The influence of association 
in matters of this kind is astonish- 
ingly powerful, and it is an influ- 
ence difficult to discount. Of such 
associations of ideas have not 
philosophers been found to create 
worlds and systems, which they 
have themselves pronounced to be 
very good? Take such names as 
Keats and Chaucer, for example. 
Would they not sound poor and 
mean, could we once rob them of 
their glorious associations? And 
the influence of association is all 
the stronger in the case of the 
men and women in novels, because 
we know them so much more in- 
timately than we know our friends 
and neighbours in real life. 
Chadband, Miss Miggs, Micaw- 
ber, Pecksniff, Sairy Gamp—were 
these names, then, really once ab- 
solutely non-significant? Surely, 
in the mere name of Micawber 
there already lurk suggestions of a 
waiting for something to turn up. 
Enthusiasts have been known to 
protest that from Silas Wegg’s bare 
name they divined the whole man, 
wooden leg and all, Nota bit of it, 
retorts rationalising common-sense ; 
make the experiment in a properly 
scientific spirit, and see. Set a 
man innocent of Dickens to evolve 
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from the letters of the word Peck- 
sniff the character of the Salisbury 
architect, or from the data of a 
misshapen body and sly domestic 
cruelty, ask him to construct the 
name Quilp. Well, and suppose 
he fail, his failure is by no means 
fatal to the theory. To begin 
with, nature undoubtedly affords 
abundant instances of mysterious 
affinities between apparently heter- 
ogeneous things. There is the 
story, so constantly told by psycho- 
logists, of the blind man who, on 
his receiving his sight by a surgical 
operation, straightway pronounced 
scarlet to be like the sound of a 
trumpet. Heliotrope owes its pop- 
ular name to a curious identity 
of scent and taste. Novel-readers 
who follow the fashion may recall 
the passage in one of those Russian 
novels which are twice as natural 
as life, where the capricious child 
Natacha tries to explain to her 
mother in bed how she thinks of 
her lover Boris as being quite nar- 
row and pale grey, whereas Bé- 
soukhow was blue, dark blue and 
red, and made her think of a square 
thing. In very truth, scents, 
sounds, and colours have infinite 
capacities of spiritual suggestion. 
Herein lies the secret of the po- 
tency of the sensuous arts. What 
analysis could exhaust the possible 
suggestiveness of names? There 
are forebodings in the mere sound 
of the syllables, and mysterious 
intimations in the mere look of 
the letters, which baffle all attempts 
at rational explanation. And on 
this groundwork association has 
woven intricate threads of suggest- 
ion, philological, historical, roman- 
tic. Then, additional effect is 
wrought by a subtle conjunction 
of names. Trace the associations 
in the two names, Clive, Newcome. 
Watch how the music of Ethel 
Newcome’s name is troubled into 
discord by prefixing to the sur- 
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name the monosyllable Barnes. 
Nonsense, interrupts common - 
sense. The monosyllable Clive 
had served just as well to trouble 
the music, if Thackeray had but 
distributed the parts differently, 
and made Barnes a hero. It is all 
the effect of associating man and 
name together. Well, but how 
comes it, then, that in so many 
names, in spite of association, we 
do not feel the affinity? To this 
day I am persuaded that Arabin 
was only an assumed name of the 
Dean of Barchester. Other names, 
again, there are which answer only 
to a part of the character. In 
Hetty Sorrel’s name, for example, 
there is the kittenish grace and 
rustic charm ; but where is the hard 
heart and vulgar vanity of Martin 
Poyser’s niece? (Poyser, by the 


way, is an excellent name for that 
admirable couple.) And poor Ma- 
jor Dobbin’s foolish name leaves 
out the gallantry and loyalty, pre- 


serving only and accentuating the 
notion of a certain thick - hided 
patience. If Balzac’s faith ran 
something near to fanaticism, yet, 
so far as the world of art is con- 
cerned, it is surely founded on 
wisdom. It is true that it is only 
after name and character have 
been joined together by the in- 
spiration of the author that they 
cannot again be put asunder ; but 
the marriage only reveals, and does 
not beget, the elective atflinity. 
There is a similar revelation of 
affinity, in spite of Schopenhauer’s 
dogmatic utterance to the contrary, 
when music is married to immortal 
verse by a composer of dramatic 
genius. Common-sense would 
scarcely evolve Schumann’s mel- 
ody from Heine’s Ich grolle nicht, 
or Heine’s poetry from Schumann’s 
music ; yet that marriage of music 
and verse was none the less surely 
made in heaven. 

Oftentimes, however, either there 
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has been lacking the genius to cre- 
ate or discover names of the mir- 
aculous potency of Z. Marcas, or 
novelists have lacked faith in the 
discernment of their readers ; and 
recourse has been had to manufac- 
tured names with obvious mean- 
ings. Dickens, who had a won- 
derful faculty for creating or dis- 
covering, at all events for his 
ludicrous or vulgar characters, 
droll and bizarre names of start- 
ling aptness, has given us also 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, Sir Mul- 
berry Hawk, Dotheboys Hall, and 
a multitude of like inventions. 
How far is this a legitimate prac- 
tice? There are people who go 
into ecstasies of admiration over 
the ingenuity and wit displayed in 
the invention of names like these. 
There are others who scornfully 
condemn the device as a symptom 
of poverty of imagination or mis- 
taken art. Most readers, I fancy, 
will find themselves differently 
affected by different examples. 
Many a reader will be startled 
and offended by Wrench and 
Filgrave as names for doctors in 
George Eliot and Trollope, who 
would have an easy tolerance for 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, and 
would positively enjoy Jingle and 
the Veneerings. For myself, I 
revel in the Deuceaces and Bare- 
acres, whereas it is a relief to me 
that Becky so soon merges her too 
significant name in that of poor 
Rawdon Crawley. And, upon re- 
flection, the different judgments 
would seem to be due to no irra- 
tional caprice of taste. The kind 
of name felt to be appropriate de- 
pends upon the author’s method 
of presenting his creatures. No 
sane reader quarrels with the 
Fidessas and Duessas, the Sans- 
foys and Sansloys of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene.’ Every reader of sense 
derives the keenest satisfaction 
from the names of the diverting 
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population of Bunyan’s Vanity 
Fair—Sir Having Greedy, my Lord 
Fair-speech, and Mr Facing-both- 
ways, Mr Love-lust and Mr Live- 
loose, Mr Heady and Mr High- 
mind. The reason is clear. Here 
we are in a world of allegory. 
The aim is to teach the reader, 
not to take him in with a show. 
of reality. Here we are only one 
step removed from the old miracle- 
play, with its abstract virtues and 
vices brought on to the stage with- 
out any pretence of substantial 
personification. Bunyan’s narra- 
tive may beguile us till we follow 
the combat between Christian and 
Apollyon with a zest like that 
with which we watch one of 
D’Artagnan’s feats of swordsman- 
ship, or Jan Ridd’s prowess with 
his fists; yet all the while we re- 
main aware that Christian is not 
a man, but a personified type. 

Let us go a step nearer to the 
novel. Of the motley crowd who 
people the English comic stage, a 
large proportion are signed in the 
forehead with these directly signifi- 
cant names—from Madge Mumble- 
crust and Tibet Talkapace of Ralph 
Roister Doister, down to the Sur- 
faces, Teazles, Crabtrees, Backbites, 
Absolutes, and Languishes of Sher- 
idan, to come no later. What a 
world to live in, were it real! 
Carlyle had a vision of an un- 
clothed world, where the robes 
should fall from king and cour- 
tier, leaving only so many forked 
radishes, with heads fantastically 
carved. But the ensuing chaos 
would be order compared with 
this world of exposed souls. The 
commerce of life would be at a 
standstill. What way could be 
found of being genial with Morose 
or confidential with Sir Giles Over- 
reach, or with what countenance 
should we introduce Sir Amorous 
la Foole to the ladies of our 
family? We should have to stuff 
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our handkerchiefs down our throats 
on being gravely introduced to Sir 
Fopling Flutter and Major Old- 
fox, unless, perchance, unseason- 
able mirth were checked by the 
reflection that our own style and 
title had to be given in exchange 
as Dame Pliant or Sir Epicure 
Mammon. Why do not such ab- 
surdities, such patent unrealities, 
mar our interest in the great 
comedies ? Simply because the 
world of the comic stage is not, 
nor is it presented as, the every- 
day world of decently disguised 
souls and bodies. This very un- 
reality, the making transparent of 
opaque realities, is a chief element 
in the delightfulness of the comic 
drama. ‘“ The Comic Spirit,” says 
Mr Meredith, in his introductory 
remarks to ‘ The Egoist,’ “ has not 
a thought of persuading you to 
believe in him. JBeing a spirit, 


he hunts the spirit in men: vision 
and ardour constitute his merit.” 


It is noteworthy that it is only in 
his comedy characters that Mr 
Meredith allows himself the use 
of such significant names as that 
“masterpiece of scientific nomen- 
clature,” Sir Willoughby Patterne. 
For comedy, we settle ourselves in 
our seats and adjust our opera- 
glasses, and lay ourselves out to 
extract the uttermost measure of 
critical amusement from the say- 
ings and doings of the cleverly 
constructed world beyond the 
footlights. Illusion of reality is 
not sought. Significant names 
are a part of the game, like the 
other conventions of the stage, 
from soliloquy to rouge and powder. 
They have many special advan- 
tages in comedy. They do for 
the comic dramatist what a well- 
known story did for the ancient 
tragedians, or for Shakespeare in 
his historical plays,—they give 
to the gestures and speeches of 
the actors pungency of irony and 
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piquancy of revelation. But a 
comedy must be something more 
than an allegory. There must be 
a counterbalancing measure of 
realism. The comic dramatist 
must make you so far take his 
dramatis persone for men and 
women, as shall enable you to 
sympathise with their feelings 
and lose yourself in their for- 
tunes. <A proper regard for young 
Absolute will not allow us to re- 
member too rigorously Lydia’s 
disparaging maiden name; and 
we are glad to be beguiled by 
the realistic touch given by old 
Absolute that she was not one 
of the Languishes of Worcester- 
shire, but was the Miss Languish 
who came with her aunt, Mrs 
Malaprop, into their country just 
before Jack was last ordered to his 
regiment. 

According as the element of 
allegory or the element of realism 
predominates in the artist’s method, 
will be the wisdom or unwisdom of 
employing realistic or allegorical 
names. Where allegory predomin- 
ates, where our attention is directed 
chiefly to the skill of the drama- 
tists in showing up the foibles 
of humanity, and winding mean 
and vicious actions into situations 
of laughable entanglement, then 
names which point the character 
and explain situation come natu- 
rally in place. But where it is 
sought to stir pity and fear and 
sympathy with the sufferings and 
heroisms of men and women; 
where, as in tragedy, self-conscious 
observation of the writer’s art 
should be lost in overwhelming 
feeling for the hero’s destiny, there, 
so far as I know, such names have 
never been adopted. Ben Jonson, 
much of whose work is, as Mr 
Swinburne has recently said, a 
study not of humanity but of 
humours, uses significant names 
almost exclusively in his comedies. 
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Shakespeare, on the other hand, is 
sparing in his use of them. Justices 
Shallow, Slender, and Silence, with 
Fang and Snare the sheriff's officers 
—the majesty of the law always 
fares badly in the hands of satire ; 
the constable, Dull; Froth, a fool- 
ish gentleman; Martext, a vicar ; 
and that ragged regiment of Fal- 
staff’s recruits, Mouldy, Shadow, 
Wart, Feeble, and Bullcalf,—al- 
most exhaust the list. 

Have we not here the explana- 
tion of the instinctive shock which 
we feel on being introduced by 
George Eliot or Trollope to the 
doctors, Wrench and Filgrave? 
We are taking Middlemarch and 
the Middlemarchers in perfect se- 
riousness and good faith. We 
know the people well, and under- 
stand their life; we need no 
prompting to divine the jar be- 
tween the old humdrum practi- 
tioners and Lydgate with his mod- 
ern science. To be told that the 


humdrum practitioner is named 
Wrench or Filgrave is like receiv- 


ing a slap in the face. We are 
rudely awakened, the illusion of 
reality is brusquely dispelled. The 
names are so glaringly made up; 
it is too unnatural to find these 
names crying in the wilderness, 
preparing in the medical desert of 
Middlemarch a highway for a truer 
science. Where the aim is to pro- 
duce by art an illusion of everyday 
reality, where the artist desires to 
keep himselfand hisartistic scaffold- 
ingentirely out of sight, or only pre- 
sents himself for the purpose of 
commenting on people and things 
which are supposed to exist in- 
dependently of him, then the fling- 
ing in the reader’s face of palpably 
manufactured names is the un- 
pardonable sinof art, inconsistency. 
It is not to be pleaded that names 
of this kind do actually occur in 
real life, sometimes with startling 
appropriateness. That truth is 
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stranger than fiction, it has been 
said, is but another way of saying 
that fiction may not dare to be so 
strange as truth. And the clever- 
est disciples of perhaps the greatest 
master of legitimate naturalism 
in fiction have recently admitted 
that the realists should rather call 
themselves illusionists, and must 
abstain from reproducing what is 
startling in reality. In George 
Eliot’s case the explanation would 
seem to be, that she adopted sig- 
nificant names just for the smallest 
parts, to serve instead of the long 
description which they would not 
bear; just as at the end of the 
list of dramatis persone, instead 
of “serving-men,” “ sheriff’s offi- 
cers,” or amore unsavoury retinue, 
the playwright sometimes puts 
* Fang, Snare, sheriff's officers.” 
But, however legitimate for the 
playwrights, it is a practice really 
inadmissible in works like ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch’ or Trollope’s novels. 
There, small as the point is, it is 
a flaw. It makes the art ob- 
trusive just where it should re- 
main concealed; it wakes the 
reader’s suspicious criticism, just 
where such criticism should be 
lulled to sleep. It is a reappear- 
ance in the least naive of the arts 
of those scrolls, which issue so 
naively out of the mouths of the 
personages in old pictures. 

It is not difficult to see with 
how much more of natural ease 
Dickens can introduce his Jingles 
and Veneerings. The art of 
Dickens is often the art of cari- 
cature, often it is the art of farce. 
Ilis world is a grotesque, pathetic, 
lurid, ludicrous world of his own. 
He has brought together a teeming 
population of quacks and mounte- 
banks, and waifs and strays, and 
monstrosities, for whom his most 
extravagant names are accepted as 
the only natural and proper ones. 
Another reason, no doubt, that 
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many of his names fit the people 
with such convincing exactitude is 
simply that the people themselves 
have as little of a third dimension 
as the names. In his wonderful 
art Dickens found room for char- 
acters that are hardly characters 
at all—not men and women, that 
is to say, but rather phantasms, 
admirably suited to heighten the 
effect of his mise-en-scene ; phan- 
tasms that crack their finger-joints 
like Newman Noggs, or play some 
other pantomime which will add 
just the ghastly, or droll, or bizarre 
tone which he needs for his effect. 

But what shall we say of Thack- 
eray and his Deuceaces and Bare- 
acres and the rest? Thackeray is 
verily as great a realist as a great 
artist can be. He prides himself 
on presenting life as it is, un- 
seasoned by the hot spices of 
artificial romance. Nay, he em- 
ploys devices to entrap the cred- 
ulity of the reader—the device, 
for example, of making Arthur 
Pendennis, whom we know inde- 
pendently, tell the story of his 
young friend Clive Newcome, and 
the noble meek-hearted gentleman 
with whom he had seen the boy 
at the Cave of Harmony. Yes, 
Thackeray is a great realist, if 
ever there was one. His char- 
acters are no decorative figments 
to amuse our fancy. They have 
become some of the men and 
women we know best, personal 
friends or foes of our own, It 
consoles us for living in these late 
days of a reformed Parliament, 
that we have lived late enough 
to have known Colonel Newcome. 
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They were no tears of unreal senti- 
ment that we wept over his martyr- 
dom ; it was a very genuine itch 
we felt to kick Barnes. In Thack- 
eray’s case the justification of the ° 
artificial names, if it be right to 
speak of justification, lies in this, 
that with all the solid reality of 
the life portrayed, we are never 
allowed to lose sight of the author 
and his art in portraiture. He is 
ever at hand to underline the 
snobbery or laugh off the pathos. 
There is a strong strain of the 
satirist in him, and satire is akin 
to allegory ; there is even a strain 
of the caricaturist ready to emerge 
in the midst of his noblest art. 
He is especially fond of putting on 
the airs and graces of the show- 
man. His preface to ‘Vanity Fair’ 
is headed, “ Before the Curtain” ; 
and this great novel of real life 
concludes with “Come, children, 
let us shut up the box and the 
puppets, for our play is played 
out.” 
showman’s humour. 


And we accept Thackeray’s 
He chooses 
to treat a character as a puppet 
and call it Deuceace—that is his 
whim ; we know the man, and be- 


lieve in him none the less. We 
are not to be taken in with the 
made-up name. “The famous 
little Becky puppet,” he wrote, 
“has been’ pronounced to be un- 
commonly flexible in the joints 
and lively on the wire.” No: for 
my part, I cannot allow Thackeray 
himself to treat Mrs Rawdon 
Crawley as a mere puppet; and 
that, I think, is why I resent her 
artificial maiden name. 
W. P. Jz 
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THE woodcock in times past was 
a bird little known to the general 
public ; to most he was a feathered 
myth, heard about but not seen. 
As a boy I have often listened 
with admiration and wonder, not 
unmixed with awe, to accounts 
given by some sportsmen relatives 
in our marsh-lands, of their having 
had the good fortune to shoot 
a cock or even a pair of these 
birds, That was spoken of as by 
a rare chance, and the “ how, 
when, and where” was given with 
much exactness and detail. They 
never kept them for their own 
table, but invariably presented 
them to gentlemen who were 
known to enjoy such game. Curi- 


ous and strong prejudices existed 
amongst our folk in regard to eat- 
ing and drinking. 


Of woodcock 
I remember they used to say, 
“ Birds thet wus always suckin’ 
stuff out o’ pools an’ dykes could 
not be good for much. Frogs 
did that, an’ Frenchmen fed on 
frogs.” The connection between 
woodcocks and frogs I always 
failed to discover, beyond the fact 
that both got their living in moist 
places. I can remember also the 
account that was brought home of 
the cooking and serving up of one 
particular pair that had been so 
presented ; and the very wording 
of the note of thanks the gentle- 
man wrote in acknowledgment of 
“the luxuries so kindly forwarded.” 
The note was thought much of, 
and religiously treasured, as hav- 
ing been “writ by the squire’s 
own hand.” The manner of the 
bird’s cooking was also told in 
strict confidence by the squire’s 
cook. I recall it all as though it 
had happened only yesterday, and 
the expression of thankfulness, 


echoed by all at our tea-table, that 
none of them had “ got to eat such 
frenchified muck as that.” And 
then the climax was reached when 
one told how tomatoes—or, as they 
called them, “ love-apples,” were 
freely eaten by the same gentle- 
man, cooked as vegetables, and also 
raw as fruit, freshly plucked from 
the vines. “Tis a real wonder as 
gentlefolks doesn’t pisen  their- 
selves,” was the universal com- 
ment on this statement. Good 
vegetables from a gentleman’s gar- 
den I have often known refused 
with scorn, “They never had eat 
em, and they waun’t agoin’ to use 
7em now.” 

The woodcock is the prince of 
his family. Note him as he steps 
out from under the drooping 
branches of juniper and _ holly, 
where he has been bunched up 
on the dead bracken and withered 
mottled leaves that match his 
exquisitely pencilled plumage of 
browns, fawns, drabs, and smoke 
greys, barred and scrawled over 
with still darker tones, that are 
neither black nor brown. So per- 
fectly does the plumage fall in 
with the tones of his resting-place 
that a man might almost touch 
him in passing by—and, in fact, 
such has often been the case. 
Only his glorious eye, formed like 
that of the owl to catch all the 
rays of light in the gloaming, 
might betray the bird’s where- 
abouts to the wandering natu- 
ralist, who slips round his haunts 
by day with movements as quiet 
as those of the rabbits that dot 
about near his hiding - place. 
Scientists have stated that the 
woodcock is a night-feeder. I 
have no wish to dispute as to 
that; but it is on comparatively 
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light and clear nights that he will 
do best. In dull weather, too, I 
have known him leave his snug 
covert to “fossick ” about with that 
wonderful long bill of his, well 
furnished as it is with sensitive 
nerves, in the dead leaves of the 
scrub oaks. A plump, dainty-look- 
ing, well-set-up creature he is, as 
he trips here and there with head 
knowingly held on one side, his 
bright, full, moist eye glistening. 
That bit of velvety green turf 
beside the runnel shows him off 
to great advantage—in fact he is 
no longer a brown bird, the green 
shows him up as the beautiful 
creature he truly is, as delicately 
marked as the wry-neck. 

A wood-pigeon claps off from 
the branch of a fir-tree near at 
hand: it is quite enough to startle 
our friend, and he squats down as 
closely as ever a toad—bee-snap- 
ping Gabriel, our rustics call him— 
squatted when he heard the owner 
of the bee-hives coming where he 
had been devouring the inmates 
wholesale. And now he is on his 
way again, turning and sorting 
the dead leaves from side to side, 
with an occasional upward flirt of 
his tail that shows the white and 
black markings, a movement that 
has proved fatal to numbers of 
his family in the olden times, 
when the falcon was used for 
their capture. In a work on fal- 
conry that I possess, I read how 
the owner of a favourite falcon 
went out with it to fly at the 
woodcock. Finding him at last 
in the glade—the bird’s action of 
flirting up his tail having be- 
trayed him—he flushed him, and 
threw off his falcon. One bird 
tried to mount right above the 
other until both were mere specks, 
and soon lost to sight, then both 
came to earth together, the falcon 
fast bound to her quarry. The 
flirt of the tail still betrays the 
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woodcock to the eager sportsman ; 
and when his breech-loader has 
laid the bird dead on the turf, he 
plucks a feather from the wings 
and tail as a trophy. 

As to myself, I have no design 
on the pretty creature; I carry 
only a good field-glass, with which 
I have been watching his move- 
ments from a hiding-place in the 
low tangle on a dull afternoon. 
At the first rustle, as I move, he 
is up and off, diving, twisting, and 
dipping in and out of the network 
of bare twigs without touching one 
of them, in a wonderfully adroit 
fashion ; then he vanishes—a mere 
streak of grey and brown. 

One is often asked what is the 
best way of watching the creatures: 
my answer is, “A suit of grey, a 
good field-glass in hand, and the 
quietest of movements.” A two- 
feet rule and a measuring - tape, 
backed by the best library in the 
world, will not make a naturalist. 


A practical naturalist knows well 
that all birds and animals vary ; 
and you will find as much differ- 
ence, comparatively speaking, in 
the sizes and dispositions of a nest 
of young birds or a litter of animals, 
as you will in a family of human 


beings. They will not all reach 
the same size, nor will they attain 
to equal depths of colouring. 
Three conditions also make a vast 
distinction—birthplace, food, and 
climatic differences. This applies 
more especially to the birds that 
migrate more or less. Great 
numbers of woodcocks breed in 
the United Kingdom every year, 
but the great body of them come 
from foreign shores and return 
again to them, as many at least as 
escape capture. Woodcocks vary 
greatly in size and weight: well- 
fed birds will run from ten, eleven, 
and twelve ounces up to fourteen 
or fifteen; some again will not 
weigh much over eight ounces. 
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There have been well-authenti- 
cated instances of individual birds 
being killed weighing twenty-two 
ounces, and more; but as this 
article is not written from the 
sporting point of view, we need not 
enter into the matter fully here. 

In certain districts the birds are 
variously marked; I have had 
woodcocks from the New Forest, 
from St Leonards, and Tilgate 
Forest, also from the coverts on 
the Surrey hills. They were cer- 
tainly all cocks, yet not one was 
like the other, either as regards 
size or depth of colour. The bird 
from the New Forest was remark- 
able for the plumpness of his body 
and the shortness of legs. The 
friend who brought him told me 
that the woodcocks were all of the 
same stamp there, and they called 
them New Foresters to distinguish 
them from others. The cock from 
the coverts on the Surrey hills, 
where at one time they were 


numerous, was a larger bird than 
the one above mentioned, and it 
was grey in tone ; when compared 
together the difference was strik- 


ing. The St Leonards and Tilgate 
Forest birds held a midway posi- 
tion between the other two as re- 
garded size and colouring. 

In my rambles I have come on 
very quiet places, known locally 
by the name of Cockshet, or Cock- 
shut, Hill or Glade. ‘ Cockshoot,” 
I presume, it was originally. 

Woodcocks, if not disturbed, have 
favourite tracks that they take 
- when they leave the hills for their 
feeding-places on the moors below, 
some glade that they will shoot 
through, right down to the moist 
ground. Here, in my own time, 
nets would be hung in such a man- 
ner that the birds would dash into 
them and get captured like flies in 
a spider’s net. Springes of various 
kinds were also used for their cap- 
ture; but I gather from what the 
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old people of the locality have told 
me, that the “cockshoots” were 
the more successful. The shoots 
have vanished as well as those who 
worked them; the name only is 
left. 

The same method, only on a 
much larger scale, is employed for 
the capture of wild-fowl—the wad- 
ing tribes especially—on some of 
the flats of our sea-coasts. Vast 
numbers are taken in this way, if 
those who set the nets get to them 
before the gulls and the hooded 
crows do. All waders can swim 
if they are pushed to it ; the wood- 
cock paddles occasionally. One 
thing it is now certain he does, he 
carries the young to and fro from 
the nest to the feeding - grounds, 
The female alone has been credited 
with this feat; but I believe both 
parents do the carrying. A wood- 
cock chick is so small, the weight 
would be nothing. Still it is 
wonderful that it should be done 
at all. 

In quiet places the mother and 
her chicks feed by day. This is 
generally the case when the nest 
has been formed in or on some dry 
tuft or tussock, just off the green 
soft belt of the moorland bogs. 
I am inclined to believe that in 
southern counties the woodcock 
breeds early, for I was once near a 
female bird and her brood that 
were running about in and out of 
some half-melted patches of snow 
near the edge of forest-lands that 
bordered on the moor. It was a 
favourite haunt of mine, that breed- 
ing-place of the woodcocks. Many 
a time have I been there when the 
sun had got behind the great red 
fir-covered hill, making the whole 
look like a huge purple mass, with 
the mists rising gently above and 
around it, giving the landscape a 
bloom like that on a bunch of 
grapes. Fresh and cool it looked ; 
the moorland farm, with blue smoke 
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curling up from its quaint old 
chimneys, and the last glint of 
light falling on the farm meadows 
and the moor beyond them. From 
the farmyard a wooded lane, or 
rather a moorland road, ran round 
the foot of the hill. Down this 
covered way the cocks would come 
flapping and shooting into the 
moor beyond. At the foot of the 
hill, where only the little trout- 
stream separated it from the re- 
claimed meadow-land, the ground 
was so spongy and the bogs were 
so treacherous that the farmer’s 
lads had to get long planks to put 
down when they wanted to gather 
the water-cress that grew there in 
lank luxuriance. Giant cress it 
was, yet “tender as a babby,” the 
boys said. A wealth of wild life 
once existed there, but it has 
vanished, for the boggy ground 
has been drained. 

I fear my readers will give me 
credit for romancing when I tell 


them how this actually took place, 


to my own knowledge. A man 
with money came and rented the 
whole of the district alluded to. 
He wanted to have more wood- 
cocks and snipe, with a few other 
creatures about; so he drained 
their feeding-places in all direc- 
tions, close to the breeding-grounds ; 
because, as he said, it was wet to 
getabouton! The birds could not 
put up with such treatment ; they 
forsook the place, to his great 
wonderment, after all he had done 
for their benefit. After a time he 
too left the district. He bungled 
certainly, so far.as the wild crea- 
tures were concerned, but in an- 
other way he had been of use to 
his fellows, without suspecting it ; 
for good grazing lands and corn 
grounds now stand where formerly 
the bogs quaked. Now and again 
I hear of a brace of cock being shot 
there, or a wisp of snipe sprung ; 
but that is nothing compared to 
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my time, when the moorland chil- 
dren snared both snipe and wood- 
cock in the season, and the 
parents disposed of numbers of 
them in a mysterious direction. In 
the course of a morning’s walk I 
have come on scores of snares set 
in or near the runnels in the moor. 
A strict principle of honesty be- 
tween cotter and cotter existed as 
to these ; each man or boy knew 
his own springes, and he never 
meddled with those of a neighbour. 
Whether this be the case now or 
otherwise, Iam not prepared to say. 

Before dismissing our long-billed 
friend, I would just remark that his 
absence is only a part of other 
changes, the wild spots he loved 
having vanished also. As a game- 
bird with the sportsman he takes 
high rank; as an article of food- 
supply he is of no real value, being 
simply a very small luxury on toast. 

Much has been said about snipe, 
and by the most distinguished of 
our naturalists ; for in certain dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom he 
exists, or did exist only a few years 
back, in great numbers. To my 
mind he is a more game-looking 
bird than his larger relative, the 
woodcock. So far as sport goes, 
he is more to be considered, for he 
is, I believe, distributed all over 
the country in suitable localities, 
whereas the woodcock is, so to 
speak, more local in all his arrange- 
ments. You will generally find 
him in any likely wood, or on any 
moor, unless he has been much 
harried. The snipe, so far as I 
know him, shoots all over. All 
sportsmen are keen after him, 
being both a good bird for eating 
and good for sport also. Snipes 
are beautiful, both as regards shape 
and colour; but their tones of 
colouring run in stripes of yellow 
and warm brown, mixed with 
white and pale drab, the very tints 
of the withered herbage that they 
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hide or rest in. So closely do their 
colours agree with their surround- 
ings, that you might be within a 
few yards of half-a-dozen of the 
birds without perceiving one, until 
they sprang up, shouting “ Scape, 
scape,” at their very loudest, and 
twisting like corkscrews. Very 
fractious they are in their move- 
ments: at one time you are not 
able to get within fifty yards of 
them, at another they will allow 
you to get close to them. 

As far as food goes, snipe and 
woodcock feed much alike—that 
is, on worms of all sorts. The 
idea of living by suction has been 
exploded for a long time; it was 
once firmly believed in. A tame 
woodcock will dispose of as many 
worms in reason as you like to give 
him. Tospeak of tame woodcocks, 
snipes, and sandpipers sounds 
rather an anomaly; but some of 
our sportsmen naturalists have 
kept all these, and with success. 

The mists of tradition that have 
hung over natural life are slowly 
clearing away; soon a mass of 
literature that has been bolstered 
up and foisted on a confiding pub- 
lic will be only waste paper. The 
“gentle reader” has been bidden 
to accompany the author to the 
outermost Hebrides or to the mist- 
covered mountains of Scotland to 
see such and such a bird in its 
native haunts, when one could see 
the same bird, perfectly at home, 
in one’s own neighbourhood. Of 
course Scotland, and Ireland more 
especially, are the great breeding 
and gathering places for the snipe 
family; but they do not all go 
there. There are morasses and 
bogs in the southern counties of 
England where the birds congre- 
gate in large numbers. 

One great bog I knew that used 
to be covered with dwarf bushes 
of alder, flags, and rushes, with 
mosses and the plants that thrive 
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in such spots: it was within an 
hour’s walk of a thriving town; 
and there dozens of snipe could be 
heard humming and bleating all the 
day long, during the nesting season. 

The wholesale robbery of birds’ 
nests for money, like many other 
pernicious practices of recent 
growth, was quite unknown 
amongst us then. A man, too 
fond a parent, will, nowadays, buy 
for his son a full collection of 
British birds’ eggs, with the no- 
tion that it will give the boy a 
taste for natural history. I knew 
such a case, but it was not a suc- 
cess; you may give a boy eggs, 
but not capacity. 

By the way, the cause or nature 
of that humming sound made by 
the snipe in his descent has been 
discussed by the ablest of our 
modern naturalists. They have, 
however, failed to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion about it. 
The wing and tail feathers of a 
snipe are on the table before me 
as I write; and after various ex- 
periments with them I have my 
own opinion on this matter, which, 
however, I do not venture to give, 
lest I be thought presumptuous. 
One point is certain, the sound 
does not proceed from the mouth 
of the bird. When peewits have 
struck down at me whilst I have 
been walking amongst their eggs 
and young, it has been evident 
that the humming whirr was 
caused by the wings and tail in 
their rapid swoop. So close have 
some of them come that I could 
see the shiver of the flight-feathers. 
Where birds have not been wan- 
tonly disturbed in their breeding 
stations, they take no more notice 
of man when he passes than they 
would of the donkey that crops 
the head of the thistle close to 
their nest or young. I have seen 
Neddy flick his long ears as they 
dashed down at him, and at last 
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make a bolt of it, sounding his 
horn as he retreated. The occu- 
pier of that land told me that the 
reason they were so fearless was 
that in his father’s time they had 
bred and reared their young with- 
out being molested, and he gave 
them the same protection. Those 
were certainly the most fearless 
peewits that I ever made acquaint- 
ance with, 

The peewit’s hum, which is only 
heard in the downward flight, is 
caused by the wings and tail: the 
outer tail-feathers of the peewit are 
not curved, those of the snipe are. 
Rooks, when they manoeuvre and 
dart downwards like so many 
hawks, make a humming rustle in 
their descent. When I hear the 
matter of the snipe’s hum dis- 
cussed, as I do at times, a vision 
of cool dark-green leaves and 
bunches of golden bloom comes 
up before me, and I see quiet 
pools spangled over with weeds, 
and the blue and white flecked 
sky overhead. If I could be there 
once more and hear that sound 
again I would not be curious as to 
how it was accomplished. Most 
of the vast quantities of snipe that 
are captured for the game-dealers 
are netted or springed ; and they 
come overfrom the Continent, where 
their capture and that of other 
wild-fowl for this country alone 
is an important industry. Com- 
paratively few of those sold are 
captured in the United Kingdom. 
I write this on the strength of 
reliable information. The net 
system is worked much like lark- 
netting in this country. 

Young sportsmen often make 
the mistake of associating snipe 
with standing water; he likes 
moist splashy places where he can 
probe about and find cover at the 
same time. He is like most other 
birds that get their living from the 
water and its margin; no matter 
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how much they may wade and 
paddle in it, they like a dry place 
to nest in. The snipe, after he 
has had a good feed and has washed 
the dirt off his bill and feet, gen- 
erally retires to some dry tuft or 
tussock for rest. Like those of 
all waders, his wings move him 
vast distances with apparently 
little fatigue: it is only when 
really heavy snow sets in, followed 
by keen frost, that the snipe comes 
to grief. In such seasons hun- 
dreds perish, starved to death. 

They are not found now where 
they were once plentiful, because 
their haunts have been turned into 
corn-fields ; the partridge calls to 
his mate where the snipe hummed 
and bleated high overhead, for the 
benefit of his long-billed partner 
as she sat on her large handsome 
eggs far below him. 

If birds come upon a suitable 
locality as regards cover and food, 
they soon frequent it. From one 
small pool, where there was a 
warm spring, that never froze even 
in the hardest weather, surrounded 
by fine alders and willows, I have 
put up wild duck, teal, and moor- 
hens, water-rails and snipes, to 
say nothing of the herons that 
visited the spot. This was in 
hard weather. As to siskins and 
redpolls, or redpolled linnets, the 
alders were alive with them. 

The owner, a miller, gave me 
permission to shoot there; and he 
or his son usually accompanied 
me, for it required two of us to 
shoot there properly. After a 
mallard had plumped down dead 
with a splash, or a snipe had given 
the last flick with his wings as he 
lay spread-eagled out on the green 
weeds that never got frost-bitten 
about that spring, one not used 
to the place would think it was 
little use staying there. But we 
knew better; in a short time, 
from our hiding- place, we would 
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see the snipes shooting high over- 
head once or twice, and then they 
would pitch down into their fa- 
vourite haunt once more. The 
mallards were more cautious : they 
would dash round many times, in 
large circles, before they plumped 
down again, but after a time they 
did this to be roused again as 
before. We did not kill every 
bird we fired at, nor did we get 
all we did kill, although we had 
a good water-spaniel. It was a 
treacherous spot for moving about 
on; the water was full of weeds. 
We lost some of the mallards, for 
a bird may be mortally hit, and 
yet have strength enough left to 
dive when he falls. He gets en- 
tangled in the thick weeds, is too 
weak to clear himself, and so dies 
there, where he cannot be reached. 
It may happen too that he drops 
jest out of bounds, on another 
man’s part of the water. One 
finds some folks so very tenacious 
of their rights in all such small 
matters of flotsam and jetsam. 
It is not worth while arguing with 
these. In my younger days I 
have been guilty of using a small 
amount of physical force, judici- 
ously of course, before I could get 
others to look at the peaceful side 
of the argument in the same light 
as myself; but those days are far 
away now—one can only be young 
once. 

That dainty, smart, little fellow, 
the jack-snipe, is a rarer bird, so 
far as numbers go, than his larger 
relative—though any little irre- 
gularity in the ground, a rise or 
a depression, that will shelter a 
skylark, will hide him from obser- 
vation. The hollow left by the 
hoof-print of horse or bullock in 
the soft turf is sufficient. If a 
tuft of grass droops over it he is 
at home. When he frequents the 
water-meadows, any one of the 
tiny rills that intersect them in 
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all directions—having just enough 
water in them for a loach or a 
stickleback to wriggle up — will 
provide him with food and a 
happy hunting-ground. He will 
stick like a leech to a spot that 
suits him. For a bad shot he is 
a most valuable bird ; lads delight 
in jack-snipe shooting—for he may 
be fired at and missed for half a 
day, without deserting his favourite 
bit of water-meadow or his splashy 
rush-field. He is richer in colour- 
ing than his larger relative, having 
beautiful bronze, green, and purple 
tones in some of his markings. <A 
small fellow truly is little Jack, 
yet he manages to keep himself in 
good condition — weighing, how- 
ever, only about two ounces at his 
best. If he reaches a quarter over 
the two ounces, it is something 
grand for him. Up to the present 
time his nest or eggs have not 
been found in England, to my 
knowledge at least. Reported in- 
stances have been given ; but after 
careful examination the eggs have 
been proved to be only small 
specimens of those of the common 
snipe, or heather-bleater as he is 
sometimes called. Little Jack- 
snipe, like our common sandpiper 
or summer snipe, will trip and 
probe along the edge of any drain 
near a town for his food-supply. 
A railway station has no terrors 
for him; the rush and rattle of 
trains will not daunt him or his 
larger relative, if there happen to 
be a drain or two near, or, still 
better, a large culvert. There is 
something very attractive, in the 
shape of food for snipes, to be 
found in sharp weather at the 
mouth or sides of a warm drain, 
from a town or railway station. 

I own to a high degree of irri- 
tability against the system of cap- 
turing birds and their eggs to 
supply so-called collectors—saving 
the mark—in season and out of 
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season. The Bird Act is in force 
for the strict preservation of birds 
that do not breed here, nor ever 
will, It is a sore subject with 
all wild-fowl shooters and all true 
sportsmen naturalists. One thing 
I know, so far as our rarer British 
birds are concerned, any mouching 
lout that gets his living in a way 
only known to himself and to 
those he provides specimens for, 
both birds and their full nests, 
can laugh in his sleeve at the Bird 
Preservation Act; for I know 
that no bird there specified that 
is at all uncommon can show 
itself for a single half-hour in cer- 
tain places without being shot. 
If the poor creatures had all of 
them the bewildering, dodging 
flight of the little jack-snipe it 
would be the better for them. In 
six cases out of ten they would 
escape. 

It is not a system of extermina- 
tion with regard to members of 


the wading family, to which the 


Scolopaxes undoubtedly belong, 
that I wish to ventilate. There 
is no fear of that, for they come 
from their vast sanctuaries and 
breeding - grounds far away, in 
their seasons, as they have done 
for ages. Nothing will stop the 
migration of birds in its due 
season. But the fens are drained 
now to a great extent, so that 
their haunts are now limited, and 
vast hordes must pass on to other 
lands where they can find all that 
they require. Those that do find 
little lonely spots here and there 
in our country, now few and far 
between, in their original wildness, 
we would fain see unmolested by 
collectors and their agents. 

That fine bird the stone curlew, 
that looks like a link between the 
bustard and the plover, is to a 
great extent local in his habitat. 
His general habits are like those 
of the little bustard. Sandy 
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wastes, rough, broken, bare country, 
great stretches of no-man’s-land, 
suit him best. He is a bird of 
passage, but I have known him 
shot in the dead part of a very 
hard winter; so they do not all 
depart. The researches in orni- 
thological science of late years 
show that the most dogmatic state- 
ments of some authorities (1) re- 
quire to be qualified a little. It 
would appear as though our 
country were going through a 
climatic change ; the summers are 
not so hot, nor the winters—saving 
part of the last one—so severe as 
they used to be in my young days. 
That may account for some birds 
being found now that were not 
found then. The question is, Were 
they looked after then as they are 
now ? 

The grey plover is found near 
the coast-line; he, like his very 
near relative the golden plover, 
has a black waistcoat in the breed- 
ing season. In his winter dress 
he is hardly to be distinguished 
from the other, at least by ordinary 
shooters. One mark alone will 
tell the difference at any time: 
the grey plover has a small hind 
toe, the golden plover has not. 
As regards the breeding-place of 
the grey plover, recent search has 
proved that the Siberian tundras, 
or marshes, is one locality. Man 
has yet to discover that bird Eden, 
where a particular section of the 
waders in lagoons have bred un- 
disturbed for successive ages; 
rushing thence in countless hosts 
to frequent the shores of the whole 
known world, giving life, with their 
beautiful forms, lively actions, and 
shrill voices, to most dreary places. 
Perhaps one should call their 
voices penetrating rather than 
shrill; no matter whether the air 
be calm or the storm rage, they 
can be heard. 

Let one who is a true lover of 
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birds examine for himself the 
wings of a woodcock, snipe, or 
plover, or any one of the sand- 
pipers, and he will wonder at the 
perfection of anatomical construc- 
tion which gives the birds such 
power of making distance, as we 
estimate it, a matter of small 
moment. We can judge from 
their flight, as we see it, very 
imperfectly what their speed is: 
of what it may be when they are 
up in the air, far above human 
sight, at full migrating speed, we 
can form no opinion. They know 
their own path, and their time to 
follow it ; but “ the way of a bird 
in the air” has long been a mys- 
tery, and to a great extent re- 
mains so. 

The golden plover nests in this 
country, in the northern parts of 
England and Scotland especially. 
It is a far commoner bird than the 
grey plover, and it is the former 
species that supplies the game- 
shops with a dainty luxury. 

The last member of the plover 
family that I would mention in 
this slight sketch of some of their 
number is the innocent ring dot- 
terel or dotterel plover. He is 
associated with my earliest recol- 
lections, and, as I write, a long 
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shining stretch of sands comes 
before me, bordered by sand-hills 
or dunes, sprinkled over with bents 
and thistles. A blue cloudless 
sky is overhead, and _ nothing 
breaks the monotony of the level 
flat except the rotten ribs of some 
ill-fated vessel, which stick up, 
worm-eaten and festooned with 
barnacles ; and no living thing is 
near except a motionless boy 
watching the dotterels that ran 
and piped about quite near to him. 
Without waders the shores and 
flats would be dead and lifeless ; 
they are for ever searching for 
food in one shape or another, only 
desisting when the waters cover 
their feeding-grounds. A most 
important part is played by them 
in devouring, as they do, hosts of 
marine creatures that would prove 
injurious even to some of the deni- 
zens of the sea itself if they were 
not kept in check by the waders. 
A fellow-naturalist remarks that 
woodcocks and snipes do not visit 
the tide. _This may be true in a 
general way ; but in hard weather 
—such, for instance, as the birds 
suffered from so terribly last win- 
ter—you will find both of these 
feeding with the shore birds. 
A Son or THe Marsies. 








Tue harp of memory has many 
strings, but none of them all vi- 
brate so easily or so truly as those 
of scent and of sound. It might 
be supposed that sight would link 
us more securely than these to the 
past, for seeing is believing, we 
say: to have seen is to know. In 
Greek—the most exact language 
in the world—otéa, I know, is the 
perfect tense of the verb ede, to 
see. Nevertheless, blind men have 
the most featly memories ; vision 
has the effect of distracting as 
well as of supplying thought. It 
is the custom of Ministers at ques- 
tion time in the House of Com- 
mons to read their answers, so as 
to ensure accuracy ; but those who 
were in the House when the late 
Mr Fawcett was Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, must remember how un- 
erringly that sightless official used 
to repeat long statements full of 
complicated detail. 

Sesides, sight, being subjective, 
is treacherous. Scent and sound, 
it may be said, are equally sub- 
jective as sight, and so far might 
be held to be not more trust- 
worthy than it is as recorders of 
passing events; but they differ 
from it in this respect, that their 
record is not affected by a sense 
of proportion. The perfume of a 
rose and the sound of a trumpet 
seem as powerful to a grown 
man as to a child; but a child 
looking on a lake, a house, or a 
horse, is impressed with the size 
of the object compared to him- 
self: as he grows in stature, the 
impression grows on a_propor- 
tionate scale. At middle age a 


man may shut his eyes and behold 
the school he left thirty years 
ago: 


he has never been there 
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since, yet all the well-known 
features present themselves as 
clearly as if he still stood among 
them. He resolves to devote a 
day to revisiting the old place ; per- 
haps he has a son to enter in the 
same establishment where learning 
was drubbed into himself. When 
he gets there, is his recollection 
confirmed? Infallibly no. Even 
if familiar houses have not been 
pulled down and rebuilt, or the 
twilight lanes he used to idle in 
have not been transformed into 
busy glaring streets—if self-con- 
scious villas and rectangular gar- 
den-plots have not covered the 
hillside whereon he knew nothing 
taller than the foxglove, or more 
formal than the breadths of fern 
—there is a change defying defini- 
tion. Though not a brick may 
have been laid nor a tree felled 
since he last stood there, he is 
as much perplexed as Rip van 
Winkle. The distances are all 
false, the heights are all altered ; 
trees, houses, and hedges stand in 
the well-remembered relation, but 
everything seems as if viewed 
through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope. There is the cricket-ground, 
and beyond it the brick wall of 
the garden; it used to be re- 
counted as a heroic feat how 
Buller, one of the under-masters, 
once made so mighty a swipe to 
“Jong on” that he drove the ball 
right over the wall, and through 
the roof of the head-master’s vin- 
ery. Now what strikes the visitor 
is the perilous proximity of the 
glass to the wickets. 

No; it is no longer to the man 
the same place it used to be to 
the boy—not the scene which in 
the interval has so often passed 
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before his after-sight. His own 
growth, alike in mental scope and 
in pounds avoirdupois, has made 
it impossible for him ever to be in 
the old relation to it again, so as 
to see it in the old proportion. 
An early Italian poet, Zappi, 
sings, ‘When I used to measure 
myself with my goat, and my goat 
was the taller, even then I loved 
Clori;” and throughout Zappi’s 
life that goat remained the taller. 

Alas! if that be so with houses 
and fields, much more is it the 
case with faces of friends. <A 
man grows through youth to man- 
hood and middle age; little by 
little the features of his associates 
change as his own change : the un- 
tiring sculptor adds line upon line 
so stealthily, here alittle and there 
a little, that Tom still seems the 
same Tom to Dick and to himself 
as when they played in the eleven 
together ; the same old jokes as of 
yore show no signs of wear and 
tear ; still, perhaps, to each of them 
the future seems as much better 
than the present as ever it did. 

“T say, old fellow,” Dick says to 
Tom one day, “ I declare your hair 
is turning grey!” 

“Oh, I know, dear boy,” answers 
Tom, jauntily; “all my family have 
that way with them, you know. 
Why, the governor (bless the old 
boy !) used often to tell me that he 
was as grey as the Bass Rock when 
he married, and he wasn’t much 
over thirty then, I expect.” 

Or, perhaps, Tom’s eye rests me- 
ditatively on the fifth button of 
Dick’s waistcoat, as they stand 
palavering in the street. 

* Holloa, old man!” he exclaims 
seriously, “‘you’re not getting a 

?” and he passes his finger 
along the line of beauty. “I de- 
clare you are, though; ’pon my 
sacred Sam, you are! you're get- 
ting quite a bow-window.” 
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“T? not a bit!” returns Dick, 
straddling confidently and pulling 
down his waistcoat; ‘that ass 
Stitchway never can cut a white 
waistcoat decently. Oh, one al- 
ways puts on a bit of weight in 
summer, you know, but I'll soon 
work that off in August.” 

And so they mutually humbug 
each other, and neither of them 
notes the relentless arithmetic of 
time, till, perhaps, one Sunday 
afternoon, having strolled into 
Tattersall’s yard, the naked truth 
of chronology is flashed upon 
them. 

** Who the deuce is that nodded 
to me just now?” asked Tom of 
his friend Dick—“ that fat old fel- 
low there, with a red face and grey 
whiskers. Strikes me I[ know his 
face, too, but hang me if I can put 
a name to it!” 

** Don’t know, I’m sure,” replies 
Dick, who is busy consulting the 
catalogue of to-morrow’s sale; 
“never saw the beggar-before in 
my life.” 

Presently the “beggar” comes 
towards them. ‘ Why, Tom,” he 
exclaims, “I declare I believe 
you ve forgotten me! Well, it isa 
long time since we were in Lower 
Fifth together, still you might re- 
member Harry. And you, Dick— 
why, man, you’d never have got 
out of that scrape with the cata- 
pult but for me.” 

They stand together again — 
Tom, Dick, and Harry—as they 
have not stood together for a quar- 
ter of a century, and, for the first 
time, Tom and Dick realise the 
fact that they are old fogies. Yes; 
not a shadow of doubt about it: 
they have the damning evidence 
of Harry’s appearance to convict 
them. The sands have been run- 
ning so silently all the time, the 
change in themselves has been so 
gradual, that, seeing each other 
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constantly, they never suspected 
the mischief that was going on, 
till, presto! here is Harry, whom 
they have remembered as they last 
saw him, smooth-faced, slim, and 
etxonos as young Achilles, grown 
stout, bald, with watery eyes, and 
the harsh skin of age, to remind 
them that each of them is within 
a few moons of the half-hundred. 
Things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another— 
Dick cannot evade that simple 
proposition: he knows he is the 
same age as Tom and Harry, he 
sees that Tom looks as old as 
Harry ; argal—he is as much a 
fogie as either of them. 

It arrives to all of us sooner or 
later, softly or suddenly, the dole- 
ful conviction that youth has sped. 
Leisurely lives are often embittered 
by long anticipation of coming age, 
but busier men are oftenest brought 
abruptly face to face with know- 
ledge of the fact—like Tom and 
Dick. Poets of all languages have 
made much of this pathetic crisis. 
Some, like Coleridge, grow restive 
under what they feel to be an in- 
justice, that a spirit still young 
should be doomed to durance in a 
failing frame. 


‘Ere I was old? ah, woful Ere, 
Which tells me Youth's no longer here. 
Oh, Youth! for years so many and sweet 

Tis known that thou and I were one. 
Tll think it but a fond conceit, 

It cannot be that thou art gone.” 
Poor Villon resents it too, but 
admits, by the mouth of /a belle 
Heaulmyére, the hopelessness of 
the case :— 


‘‘Ha! Viellesse félonne et fiére, 
Pour quoy m’as si tost abatue ? 


Qu’est devenu ce front poly, 
Ces cheveulx blonds, sourcilz voultyz, 
Grand entr’cil, le regard joly, 
Dont prenoye les plus subtils ; 





Ce beau nez droit, grand repetiz, 
Ces petites joinctes oreilles, 
Menton fourchu, clair vis, traictis, 
Et ces belles levres vermeilles.” 


But Alfred de Musset, too gentle 

to resist, mournfully shakes his 

wise head and sighs :— 

** Qu’ai-je fait? qu’ai-je appris? le 
temps est si rapide, 

L’enfant marche joyeux sans songeant 
au chemin ; 

Il le croit infini n’en voyant pas la fin. 

Tout a coup il rencontre un source lim- 
pide, 

Il s’arréte, il se penche, il s’y voit un 
veillard.” 


If eyes are such treacherous 
witnesses of what is passing daily 
before them, it follows that their 
evidence must ever be an untrust- 
worthy basis of memory. What 
service were his eyes to George 
Romney in preparing him to meet 
again the wife he had deserted 
thirty-seven years ago? They had 
learnt in the interval to study in 
tently the figures and features of 
all the smart ladies who had sat 
to him ; to revel in the statuesque 
poses of the “Mistress of the 
Attitudes,” Lady Hamilton,—how 
could they retain a faithful pic- 
ture of the rustic Westmoreland 
lass, as she was when he first 
loved ? how much less could they 
help him to recognise her in the 
homely grey-haired dame, to whose 
forgiving care he committed him- 
self, broken with disease, when 
fine-weather friends forgot him? 

The untrustworthiness of eye- 
sight arises from its subjectivity. 
All the senses, indeed, are sub- 
jective, but some are not so easily 
betrayed as others. The senses 
of smell and hearing are vigilant 
sentries; nothing stirs memory 
more surely than a perfume. Re- 
visit after long absence a house 
once well known, and though rooms 
may have been repapered and re- 
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painted, though the familiar fur- 
niture may have had to make way 
for the latest freaks of upholstery, 
though new pictures hang on the 
walls and strange voices echo 
through the corridors—still there 
hangs about it the same odour, 
peculiar to that house and to no 
other, recalling countless associa- 
tions that no unaided feat of cogi- 
tation could renew. 

Although this is all too well 
known to bear repetition, and is 
alluded to here, not as the result 
of observation, but as what every 
one is familiar with, yet no one 
has ever explained why every 
house possesses its own distin- 
guishing scent, differing from that 
of all other houses as indescribably 
yet as perceptibly as the timbre of 
one human voice differs from all 
others. This is probably the case 
even in those houses where uni- 
formity of character and circum- 
stance produce identically the same 
impression on the olfactory nerves 
of the casual stranger entering 
them. 

Horace Walpole complains to 
one of his correspondents of the 
monotony of town architecture 
and furniture in his day. He 
says he never can tell at any mo- 
ment whether he is in the house 
he is in, or in the one he has just 
come out of. But this could only 
be true of those houses where he 
was an infrequent caller, for his 
keen observation would soon have 
enabled him to detect individuality 
in the atmosphere of each. This 
aura is distinct from the well- 
known smells dominant in differ- 
ent classes of dwellings, such as 
the odour of “ peat-reek” impreg- 
nating the cottages of the north ; 
while in some parts of England 
houses of that class are redolent 
of bacon, in other parts of apples. 
In like manner, in a certain class 
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of small town- houses, lodging- 
houses, and the lesser grade of 
suburban villas, the visitor is cer- 
tain to encounter the smell of roast 
mutton. This is as sure to happen 
as that he will be stung if he kicks 
over a bee-hive. If he dislikes 
pain he had better give the bee- 
hive a wide berth ; if he objects to 
the smell of mutton he should keep 
outside houses of this description, 
for there it has been, is, and will 
be for evermore. It would make 
no difference could it be proved 
that mutton had not been cooked in 
the house for a month, or that the 
whole household lived upon herbs 
—that scent is indigenous to build- 
ings of this class, and is altogether 
independent of domestic incidents. 

But assuredly there is a subtler 
aroma which the chance visitor 
cannot perceive. The peat-smoke, 
the bacon, the apples, roast mutton 
itself, but produce the dominant 
air; along with each there runs 
a delicate obbligato, touching the 
sense of any one who has lived 
or loved or suffered in _ that 
dwelling, and evoking ghosts with 
which the grosser effluvia have 
nothing to do. Any one can prove 
this for himself. If there is one 
room in any country-house that is 
likely to smell the same as the 
corresponding room in another 
country-house, is it not the 
smoking -room? Enter half -a- 
dozen smoking- rooms in _ the 
course of an afternoon, or as 
many as you can that are invested 
with associations for you, aud say 
if there is not a difference be- 
tween the smell of each. Of 
course they all smell of tobacco; 
but if you are not struck by the 
characteristic odour of each—the 
second scent; if you are not 
thrilled by a host of bygones; 
if you do not hear the voices of 
the dead as though death itself 
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was no more; if you cannot feel 
the warm clasp of fingers long 
since fleshless, nor see bald pates 
once more covered with shining 
curls,—then you should take im- 
mediate precautions against creep- 
ing paralysis, locomotor ataxy, or 
premature senile debility. 

Perhaps, after all, you need not 
take alarm ; modern methods have 
tended in some respects to modify 
and disarrange the importance of 
the senses. No one thinks of cul- 
tivating the nose, although no 
trouble and expense is spared in 
training the ear and educating the 
eye; as an avenue of understand- 
ing and enjoyment, the faculty of 
smell is utterly ignored in our 
scheme of education. When Jacob 
the supplanter stood by the sick- 
bed of his blind sire, we read how 
Israel thought he recognised the 
odour of his first-born, and it 
pleased him. “See,” he said, 


“the smell of my son is as the 


smell of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed.” Modern prudery 
recoils from such a mode of re- 
cognition, simply because modern 
noses have been allowed to grow 
insensible to all except pungent 
or overpowering smells, Rightly 
trained, the sense of smell would 
indefinitely extend our esthetic 
perception, and we might even 
learn to derive pleasure from some 
of the odours which our untutored 
faculties now make us consider 
unpleasant. The mere smell of 
kid gloves prevails to send an 
elderly gentleman into a tender 
ecstasy, in virtue of its association 
with a dancing academy, where, 
in his earliest teens, he lost his 
heart to a pink-cheeked maiden. 
But enough of smells for the 
present ; as a subject for special 
study, there prevails as yet in 
genteel society a remarkable de- 
gree of prejudice against them. 
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Sound, however, is under no such 
ban ; all properly instructed peo- 
ple smile at the Scottish country 
gentleman who was kept awake 
by the nightingales the first night 
he spent at Florence, and com- 
plained that “he couldna sleep for 
the roarin’ of some beasts in the 
bushes ;” and sound has a con- 
nection with memory almost as 
intimate as scent has. As I 
write these lines, I hear under the 
window a strain that stirs a 
different train of recollection from 
that awakened by the blackbirds 
and thrushes which conspire to 
monopolise this month of March. 
It is the wintry little song of the 
robin, and it carries me back over 
a score of autumns to one bright 
October morning, keen with the 
nip of earliest frost, rich with 
newly stored stackyards, and 
radiant with splendour of chang- 
ing woods. 

I am once more in the noblest 
of all the English counties, North- 
umberland, more lavish than all 
the others in charms for the lover 
of scenery and of history—for the 
devotee of rod, of gun, or of boot 
and saddle. Yes — Meltonians 
must not snort disdain at this 
assertion; it is not intended to 
draw a presumptuous compari- 
son between Belford enclosures 
and Ashwell pastures — between 
Coquetdale and Whissendine: yet 
these north-country foxes take a 
lot of catching, having, indeed, 
the knack of running straight in 
a degree not always conspicuous 
in their southern kindred. It 
needs a stout heart beneath his 
waistcoat, quick eyes under his 
hat, and a well-bred nag between 
his knees, to keep a man on terms 
with the Tynedale or Morpeth 
packs when scent lies hot on the 
Border uplands. Those who have 
conned the pages of Nimrod’s 
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‘Northern Town’ may have 
learnt that hounds can race and 
men will follow in latitudes far 
north of the classical shires, It 
is in Northumberland more than 
in any other county that hunting, 
shooting, and fishing of excellent 
quality exist side by side. 

I retrace my steps on that far- 
off October morning, till I stand, 
rod in hand, and cased to the arm- 
pits in waders, where Tyne rolls 
his dark flood between Bellingham 
and Wark. I was to begin that 
day on the doctor’s stream, which 
laves the foot of the doctor’s gar- 
den ; for the said doctor (peace be 
to his kindly soul !), though a keen 
fisher, never used to turn out be- 
fore mid-day, and, having none of 
the angler’s proverbial jealousy, 
eared not though his stream had 
been whipped over before he came 
to it: he was pretty sure to show 
as good a record as any one who 
had preceded him. Perhaps the 


secret lay in the doctor’s peculiar 


style of fishing. Most salmon- 
fishers believe in a low point and 
a sunk fly, in single gut (except in 
heavy water), in frequent changes 
of fly, and in using only one fly 
at atime. Not so the doctor: in 
sunshine as in shade, this original 
always used unstained treble gut, 
and fished with two flies on his 
cast of an unvarying pattern, very 
bushy, with grey wool bodies and 
long upright wings made of dyed 
feathers, resembling no living thing 
in the heaven above, or on the 
earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. These extra- 
ordinary compositions he used to 
fling out at right angles to the 
stream, and, with upright rod, 
draw them towards him along the 
surface of the water. That this 
heterodox method did not prove 
so unprofitable as by all the 
canons of angling it should have 
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done, may be judged from the fact 
that at the time of this, my first 
visit to North Tyne, the doctor 
had already scored upwards of one 
hundred and fifty salmon during 
the season. 

Well, to return to my own pro- 
ceedings: of course there was the 
usual argument with the attendant 
who “knew the water” as to the 
best fly to use. Salmon-fishing 
would be reft of half its delightful 
mystery if fishermen allowed com- 
mon-sense to persuade them that, 
inasmuch as their lures must pass 
between the fish and the light, 
almost all theory about the colour 
of flies must be utterly illusory, 
Robert Robson (would that type 
could represent the exquisite Nor- 
thumbrian burr in his name!) was 
loyal to the time-honoured pat- 
terns—the dun turkey and grey 
mallard ; I, on the other hand, had 
made it a rule wherever I went to 
put up flies as different as possible 
from those locally in use, thereby, 
as may be supposed, often incurring 
thinly veiled contempt for my ig- 
norance. As in those days dull 
and neutral tints were held sacred 
on most rivers, it followed that my 
polychrome collection used griev- 
ously to scandalise responsible 
riparian authorities. Robson fin- 
gered the Jock Scotts, Pophams, 
silver-greys, and other masterpieces 
with an indulgent disdain which 
even his excellent manners could 
not conceal, Finally he closed the 
box and remarked, as he drew a 
stained envelope from his breast- 
pocket, “The wetter is rayther 
small, sir, and the sun is vorry 
braight to-day; 1 would advaise 
you to try a small flee I have here,” 
and he handed me a dingy, mean- 
looking insect about an inch long. 
“Our fish does not seem to heed the 
gaedy Irish flees,” he continued, 
as I fingered the native manu- 
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facture fastidiously, trying in vain 
to smooth its hackle into some sort 
of symmetry ; “I never seen any 
good come of using the like.” 
However, I had the fortitude 
or irreverence to put up a small 
Poynder of my own, and was soon 
up to my middle at the head of 
this fine stream, stretching the 
line bravely over what Robson 
assured me was a “vorry smittle 
[sure] place.” Fish were showing 
themselves all over the pool. I 
could see them plunging like round- 
shot as far as the bend where, a 
quarter of a mile below, the river 
wound out of sight between high 
wooded banks; but although I 
fished most carefully over three 
or four that were rising close by, 
they paid no attention to the fly. 
At the end of twenty minutes or 
so, Robson called out from the 
bank that I should take off the 
stranger and try them with the 
“din tor-r-rkey”; but I replied, 


though with secret misgiving, that 
a fish which would not look at a 
Poynder would not look at any- 


thing. By this time I had fished 
a hundred yards down the stream : 
the current ran more languidly, 
and the surface seemed oily in the 
strong sunshine ; the likeliest water 
was behind me. I noticed a dimple 
behind the fly, as if an over-curious 
troutlet had followed it round, 
when suddenly the line stopped— 
then came the well-known elastic 
drag, the reel spun round, and I 
was fast in a fish. 

How different is the run of a sal- 
mon in a wide river with plenty of 
elbow-room, from the half-hearted 
struggles of one hooked in a narrow 
channel where he is from first to 
last under the point of the rod! 
This fellow played boldly, throwing 
himself well out of the water, show- 
ing himself to be a red kipper, 
turning 15 lb. on the scale when 
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we got him out. Another about 
the same weight hooked himself a 
little lower in the pool than the 
first, and as I was bringing him 
to shore the doctor came down 
the river-bank to watch the pro- 
ceedings. 

What a comical figure he was, 
and how clearly that robin has 
sung him to life again !—a little 
chubby, rosy-cheeked, fair-haired 
man in enormous waders, with a 
pair of twinkling blue eyes and 
excessively long whiskers hanging 
on each side of a shaven chin, the 
whole crowned with a broad-flapped 
hat of whitish felt, stuck all over 
with fuzzy salmon-flies and innu- 
merable ends of gut. His appear- 
ance suggested irresistibly the sen- 
tences which were wont to be used 
as a test for French pronunciation : 
«Original des originaux! com- 
ment te désoriginaliseras tu?’ ‘Je 
suis un original des originaux, et 
je mene désoriginaliserai jamais 
que lorsque tous les originaux se 
seront désoriginalisés.’” Taken as 
a whole, his most remarkable fea- 
tures were the whiskers and the 
waders ; and it was precisely these 
two which once combined, as he 
subsequently described to me, to 
land him in a curious fix. He 
used to wade very deep, till nothing 
remained visible above water ex- 
cept the hat, the whiskers, and the 
arms wielding aloft a Castle Connel 
rod. Thus immersed, he one day 
hooked a heavy fish which spun 
out the line at a great pace. In 
one of these runs, the handle of 
the reel caught in the doctor’s 
right whisker, wound it close up 
to his cheek, and there was the 
poor little man with the reel bound 
closely to his jowl, and every flap 
of the salmon’s tail communicating 
a thrill of anguish to his captor. 
At length he managed to struggle 
ashore, sent a boy up to his house 
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for a pair of scissors, and, having 
shorn the imprisoned whisker close 
off, succeeded in landing his fish. 
Having begun it, I may as well 
complete the record of this, the 
first of many days since spent on 
North Tyne. Leaving the doctor 
in possession of his own stream 
and the pool below, which I had 
not touched, Robson led me down 
to where the river plunges into the 
gorge of Hargroves, reputed the 
best autumn cast on the whole of 
the Tyne. Here the little Poyn- 
der accounted for two more fish, 
besides stirring several others; and 
then, out of indulgence to what 
Robson called his opinion, and I 
his prejudice, I submitted to his 
attaching a plain grey mallard to 
the cast. The result, I feel sure, 
must have often provided for him 
the subject of complacent narra- 
tive, as going to prove the superi- 
ority of local knowledge to exotic 


arrogancy. Midway in the chan- 
nel, where the river sweeps under 
the cliff of Hargroves, rises a huge 
boulder, round which the water 


roars and churns unceasingly. 
This rock bears the name of 
“Roaring Meg,” and so high is 
the reputation it bears as a 
“smittle” spot, that probably any 
Tyneside angler who might be 
offered the choice of fishing five- 
and-twenty yards of water any- 
where between Kielder and Prud- 
hoe during an autumn day, would 
declare for ten yards above and 
fifteen yards below Roaring Meg. 

I had fished this favourite spot 
once, if not twice, without stirring 
scale or fin. My own conviction 
remains unshaken, that had I per- 
severed a third time with the same 
fly, the result would have been as 
propitious as that of exhibiting 
Robson’s fetish proved to be. But 
that can never be tested now. 
Just as the little grey mallard 
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swung round in the strong water 
above Roaring Meg it was seized 
below the surface, thirty yards of 
line were torn from the reel, and a 
splendid clean fish threw himself 
out of the water below the great 
rock. It was the best fish of the 
day, and I could feel no resent- 
ment at Robson’s caustic observa- 
tion as he removed his fly from 
the lip of the salmon, “ Maybe 
we'd ha’ done better to fish wi’ the 
grey drake raight through.” 
Bonny Tyneside! how I love 
that robin whose feeble note— 


‘** Whispering I know not what of wild 
and sweet, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo 
sing, 

When Ilion like a mist rose into 
towers ”— 


has carried me, procul negotiis, to 
where your lordly reaches wind 
among the groves of Hesleyside ! 
How grandly your towering cliffs 
flush into scarlet and gold before 
the November gales begin roaring 
across the North Sea; and how 
good it is to muse upon the kindly 
manners and quaint sayings of the 
race that own your beautiful valley 
as their home ! 

Situated as we are, perhaps it is 
doubtful how far we should con- 
duce to our happiness or useful- 
ness by intensifying beyond a cer- 
tain point the vividness of recollec- 
tion. Themistocles held the art of 
oblivion in higher esteem than the 
art of memory. Man has been syn- 
thetically described as an animal 
who weeps and makes others to 
weep, and most of us have some 
day to weep when we remember 
Zion. In most lives there is some- 
thing it is wiser to forget—much 
unwisdom, many a disappointment, 
partings, lost opportunities, and 
hasty words—the degree in which 
that may be done depends much on 
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temperament ; the more sanguine 
minds, though they cannot escape 
regret, do not repine. There is 


as much difference in the quality 
of grief as in the compass and 
quality of different voices :— 


**Oh, my boy! 
Thy tears are dewdrops, sweet as those 
on roses, 
But mine the faint and iron sweat of 


Over-sensitive spirits sometimes 
allow the remembrance of a heavy 
loss or single grievous fault to em- 
bitter the whole current of exis- 
tence. Two persons lately stood 
on the shore of the Clyde on a 
bright summer day. <A steamer 
came down the blue firth, pouring 
from her funnel volumes of black 
smoke, which trailed behind her in 
the calm air for a couple of miles. 

“Tsn’t it monstrous,” exclaimed 
one, “ that that odious boat should 
be allowed to defile such a fair 
landscape? Surely those who live 
here, and still more those who come 
to the seaside for health, have a 
right to insist on legislation to put 
down the nuisance.” 

“As for the blemish on the 
landscape,” replied the other, who 
happened to be a man of science, 
“T agree that it is barbarous in the 
last degree ; but as to the injury 
to health Iam not so clear, because 
if you could collect several miles 
of that smoke-trail and compress 
the solid matter, you would find it 
would all go easily into a single 
teacup.” 

So it often is with the grief or 
remorse that is allowed to trail 
through and darken the whole 
course of a life. Analysed and 
vigorously dealt with, it would be 
found that it has been allowed to 
assume importance quite out of 
proportion to its intrinsic weight. 

Then comes the question, was 
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Dante justified in pronouncing the 
oft-quoted judgment which has 
passed into aphorism /— 


‘* Nessun maggior dolore 
Che recordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 


Prosper Merimée has left a record 
of a discussion he once had on this 
passage with his friend, Henri 
Beyle: “Il prétendait que Dante 
avait tort, et que les souvenirs du 
temps heureux sont partout et 
toujours du bonheur. Je me sou- 
viens que je défendais le poéte. 
Aujourd’ hui, il me semble que Beyle 
avait raison.” Dante’s sentiment 
is musically echoed in the verse of 
a modern Scottish poet— 


**O, I wad fain forget them a’— 
Remembered guid but deepens ill, 

As gleids o’ licht far seen by nicht 
Mak’ the near mirk but mirker still.” 


Only you see the Scot, less schol- 
arly than the Italian, has allowed 
himself the hazardous luxury of a 
metaphor—a kind of two - edged 
instrument that takes to be handled 
carefully. ‘‘Gleids o’ licht ”—i.e., 
flames—though by contrast they 
intensify the gloom, do enable us 
to get through the night more 
safely and comfortably than we 
could do without them: though 
they may be too far off to dispel 
the darkness, yet their cheering 
influence tends to lighten the op- 
pression. Dr Ross sounded a 
truer note when he used to say 
that as sunshine is stored up in 
coal- measures, so past joy and 
gladness may be stored up in the 
soul as a light-giver in dark days. 
How many lives would be barren 
of joy, or even of hope, but for 
the light reflected from a happy 
childhood ! 

This will be more clearly seen 
as the process of memory is more 
closely examined. Scientists ex- 
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plain how everything we witness, 
endure, or consciously enact, makes 
an impression, indelible except by 
disease or senility, on tissues in 
the convolutions of the brain. We 
must all have been conscious at 
times of the unexpected revival of 
such impressions, brought about 
by some external influence, when 
scenes, deeds, words which had 
long been as if absolutely for- 
gotten, and as if they had never 
been, suddenly come to mind, 
either vividly or at first faintly, 
but capable, by mental effort, of 
being brought into clearer relief. 
The impression has been there all 
the time, but the mind has been 
too much occupied with other and 
newer impressions to be conscious 
of it. 

It is easy to illustrate this by a 
simple experiment. Of all the ma- 


terials common to every room in 
every house, glass is at once the 


least impressionable and the most 
enduring. If a name or word be 
traced with the pressure of a clean 
finger upon a clean window-pane 
(the glass must be perfectly free 
from all film of moisture or dirt), 
the writing will be invisible ; but 
for many days, even weeks, after- 
wards, it will appear distinctly if 
the glass is breathed upon, gradu- 
ally fade away again, and reappear 
as often as the breathing is re- 
peated. This helps us to under- 
stand the mysterious process of 
memory. Some external influence 
acting on the senses produces an 
effect on the brain similar to that 
of the breath on the glass, reviving 
impressions made long before, the 
very existence of which was un- 
suspected, which no unaided mental 
effort could evoke. This is as true 
of a person with a good memory as 
of one with a bad one; the first 
has his “negatives” arranged in 
better order than the other, and 
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by practice has accustomed him- 
self to handle them frequently and 
revive the record with which they 
are charged. 

It is difficult to overrate the ad- 
vantage of rightly ordering and 
exercising the memory, so vastly is 
the value of life thereby enhanced 
both as a possession and as an in- 
strument. This is indeed the high- 
est form of culture, though, alas! 
modern methods of education seem 
devised to huddle into the brain 
the greatest possible number of im- 
pressions in the shortest possible 
time, rather than to allow leisure 
to store them so that they may be 
conveniently resorted toafterwards. 
This is the answer to the puzzle 
so often presenting itself, why so 
many “double firsts” subside in 
after-life into creatures of no more 
than average brilliancy. The 
knowledge is there, the impressions 
are there, but they have been 
crammed in in such hot haste and 
consequent confusion, piled one 
upon the other, that it is only by 
chance that their owner derives any 
advantage from them in the con- 
duct of life. Yet it would never 
occur to any reader to hesitate in 
choosing between a limited number 
of volumes conveniently arranged 
in shelves, and ten thousand heaped 
pell-mell on the library floor. 

Some of the best work in the 
world has been done by those who 
were reckoned dullards at school 
and undistinguished at college. 
The fact is that the education of 
these only began when the harass- 
ing system of cramming came to an 
end. The value of knowledge con- 
sists not in possessing information, 
but in having it so arranged that 
it can be produced when the occa- 
sion requires. 

If anybody doubts this, let him 
consider the case of a man who may 
be supposed to have received a 
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deeper impression than any other 
of which human beings are suscep- 
tible—namely, one thoroughly in 
love. Depend upon it, that portion 
of brain-tissue impressed with his 
mistress’s image is breathed upon 
pretty frequently in the course of 
each four-and-twenty hours. He 
can produce it at will, and, as often 
as he has a spare moment, out 
comes the mental photograph, and 
he revels in contemplation of the 
fair vision. He knows so exactly 
the spot occupied by this plate 
among the others, and is so accus- 
tomed to take it out for the solace 
of his soul, that even when the 
will is at rest and he asleep, trickles 
of thought flow over it, and Edwin 
dreams of his Angelina. But it 
is only by poetic licence that he 
can declare she is always in his 
thoughts. She is nothing of the 
kind. If he is a proper lover she 
is oftener there than anything else ; 
but were it true that his thoughts 
never turned aside from her image, 
the man would be a ninny, not a 
lover: he would forget to pull up his 
boots, to pay his servant’s wages, to 
go out to dinner, or to attend to 
necessary business of any sort, and 
would probably be killed at the 
first crossing. But he is a devoted 
swain all the same, and proves it 
by the certainty with which, as 
often as his mind is free from 
other needful heed, he breathes on 
the glass, and straightway appears, 
not Phyllis or Amaryllis, not Lydia 
or Chloe, but Angelina. 

As with the enamoured Edwin, 
so with the true lover whose mis- 
tress is Knowledge. There is no 
fear but that the plates are sensitive 
enough to receive all her impres- 
sions; the important matter is so 
to arrange them in the storehouse 
of the brain, that at any moment 
the breath of thought may be 
directed upon the right one to 
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produce the image required. From 
Simonides of Cos, who lived five 
hundred years before Christ, down 
to our own day, men have busied 
themselves in devising mechanical 
aids tomemory. Roger Bacon, Ray- 
mond Lully, Petrus de Ravenna, 
Lambert Schenkel (whose feats of 
memory were so extraordinary as 
to cause him to be persecuted as 
a sorcerer), Winckelmann, Leibnitz, 
Richard Grey, and many others, 
have propounded systems of mnemo- 
nics, in each one of which reliance 
seems to have been mainly placed 
on eyesight as the only sure index, 
the influence of scent and sound be- 
ing altogether ignored. The usual 
method prescribed by these mas- 
ters was the wedding together of 
ideas, names, phrases, and events 
with visible objects, such as the 
buildings in a town, and especially 
with articles of furniture in the 
different rooms of a familiar house, 
so that the sight or recollection of 
each should evoke the image of the 
subject connected with it. Cicero 
mentions with approval the pre- 
scription of Simonides: “I owe 
thanks to Simonides of Cos, who, 
they say, first formulated the art 
of remembrance. ... It is true 
that the natural faculty of mem- 
ory cannot be created by such 
exercises if it does not exist; but 
undoubtedly, if it is latent, it can 
thereby be roused.” When the 
Children of Israel passed over 
Jordan, Joshua made them set up 
twelve stones—“ That this may be 
a sign among you, that when your 
children ask their fathers in time 
to come, saying, What mean ye by 
these stones?” they should hear 
the narrative associated with them. 

It is a light thing, after ventur- 
ing to demur to the utterance of 
so great a seer as Dante, that one 
should find himself at issue with 
one of Cicero’s authority in this 
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matter of memory : certainly the 
reflections put forward in this 
paper on the intimate connection 
of scent and sound with that 
faculty are at variance with the 
conclusions arrived at by the 
great orator. He confirms, in the 
“De Oratore,” an observation by 
Simonides to the effect that those 
things fix themselves most firmly 
in the mind which are supplied 
and confirmed by the senses. So 
far there is no difference between 
us; but it is not easy to follow 
him when he goes beyond Simoni- 
des, and lays it down that of all 
the senses, eyesight is the keenest 
and most to be relied on as the 
basis of memory. One longs to 
argue it out with him, and to ask 
if poetry itself does not owe its 
origin to the assistance to memory 
furnished by rhyme and metre? 
If sound is not charged with asso- 
ciation, how is it that the passions 
of men are so deeply stirred by 
music? What lashes a rabble 
into riot so surely as the “ Mar- 
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seillaise,” with all its memories of 
blood and tears? What touches 
the heart of the exile to such 
tenderness as the songs of his 
native land? And how, even in 
this utilitarian, ultra-economic age, 
when the word has been passed to 
put down all panoply and display, 
can the maintenance of military 
bands be justified except by ac- 
knowledging the magic of chiv- 
alrous association that exists in 
martial music ? 

It is to our loss that we neglect 
the training of all the senses as 
handmaids to memory, for to most 
of us it arrives, soon or late, to 
echo the sigh graven on an urn at 
Leasowes : 


**Heu ! quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari, quam tui mem- 
inisse,” 


(“Woe is me! so much less it 
profits to converse with the living 
than to dwell on the memory of 
the departed.”) 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 








Access to Mountains. 


ACCESS TO 


Amoncst the hardy perennials 
with which we associate the names 
of our legislators, Professor Bryce’s 
yearly Access to Mountains Bill 
is not the least known. For nine 
years, as Mr Bryce sadly told the 
House of Commons, it has been 
struggling to come to the light, 
and in nine successive years it has 
perished—choked by malevolent 
chance or by the exuberance of 
parliamentary verbosity. This 
year it seemed that the time was 
at length arrived. On Tuesday, 
February 10th, Mr Bryce had the 
first place on the paper of the 
House of Commons with the fol- 
lowing notice :— 

“To call attention to the hardship 
suffered by her Majesty’s subjects, 
in being debarred from walking on 
large uncultivated tracts of mountain 
and moor land, particularly in Scot- 
land, and to the necessity of securing 
their right of access to such tracts ; 
and to move—That legislation is re- 
quired whereby, subject to due pro- 
visions for the protection of property 
and of the privacy of dwelling-houses 
and pleasure-grounds, the right of 
access to uncultivated mountains and 
moorlands shall be secured to her 
Majesty’s subjects.” 


looked clear. The 


Everything 
Tithes Bill, which was then occupy- 
ing the energies of the House of 
Commons, should, according to its 
previous rate of progress, have been 


well on its way to the Lords. But 
in the House of Commons nothing 
happens but the unexpected. A 
remarkable access of vigour in the 
opposition of the Welsh members 
characterised the report stage of the 
Tithes Bill. Still more surprising 
was the vivid interest in the meas- 
ure suddenly developed by Mr T. 
Healy and other Irish members, 


MOUNTAINS. 


Into the causes of this change we 
need not enter. Its consequences 
were, that Scotland was once more 
trampled on by a tyrannical Gov- 
ernment, and the day bespoken 
by Mr Bryce was appropriated to 
the general uses of the nation. 

Once more the fortunes of the 
ballot befriended Mr Bryce, and 
he obtained the first place in the 
ballot for Friday, May 8th. But 
again the cup was dashed from his 
lips. The prolonged discussion in 
Committee on the Irish Land Bill 
made it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to demand the whole time 
of the House. The unfeeling Mr 
Smith declined to make any ex- 
ception, even in favour of so old 
a friend, or to find Government 
time for the discussion, and even 
the most sympathetic of private 
members seem no way disposed to 
give it precedence over their own 
hobbies. There appears, there- 
fore, every probability that another 
nine years may elapse before Mr 
Bryce has at last the chance of 
submitting his motion to the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons. 
Under these circumstances, it does 
not seem premature to seoeutns 
parliamentary discussion. 

It must be confessed that the 
proposal is at the first blush an 
attractive one, especially perhaps 
to Southern ears. Englishmen 
who find themselves in Scotland 
as lawful and exclusive occupiers 
of its mountains and moorlands 
are few. Those who desire from 
them that enjoyment which is not 
exclusive are many. The problem 
which Mr Bryce has set himself 
is to improve the position of this 
latter class. Many a tourist whose 
only knowledge of the Highlands 
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is in the months of August and 
September, and who finds himself 
hampered by the restrictions of 
deer-forests, thinks wistfully how 
‘‘ purposes of recreation or of scien- 
tific or artistic study” should set 
him free of the country, and blesses 
Mr Bryce. For itis to be observed 
that in Mr Bryce’s hands the 
question purely concerns tourists, 
and, as a fact, almost entirely 
English and foreign tourists. 
Curiously enough, he does not 
include crofters in his view. To 
most people it would appear that 
if there is any grievance at all it 
will be felt by the crofters. If 
there is any system of undue ex- 
clusion, then it is those whose lot 
has been cast by birth among the 
mountains who have the highest 
claim to their free use. But this 
is not the view of Mr Bryce. His 
resolution of the present session 
is vague on the point, and treats 
of her Majesty’s subjects at large 
as on an equal footing. But the 
bill introduced year by year by 
Mr Bryce, and this year dropped 
only for a technical reason and to 
give place to the resolution, is 
presumably to be regarded as the 
full expression of his views. The 
preamble of that bill expresses 
clearly the objects :— 

“Whereas large tracts of unculti- 
vated mountain and moor land in Scot- 
land, formerly pastured on by sheep 
and cattle, have of late years been 
stocked with deer, and attempts have 
been made to deprive her Majesty’s 
subjects of the rights which they have 
heretofore enjoyed of walking upon 
these and other tracts of uncultivated 
mountain and moor land for purposes 
of recreation and of scientific or 
artistic study : 

“ And whereas doubts have arisen 
as to the respective rights of the 
owners of uncultivated mountain and 
moor lands in Scotland and of her 
Majesty’s subjects generally as re- 
gards the use of such lands and the 


access thereto, and it is expedient to 
remove such doubts and to secure to 
her Majesty’s subjects the right of 
free access to such lands for the pur- 
poses of recreation and scientific or 
artistic study, subject to proper pro- 
visions for preventing any abuse of 
such right.” 


And the principal enacting clause 
is the following :— 


“Subject to the provisions herein- 
after contained, no owner or occupier 
of uncultivated mountain or moor 
lands in Scotland shall be entitled to 
exclude any person from walking or 
being on such lands for the purposes 
of recreation or scientific or artistic 
study, or to molest him in so walking 
or being.” 


Thus the bill does not touch the 
case of those who have occasion to 
traverse the hills, not for pur- 
poses of recreation or scientific or 
artistic study, but in pursuance of 
the needs of daily life. If any 
case of general or widespread ex- 
clusion of such persons could be 
made out it would win general 
sympathy. But Mr Bryce makes 
no such attempt. He passes by 
the crofter altogether. With an 
enthusiasm that may be excused 
in the hero of Ararat, he is 
absorbed in the interests of the 
climber, and merely throws in 
as a makeweight the pursuit of 
scientific or artistic study. Here 
undoubtedly he is on his firmest 
ground. An artist at his work 
is a fixed object, and peculiarly 
liable to the interference of a 
fussy or ill-natured proprietor. 
Botanists and geologists should 
have free range. But the number 
of artists and of persons engaged 
in serious scientific research in the 
Highlands is extremely small, and 
the number of forests where such 
men would be refused access still 
smaller. Instances of foolish 
rudeness to distinguished men have 
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been known, but such cases can 
be left to look after themselves, 
De minimis non curat lex, And 
further, it must be remembered 
that there are other scientific 
workers who will not enjoy popular 
sympathy and do not deserve en- 
couragement. It is fair to say 
that under the provisions of the 
bill both the oologist of Birming- 
ham and the enterprising botanist 
who exterminates rare plants are 
excluded from its scope ; but it is 
obvious that any relaxation of the 
general rights of occupiers will 
make easy the road for such scien- 
tific marauders, who may not all 
announce their purpose beforehand 
with the candour which has happily 
brought to nought the recently 
proposed expedition for harrying 
the birds’ nests of the Shetlands. 
But primarily and in the main, 
Mr Bryce constitutes himself the 
champion of men on pleasure bent. 
He makes an attack upon one 
class of her Majesty’s subjects who 
use the mountains of Scotland for 
the recreation of sport, on behalf 
of another class of her Majesty’s 
subjects who would use the same 
mountains for the recreation of 
climbing. 

Put in this form the case for 
the bill seems scarcely conclusive. 
Mr Bryce would probably urge that 
the one class is few, the other many. 
But this cannot be conceded with- 
out proof. It may be granted, in- 
deed, that those who think they 
would climb are many ; but what 
is open to question is whether the 
number who actually would climb 
Ben Alder or Ben Macdhui, and 
who are prevented by causes which 
Mr Bryce’s bill would remove, is 
greater than the number who at 
present enjoy their sport on these 
mountains. Even with the most 
accessible moors the same doubt 
arises. I have walked for many 
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years unchallenged over the moors 
behind one of the largest of the 
Clyde watering-places, and do not 
remember ever to have met a soul. 
This objection, however, even if 
well founded, is not final. Mr 
Bryce would reply that while the 
one use is only limited by the 
number of persons desirous to 
take part in it, the other is ex- 
clusive and involves the closing 
of large tracts of country against 
all but a few favoured individuals 
of her Majesty’s subjects. Upon 
this assertion we may fairly join 
issue, and into the truth of this 
contention we will proceed to in- 
quire. For my own part, I am 
content to approach the question 
from the same point of view as 
Mr Bryce. True, I must confess 
to having walked those unculti- 
vated moorlands with a gun, to 
having shared the keen anticipa- 
tions of grouse-drives on those 
mountains, and to knowing the all- 
transcendent excitement of deer- 
stalking. But I look at the ques- 
tion primarily as a lover of hills 
and a climber of them, and as con- 
cerned for the interests of those 
that love them and that climb 
them. Many such there are, loving 
the Scottish hills, and familiar with 
them in their winter, spring, and 
summer as well as in their autumn 
aspects. Alpine climbers and Eng- 
lishmen are apt to think lightly of 
Scottish hills. They have only been 
upon them in September under the 
guidance of gillies, and for the pur- 
poses of sport and not of climbing. 
But let them try the same hills in 
March, or even in May and June, 
when the snow and ice still lie on 
the higher faces, though the daylight 
has nearly reached its longest ; let 
them remember that, in the words 
of a well-known climber, though a 
mountain has but one top, yet the 
number of ways to that top are 
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infinite, and that on true climbing 
principles that way only is to be dis- 
carded which is easiest ; let them 
attack Scottish hills in this the 
spirit of the Alpine Club, and they 
will find that Alpine pleasures are 
attainable nearer home than in 
Switzerland. From men who treat 
the Scottish hills in this spirit Mr 
Bryce gets small thanks. They are 
feeling no substantial grievance. 
They experience no general or syste- 
matic hindrance to their freedom. 
They have much more unquestioned 
liberty than the law concedes. 
They care nothing for the conces- 
sion of the right to access, which is 
not in fact obstructed. But they 
fear the general setting by the ears 
which would be the outcome of Mr 
Bryce’s measure. They believe 
that as its result they might find 
themselves with smaller facilities 
for mountaineering than at present ; 
for there are many indirect hind- 
rances which landowners and sport- 
ing tenants, if really driven to the 
defensive, could throw in their way. 
By the putting down of inns, by pro- 
hibiting the hospitality of keepers 
and shepherds, by the erection of 
walls and barbed fences, and in 
other such ways, more serious ob- 
stacles could be thrown in the way 
of the climber than he now finds in 
the whims of individual curmud- 
geons. 

In the absence of any statement 
from Mr Bryce, it is hard to define 
the exact scope of his complaint. 
In terms, his resolution applies to 
the whole three kingdoms, with 
special reference to Scotland. His 
bill, on the other hand, is limited 
to Scotland, and the narrative of 
the preamble lays all its stress on 
deer-forests. To these last we will 
return presently. It is in regard 
to them and to moors near towns 
that, if anywhere, agrievance exists. 
Meantime we will deal with the 


rest of the country. In the first 
place, we may probably consider 
the attack as regards the moors 
and mountains of England, Wales, 
and Ireland as a mere feint. No 
complaint is heard from any of 
these countries, and, from the limi- 
tations of Mr Bryce’s bill, we may 
fairly conclude that none exists, 
In the next place, there are the 
hills of the south of Scotlandand the 
grouse-moors of the north. From 
these, again, no complaint is heard. 
It is proverbially hard to prove a 
negative, but perhaps it may be 
allowed to quote the experience 
of one or two typical individuals. 
No testimony on this subject is 
more valuable than that of Pro- 
fessor Veitch, whose evidence can- 
not be objected to as that of a 
sportsman, and whose knowledge 
of the southern Highlands of Scot- 
land probably exceeds that of any 
man since Sir Walter Scott. In 
reply to an inquiry, he says :— 


“T may say I have had nearly half 
a century’s experience of walking over 
waste, uncultivated land,and moorland 
in the southern counties of Scotland, 
and I have never once been challenged 
for trespass during all that period. 
The counties most frequented by me 
have been Peeblesshire, Selkirk, Rox- 
burgh, Berwick, Lanark, and parts of 
Dumfriesshire. The glens, hills, and 
moors of those districts I have found 
perfectly free to the pedestrian at all 
seasons. 

“Tt is true that I have usually ab- 
stained from grouse districts about 
the 12th of August and for some little 
time thereafter, as I had no desire to 
seek my pleasure at the expense of 
the pleasure of others. But I can say 
that at no time have I met with any 
challenge or molestation on the part 
of keeper or owner. 

“With the Highlands of Scotland 
and its practices I am not so well 
acquainted,” 


As to the Highlands of Scotland, 
apart from the deer-forests, perhaps 
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the best evidence to quote is that 
of Professor Ramsay, as keen a 
mountaineer at home as in the 
Alps. He writes :— 


“For all persons who do not wish 
to annoy their neighbours, all grouse- 
moors, all pasture-farms are practi- 
cally open to the pedestrian as it is. 
Unless a man wants to traverse a beat 
where sportsmen are actually shooting, 
no difficulties are placed in the way 
of persons crossing moors or open 
grounds, except, perhaps, where these 
are in the neighbourhood of towns. 
But in such cases restrictions must be 
imposed.” 


Professor Ramsay’s views are of 
the more importance because he is 
the president of the Scottish Moun- 
taineering Club, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the views and ex- 
periences of its members. That 
Club is of itself an important piece 
of evidence. It was founded re- 
cently with the following objects :— 


“To encourage mountaineering in 
Scotland in winter as well as summer ; 
to serve asa bond of union amongst all 
lovers of mountain-climbing ; to create 
facilities for exploring the less known 
parts of the country; to collect vari- 
ous kinds of information, especially as 
regards routes, distances, means of 
access, time occupied in ascents, char- 
acter of rocks, extent of snow in win- 
ter, &c. ; and in general to promote 
everything that will conduce to the 
convenience of those who take a 
pleasure in mountains and mountain 
scenery.” 


The Club lays down as a funda- 
mental principle of its constitu- 
tion, “The members of the Club 
shall respect proprietary and sport- 
ing rights, and endeavour to obtain 
the co-operation of proprietors.” 
Its membership is about a hundred, 
and it includes many of the most 
zealous climbers and walkers in 
Scotland. The Club issues a jour- 
nal giving accounts of the doings 
ofits members. From this journal, 
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and also from personal communica- 
tion with a considerable number of 
the members, it is probably safe to 
say that the view of the bulk of 
the members is that expressed by 
Professor Ramsay, and in the fol- 
lowing letter from the treasurer of 
the Club, Mr Gilbert Thomson, 
C.E., who writes :— 


“ My own experience is that I have 
never been challenged in going where 
I wanted, and I have done a fair 
amount of climbing at all seasons. 
Of course I should not expect to go 
unchallenged through a grouse-moor 
in August, or a deer-forest in the 
stalking season ; but there are many 
hills which are neither one nor other. 
The members of the Club to whom I 
have spoken on the subject are all 
much of the same opinion—that we 
should be better to trust to the com- 
mon-sense of proprietors, who, as a 
rule, are willing to give any reason- 
able facilities, rather than to any com- 
pulsion. If the law gives us a pound 
of flesh, we shall doubtless get it ; but 
at present we get more than that pound 
by courtesy, and we could not expect 
in future to get more than the bare 
letter of the law. There is, I think, 
a general feeling that we should give 
and take, and that, as we have practi- 
cally freedom to do as we like during 
the greater part of the year, it is very 
reasonable that the proprietors should 
not be disturbed during the short 
period necessary for their sport. Of 
course there are exceptional cases of 
men who give no permission, and in 
regard to whose territory I suspect 
most members of the Club would have 
no scruple at any time of the year. I 
don’t think that many of us, however, 
would like to see all proprietors har- 
assed on account of afew. Speaking 
for myself, I believe that were Mr 
Bryce’s bill passed, the difficulty of 
access to many parts would be greater 
than it is now, by indirect hind- 
rances, such as discouraging inns, &c.” 


Testimony of this kind might be 
multiplied indefinitely to show 
that through the greater part of 
Scotland there is no grievance re- 
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quiring the intervention of the 
Legislature. But it must be borne 
in mind that if legislation is un- 
necessary, it will certainly, as Mr 
Thomson points out, be mischiev- 
ous, because it will set people to 
stand on their rights in a province 
of law where those rights are 
singularly ill-defined and over- 
lapping, and where peace depends 
on mutual forbearance and reason- 
ableness. The truth is, the law of 
trespass in Scotland stands in an 
anomalous position. It conveys a 
command without a sanction. It 
is pithily expounded by Mr Ran- 
kine ! ;— 


“ Except in the exercise of a public 
duty, or of some public franchise or 
private right, no one is entitled, with- 
out the permission of the proprietor, 
to enter his land or house on foot, on 
horseback, or in a vehicle ; or his 
private loch or river by swimming or 
in a boat. It is of no consequence 
whether the land be enclosed or not.” 


But, on the other hand— 


“ As the law of Scotland never re- 
cognised the infliction of imprisonment 
for debt, so it knows of no penalty for 
a simple act of trespass ; but in the 
same way that a debtor was imprisoned 
as a rebel for allowing himself to be 
on to the horn, the trespasser may 

severely dealt with, as in contempt 
of Court. He may indeed jeer at 
the time-honoured placard which 
threatens him with rigorous prosecu- 
tion as brutum fulmen. But the pro- 
ed or possessor of the land or 
yuilding entered has the right to turn 
him off, ordering him to quit the land 
in a given or in any direction. 

“In case of refusal to obey, the use 
of violence will be equally unjustifi- 
able, and will equally found a claim 
for damages whether the intrusion be 
founded on an alleged right-of-way 
or servitude, or, on the other hand, 
be an impudent trespass not justified 
by any claim of right. . . . 


“Tn cases of simple trespass, the 
only remedy at law is the purely civil 
swreventive process of interdict, .. , 
ut decree will not go out unless the 
complainer can prove a reasonable 
apprehension of the repetition of the 
same or similar intrusion.” 


It is obvious that this state of 
the law gives boundless possibilities 
of friction, and in fact reduces 
matters to a deadlock between 
landholder and trespasser deter- 
mined to insist on the utmost of 
their rights. Smooth working de- 
pends on the general moderation 
and good feeling of both sides. Mr 
Bryce’s proposal only increases the 
opportunities of collision, if, as 
would be the probable result of his 
bill, the parties are set at arm’s- 
length. How does Mr Bryce pro- 
pose to prove to an incredulous 
gillie on the lower slopes of a moun- 
tain that his purposes in ascending 
are those of recreation or scientific 
or artistic study? If the gillie 
chooses to maintain the contrary, 
and to assert that Mr Bryce is in 
reality there for the purpose of 
taking eggs or for the pursuit of 
game or other wild birds according 
to the time of year, or on his road 
to an illicit still, or that he would 
not resist a rare fern or a plant of 
white heather, how is Mr Bryce to 
vindicate the innocency of his in- 
tentions? In such matters the bill 
leaves, and must leave, a discretion 
in the hands of the keeper. To 
do otherwise would be to leave 
the poacher, the smuggler, and the 
oologist unchecked. If, then, the 
proprietor chooses to make himself 
disagreeable, and to exclude man- 
kind, he will find it as easy to do 
so by challenging their motive as at 
present by challenging their right. 
He would lay himself open, no 
doubt, to an interdict, upon satis- 





1 Land Ownership in Scotland, p. 123. 
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factory proof led before the sheriff 
that the purposes of the would-be 
climber were as stated ; but such 
a contingency would be somewhat 
remote, and in any case too late 
for the day’s expedition. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the 
country at large, but there are two 
cases which must be dealt with 
separately—land near large towns, 
and deer-forests. 

In the neighbourhood of large 
towns, if the excuse of recreation 
gave a positive right to traverse 
uncultivated lands, very serious 
damage might be done by gangs of 
lads to cattle and sheep, as well as 
to young trees and to game. The 
right of action which the bill 
leaves in such a case is poor con- 
solation. It would be very difficult 
to prove the definite injury caused 
by leaving a gate open, or chasing 
sheep, or frightening a cow near 
calving. It would be almost im- 
possible to bring home to any in- 
dividual and to recover damages 
for injury caused in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred by careless- 
ness or ignorance and not by 
nialice. In the great majority of 
such cases it would be throwing 
good money after bad to attack a 
lad not worth the powder and shot. 

If farmers and tenants were 
acting unreasonably and with un- 
due severity, and were, in fact, 
seeking to confine her Majesty’s 
subjects to her Majesty’s highways 
(the only places, perhaps, outside 
their own houses, where in strict- 
ness they are of right), then it 
might be necessary to force these 
inconveniences upon them. But, 
in fact, there is no serious allega- 
tion that they do not act with due 
discretion. In the neighbourhood 


of Glasgow, for example, I can 
testify from personal experience 
to the freedom of cross-country 
walks, 
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Cross-country running clubs, 
too, are numerous. The Clydes- 
dale Harriers, for example, num- 
bers about 700 members, mainly 
resident in Glasgow, and do not 
find difficulty in the pursuit of 
their sport. Occasionally such 
clubs cause annoyance. It is 
not pleasing to a man to find 
that a pack of fifty young men 
have run through his covers two 
days before the big shoot of the 
season. It is irritating to him to 
find a trail of thickly scattered 
handfuls of paper running through 
his shrubberies and for half a mile 
along the verge of his avenue. 
But these are instances of indi- 
vidual carelessness subsequently 
fully apologised for ; the clubs are 
most anxious to avoid any annoy- 
ance to proprietors and farmers, 
and even in enclosed country find 
proprietors and farmers fully dis- 
posed to give facilities for their 
sport. On the other hand, cases 
occur where proprietors are over- 
greedy. All along the Clyde the 
strip down to the sea is feued for 
villas and villages, and brings an 
income to the proprietor a hundred 
times larger than its moorland 
value. In some cases the pro- 
prietor is not satisfied with this, 
but seeks with high stone walls 
and rough-tongued keepers to close 
the hill against the inhabitants of 
the shore. There is an old pro- 
verb that a man cannot have his 
barley both in meal and in malt ; 
neither should he attempt to have 
his land both in grouse and feuars. 
Such proprietors contrast badly 
with the Duke of Hamilton, whose 
conduct has made Arran the trea- 
sured playground of the West of 
Scotland. On that island, deer- 
forest though it is, the stranger has 
absolute freedom of range during 
the whole year, and access to some 
of the most beautiful scenery and 
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the finest rock-climbing in Scot- 
land. It is to be hoped that the 
Duke’s sport does not seriously 
suffer, but in any case he is com- 
pensated by the popularity which 
his liberal action gives him. 

But what is primarily in the 
mind of Mr Bryce is the deer- 
forests. Though limited to a 
portion of Scotland, these cover a 
great and growing area. A stag 
could range almost without leaving 
a forest from Ben Cruachan on 
Loch Awe to Suilvain on Loch 
Inver; from Lochnagar, the cor- 
ner of Forfarshire, to Ben Slioch 
over Loch Maree. Almost every 
mountain between the Great Glen 
and Strathcarron, between Fort 
William and Ullapool, besides the 
great tract stretching from Loch 
Etive to the Cairngorms, and 
almost to Mount Battock, eastern- 
most of Scottish hills, lies in 
forest. This tract already includes 
most of the hills interesting to 
climbers, and it is yearly extend- 
ing to take in the remainder. 

If it were true that these hills 
were shut absolutely, and shut 
altogether to the general public ; 
that attempts were being made to 
confine even the inhabitants to 
the public roads, or to get rid of 
them altogether,—the case would 
be a very serious one. This 
is the popular idea of a deer- 
forest, but it is happily far from 
truth. In reasonable hands, and 
in suitable places, deer-forests do 
not interfere with crofters. The 
stag keeps to the mountain ; the 
crofter to his patches of cultiva- 
tion by the sea-shore, or low down 
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in the glens, or at furthest to his 
grazing on the lower slopes. “ De- 
population cannot be directly attri- 
buted to deer-forests.”1 In reason- 
able hands deer-forests are open to 
the public for nearly three-quarters 
of the year. It is only in July 
and during the stalking season— 
August, September, and the first 
half of October —that it is of 
importance to exclude the casual 
wanderer. The reason for closing 
forests in July is best explained 
in the words of a Highland pro- 
prietor :— 


“Though one would not mind a 
solitary man coming in a civil way, 
yet it would be death to the main- 
land forests were the stags driven 
out of the sanctuary in July. In the 
islands it is different, as they could 
not go ; but on all the mainland hills, 
as the stags are settled in bands on 
the tops, the effect of disturbance 
would be that the man with un- 

icturesque hills would get his neigh- 

ur’s stags sent over to him. The 
Government people recognised this in 
sending the sappers, and instructed 
them to be out of forest ground before 
the beginning of July.” 


Once more we may quote the 
evidence of Professor Ramsay. 
Speaking of deer-forests, he says: 


“ For these, quiet is essential during 
the three stalking months, but at 
other times of the year I have found 
that proprietors and keepers are ready 
to give all reasonable facilities to per- 
sons whose object is recreation or other 
innocent purpose. In May, June, or 
July, let any pedestrian present him- 
self to a gillie, and ask how he may 
best be put through a forest, and he 
will get all he wants. ... In May 





1 Crofters Commission, 1884, Report, p. 85 seqg.—With sheep all the low 
ground is required for wintering; with deer there is no such necessity. The 
clearances of which the memory is not forgotten were not for deer but for sheep, 
the favourite nostrum of the day for the Highlands.—See evidence of Mr George 
Malcolm of Invergarry, and Mr Darroch of Torridon (Evidence, vol. iv. p, 2822, 


2889). 
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last, with the knowledge of keepers, I 
was able to go where I liked through 
the most secluded of forests.” 


Even stronger are the views of 
Mr Munro, yr. of Lindertis, whose 
enthusiasm for climbing and whose 
knowledge of Scottish mountains 
are unequalled. Writing from the 
island of Rum, under date Feb- 
ruary 5, 1891, he says :— 


“T am very keen about hill-climb- 
ing, and have wandered through most 
of the Highlands of Scotland and 
over all the biggest hills at different 
seasons of the year, and I can truly 
say that I have invariably found pro- 
prietors and tenants alike civil and 
liberal. At this moment I am stop- 
ping at a lodge and climbing the hills 
of this island through the courtesy of 
the proprietor, with whom I am not 
personally acquainted. On more than 
one occasion I have been invited by 
proprietors to come up and spend the 
night at their houses instead of the 
inn, even when they did not know my 
name ; and I have never experienced 
anything but civility and consideration 
both from the lairds themselves and 
from their keepers, stalkers, and shep- 
herds, who are always most ready to 
give hospitality, often evidently with- 
out any expectation of remuneration. 
My views and experiences are, I be- 
lieve, shared by most climbing men, 
and from a climber’s point of viewalone 
I look upon legislation on the subject 
as not only uncalled for but actually 
objectionable.” 


As this letter proves, the man who 
shows due regard for the conditions 
of sport can enjoy the country to 
the full without detriment to the 
enjoyment of others, and finds him- 
self welcomed with cordiality. On 
the other hand, the man who in- 
sists on traversing the hills in 
ignorance or disregard of those 
conditions, will probably, for the 
sake of a few minutes’ pleasure, 
inflict serious and most annoying 
injury on the pleasure of others. 
By a glimpse of his figure outlined 
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on the sky-line a mile off, he may 
spoil a stalk that has lasted a 
whole day. With a little luck he 
may give his wind to every deer 
on a mountain-face, and send a 
whole herd off the forest for a 
week. Considering the shortness 
of the stalking season, and the fact 
that every stag killed is reckoned 
to cost the proprietor at least £50, 
it can hardly be wondered that 
such men do not find themselves 
encouraged. The case is thus tot- 
ally different from a grouse-moor, 
where the interference with sport 
can be only temporary and trifling ; 
but even in deer-forests the claims 
of the public and of sportsmen are 
not irreconcilable, provided rea- 
sonableness and good-feeling exist 
on both sides. 

For the most part, such rela- 
tions exist; but there are, of 
course, exceptions, and it is to 
be feared that the amount of un- 
reasonable action of this kind has 
increased of late years with the 
increasing fashion for deer-forests, 
and the gradual shutting up of 
larger and larger tracts for this 
purpose. It is not proprietors or 
residents whose conduct is to be 
complained of ; but year by year 
more forests are let to strangers 
and Englishmen, to men who know 
nothing of the country or of their 
neighbours, and who care nothing 
for the public opinion of the dis- 
trict or of Scotland. They do not 
know what amount of exclusion 
is reasonable. They seek to shut 
their forests against every one, and 
for the whole year. When on the 
spot, they make difficulties in grant- 
ing an insignificant permission ; and 
when away, leave general orders 
for exclusion with their keepers. 
Fortunately, keepers are often 
more reasonable than their mas- 
ters, or the difficulty would be 
much more acute. Of these an 
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American, Mr’ William Louis 
Winans, is the strongest instance. 
This gentleman holds over 200,000 
acres in Strathaffric and Kin- 
tail, covering some of the finest 
mountainous country in Scotland. 
Every one has heard of his stop- 
ping roads and breaking down 
bridges, of his deer-fences, of his 
watchers doubled and posted in 
bothies at short intervals along 
his march like sentinels round a 
Soudan zareba, to defend a tract 
in which it is said that no one, 
not even himself, has fired a shot 
for years. These are matters of 
common talk; and he would be 
a hardy advocate who, if these 
things are true, should attempt 
to justify such conduct as “ proper 
and legitimate exercise of the 
rights of property.” <A single story, 
the facts of which were proved 
before the sheriff, and decided on 
by the Court of Session, will show 
the nature of the man. The case 
I refer to is that of William Louis 
Winans against Murdoch Macrae. ! 
That case was an action for inter- 
dict brought by Mr Winans against 
Macrae, to prevent the trespass of 
a pet lamb. The evidence was to 
the following effect: Mr Winans 
was lessee of Kintail, possessing 
about 200,000 acres of shooting, 
the greater part of which he had 
turned into a deer-forest. The pub- 
lic road ran through Morvich, and 
the defender’s cottage and half-a- 
dozen other cottages were close to 
the road, The road was not fenced. 
The defender had built his cottage 
some twenty years before the date 
of the action. He paid no rent 
for it, nor for a small detached piece 
of ground used for growing pota- 
toes. Mr Mackenzie, the proprie- 
tor of Kintail, deponed that he 
could not say whether the house 
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was built on the estate of Kintail 
or not, though it was surrounded 
on all sides by that estate. The 
plot of potato-ground was, accord- 
ing to the defender’s evidence, held 
by permission of the former tenants 
of Morvich, who, it further ap- 
peared, were in the habit of allow- 
ing the defender and the other 
cottars at Cairngorm each to feed 
a sheep or two and a cow on the 
farm. When the pursuer became 
tenant of Morvich, he took steps to 
have this custom of grazing put an 
end to. The defender, who had 
two sheep at the time, put them 
away within a short time of re- 
ceiving notice to do so. The 


incident on which the case turned 
is best told in the defender’s own 
words, which were accepted as ac- 
curate by the Court of Session :— 


“Within the last three years I have 
kept sheep. I had two hoggs last 
spring. Mr Winans’ head-keeper, 
Mr Ross, ordered them away, and I 
sent them away. I did not intend to 
keep any more stock after that. I 
remember that I was one day cutting 
peats near the march at Leanassie and 
Morvich, and I founda lamb. I found 
it beside the river which runs at the 
march. I identified it as my own 
lamb. It was three weeks old at the 
time. This was in the beginning of 
summer. . . . The lamb was in a 
very poor state when I found it. 
It was very weak. At the time that 
we were collecting the sheep for clip- 
ping it lost its mother and never 
found it afterwards. I took the lamb 
home. I did not drive it before me, 
but took it home in my arms... . 
My wife used to feed it with milk 
when we had milk, and when we had 
none she used to beat up eggs and 
sugar and give it a mixture of both. 
I have seen my wife feeding it many 
atime... . It grew gradually strong 
by the nursing of my wife, and it 
used to run about. It became such 
a pet that it would follow us wher- 
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ever we went. It would follow every 
one of the children, I have seen it 
run after the shepherds and their 
dogs and go along the road after 
them.” 


The action was brought for in- 
terdict to prevent this lamb leav- 
ing the highroad and trespassing 
on the deer-forest. The defender’s 
justification of his motives was 
this :— 


“Tf you will allow me, I will state 
the damage the pet lamb has done. 
If this is allowed, a great number 
may be allowed to follow on the 
same principle. There are nineteen 
cottars, and there is no reason why, 
if one has a pet lamb, they should 
not all have pet lambs, why each 
should not have one or even ten.” 


But he admitted that the cottars 
themselves would prevent the deer 
coming to that part of the forest, 
which, it was said, was suited for 
the deer in winter. No question 
of right entered into the matter. 
The pursuer averred that the de- 
fender neither had nor asserted any 
legal right of grazing. The defender 
in reply admitted that he neither 
had nor had asserted any such 
right. We are confined to the 
lamb and nothing but the lamb. 

The unanimous judgment of the 
Court may be best given in the 
forcible words of Lord Young :— 


“T am of opinion that there was no 
trespass by the pet lamb of which a 
man could complain in a court of 
justice. I think a trespass—that is, 
an invasion of a man’s right—may be 
committed by means of a pet lamb, 
for it may be put where it can do 
harm. But if you have 200,000 acres 
of rough land, with a public road 
running throvgh it, and a cot at the 
side of the road,—the land being un- 
fenced,—to fence that land against 
children or against a pet lamb by an 
interdict of a court of justice would, I 
think, be an outrageous proceeding. 
It is impossible to keep children con- 
fined to the highroad, it is impos- 
VOL. CL.—NO. DCCCCX. 
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sible to confine pet lambs to the high- 


_ road, as it is in like manner impossible 


to confine a cat oradog. Life in that 
part of the country would not be pos- 
sible if these unenclosed lands were 
fenced by interdicts of this Court 
against trespasses of this description. 
Interdicts are granted by this and 
other courts of law where appreciable 
wrong to a man, whether in his pro- 
perty or in his other rights, is threat- 
ened. Here there was no appreciable 
wrong. This lamb, saved and brought 
up in the manner your lordship has 
described, when a few weeks old fol- 
lowed the cottar and his wife and 
children, and even the dogs, along the 
road, scampered on to the grass occa- 
sionally, and, I daresay, took a blade 
of grass, but did no appreciable wrong 
whatever ; and I decline by any in- 
terdict to protect unenclosed lands 
inst trespass of that kind. To talk 
about the lamb growing into flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle is really to 
talk in a way which makes no impres- 
sion on my mind whatever. If aman 
wants to protect his lands from being 
invaded in this way—against children 
toddling on to the grass at the road- 
side, or a lamb going on to it, or a cat 
or a kitten—I say, if he wants to ex- 
clude that, he must do so by other 
means—by fencing the lands, for ex- 
ample, and not by applying to her 
Majesty’s judges for interdict.” 


Such a story makes the blood 
boil. It can only be likened to 
the story of that other pet lamb 
told by the prophet to David. 
“The poor man had nothing, save 
one little ewe lamb, which he had 
bought and nourished up: and it 
grew up together with him, and 
with his children ; it did eat of his 
own meat, and drank of his own 
cup, and lay in his bosom, and was 
unto him as a daughter.” Truly, 
in the present case, too, when we 
hear how the rich man sought to 
take away the poor man’s pleasure, 
we are inclined to echo the cry of 
the warm-hearted king, “ As the 
Lord liveth, the man that hath 
done this thing shall surely die.” 

s 
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The misdeeds of such an indi- 
vidual tend to make the whole 
system odious. But this is an ex- 
treme and an extraordinary case. 
Such a man is condemned by the 
universal public opinion of Scot- 
land, by deer-stalkers even more 
emphatically than by the rest. 

Mr Winans, however, is not 
the only offender; he has his fol- 
lowers in the west. They will not 
be found among the lairds or men 
long accustomed to the country. 
Strangers they are and Englishmen, 
men who have recently bought 
a Highland estate, or more often, 
who are merely sporting tenants 
of it. Such, for example, was the 
gallant officer who, as the climax 
of his exploits, sought to close 
Canisp against the Geological Sur- 
vey, declaring geologists “of no 
use except to frighten the deer 
and upset the Bible.” ! 

But tempting as is any scheme 
to abolish Mr Winans and his like, 
it must be remembered that hard 
cases make bad law, and that it 
would scarcely be reasonable to 
alter the general law of trespass 
in order to checkmate such isolated 
instances of selfishness. 

It remains to consider whether 
legislative action of any kind is 
required. A scheme sometimes 
proposed is to establish a close 
time for deer-forests, to throw 
them open by Act of Parliament 
for nine months in the year, and 
to give more summary powers of 
exclusion to proprietors during the 
remaining time. This is a modifi- 
cation of Mr Bryce’s scheme which 
would avoid injustice to the owners 
of deer-forests. But as compared 
with the present state of things, 
this plan would advantage no one 
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except smugglers and poachers, 
The innocent public would gain 
nothing, for to them the forests 
are already in fact open for the 
time in question. The proprie- 
tors would object to a statutory 
right being given to persons whose 
intentions might subsequently be 
found to be far from innocent; 
and finally, he would be a bold 
man who, without very tangible 
consideration to offer, should pro- 
pose to the House of Commons to 
confer upon proprietors any fresh 
powers of punishing trespassers in 
deer-forests. 

Unfortunately, it happens that 
the three months of the stalking 
season are also the three months 
of tourist traffic. Scotsmen who 
love the mountains can and do 
visit them in spring and summer, 
when the hills are free to them, 
and Scottish mountaineers, there- 
fore, do not complain. But August 
and September is the day of the 
English tourist. Far be it from 
Scotsmen to complain of his pres- 
ence. Through him come the 
swift steamer, the frequent coach, 
and all the comforts of the Salt- 
market. Let him be encouraged by 
all means, but let him not imagine 
that Scotland exists for his con- 
venience, It is a delicate matter 
to weigh and balance the abstract 
claims of her Majesty’s subjects in 
all places of her dominion to the 
use and enjoyment of the Scot- 
tish mountains. Those who live 
amongst them, whether crofters 
or landlords, must have the first 
claim. Scotsmen at large have 
the next. As between two gentle- 
men, each from five hundred miles 
away, the principle of propinquity 
does not apply. We are thrown 


! This story is too good to omit, but the sequel should also be told-—that after 


the first trouble was over, the gallant gentleman was most civil to the Survey, 


giving them fishing, &c. 
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back on a concrete argument to 
most minds of more importance, 
and that must go far to govern the 
whole question. A pays £1000 
for certain sporting rights, and 
spends £1000 more on the country 
in the pursuit and enjoyment of 
those rights.1_ In addition to the 
money which he spends in wages, 
he reduces the burden of rates 
by one half. B pays nothing for 
his tourist rights, and spends £20 
on the country in the pursuit of 
them. Which is it expedient to 
encourage, so far as can be done, 
without unfairness to other per- 
sons ? 

Fortunately the alternative does 
not arise in a practical form. Broad 
Scotland has room for both. Every 
sporting tenant is not a Winans, 
and the great bulk of proprietors 
respect public opinion where no 
attack is made upon the proper 
and legitimate exercise of their 
rights. 

But there is one point where 
Parliament can interfere with def- 
initeness and advantage. While 
the passing of Mr Bryce’s bill 
would only serve to set all parties 
in the Highlands by the ears, and 
to loose all the waters of strife, yet 
in certain cases the public have 
definite rights, to the assertion 
and maintenance of which they 
are entitled. There exist through 
many of the glens and over many 
of the passes public rights-of-way 
which are in danger of being lost 
sight of. In some cases these are 
dropping out of use, in others they 
are being actively interfered with ; 
and all kinds of artifices are used 
to disguise the old paths, and con- 
ceal the fact of their existence. 
There is danger that many of these 
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rights will be passively let slip for 
lack of any one to champion them. 
It is of the first consequence for 
the public enjoyment of the High- 
lands that they should be kept 
alive. They are of great value to 
the inhabitants, who, however, can- 
not, and often dare not, enforce 
them against a rich sporting ten- 
ant. They open much of the finest 
scenery in Scotland, and would go 
far to satisfy the wants of the 
active-bodied tourist. 

Moreover, even in a deer-forest 
they do not interfere with sport so 
much as might be supposed. Deer 
learn to disregard what happens on 
a road they know. They watch 
with calmness a man or a coach 
passing on the highroad below 
them. A friend tells me he has 
shot a stag undisturbed by a train 
which at the critical moment of 
the stalk passed within a few 
hundred yards. Even on a bridle- 
path through a glen, they often do 
not concern themselves with men 
walking along; while if the same 
men should stop and begin to spy, 
they would at once become uneasy. 

At present what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business, and 
rights of way take their chance. 
Gallant efforts at defending them 
are made by the Scottish Rights of 
Way Society and others ; but the 
questions are too complicated, and 
the burden of fighting them too 
heavy, for any voluntary associa- 
tion or private person. The duty 
of superintending rights - of - way 
should be put in the hands of public 
responsible bodies. Itis a task for 
which the county councils are emi- 
nently fitted. We can predict with 
certainty that they will not 
squander the money of the rate- 


' In many parishes the sporting rental exceeds 50 per cent of the total rental. 
Taking twenty-five of the poorest mainland parishes, I find that the proportion 


averages 46 per cent. 
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payers upon needless law costs. 
The mere fact that a strong and 
responsible body is in charge of 
these rights will bring effective 
moral pressure to bear upon pro- 
prietors inclined to tamper with 
a public path, On the other 
hand, if there is a substantial 
question of law to be decided, 
it will be of the greatest advan- 
tage to the landowner to have a 
responsible opponent instead of the 
casual man of straw whom he may 
now be compelled to fight. Two 
bills embodying this principle are 
now before the House of Commons, 
the one introduced by Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, the other by Mr Bu- 
chanan. Into their details it is 
needless toenter. Either would be 
a valuable measure. Either would 
tend to secure the public in the 
enjoyment of rights which already 
belong to it. It is true that these 
bills might in some cases lead to 
contests, but contests cannot al- 
ways be avoided. Where contests 


arise they will be pitched battles 
on a clear issue and leading to large 
results. They will define for all 
time the general rights of the 
public to the use of a particular 
path. Contests under Mr Bryce’s 
bill would lead to nothing. They 
would be fruitless fights of guerilla 
warfare, for they could settle 
nothing except the intentions of 
a particular person on a partic- 
ular day. Any pedestrian would 
be liable to find himself at any 
moment embarked in a quarrel. 
Any landlord might find himself 
called on to vindicate the discretion 
of his keeper ina law court. Hence 
the bill would cause an amount of 
irritation entirely disproportionate 
to any advantage to be derived 
from it. At present tact and good 
feeling, on the whole, prevail 
through Scotland. Long may it 
be before Mr Bryce, by carrying 
his resolution, has the chance of 
setting the heather on fire. 
J. Parker SMITH. 
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Ir is a long time since the pres- 
ent writer has sat in this familiar 
chair and handled the books on 
this well-known table. What will 
the public say if a critic ventures 
to tell it, that for a long time there 
have been very few books? All 
the same, of the making of books 
there has been no end. Printers 
and publishers have, we suppose, 
been as busy as usual. The young 
lions in the newspapers have not 
lacked their food. We read with 
our own eyes, in an advertisement 
only the other day, of a dashing 
work of travels that has gone 
through two or three editions, that 
it was “a gallant book”! “and that 
if a man wanted new hope and 
courage he might find it there,”— 
the man being sixteen or so, let us 
suppose. But even with this proof 
of genius before our eyes, we are 
obliged to renew our plaint. For 
novels, which at the present day 
are far the largest branch of liter- 
ature, though we pretend to de- 
spise them as if they were scarcely 
in it, there is always something to 
be said. They are the worst and 
they are the best things going. In 
the ocean of folly there is always 
a rock or two standing up here 
and there—some of the old friends 
still, let us be thankful, and these 
two young demoniacs to put the 
old ones on their mettle, Mr Rud- 
yard Kipling and Mr James Barrie. 
We feel the glow as of an old 
workman, refreshing the very 
cockles of our heart, at the sight 
of these young fellows baring their 
arms to their work. What sinews 
they have, what a swift strong 
touch, what intense and overmas- 
tering capability! Mr Barrie’s 
demon is of the angel kind. It 
brings to light a whole district, an 





entire village rapt in a soft illumi- 
nation in which the secrets of every 
heart are revealed: and makes it 
apparent that the bad secrets are 
few, that a confused inclination 
towards the good is in most minds, 
for which all humankind may 
thank him; but “I think Rud- 
yard Kipling must be the devil, to 
have all that power up his sleeve,” 
says some one. He is a bon diable 
too, that reckless young Berserker, 
flinging out his armies and bat- 
talions to fight the world. What 
soldiers! not trimmed for ladies’ 
society. And, by the by, one does 
not see that the young person, 
that critic feared of all the writers 
who would like to be improper, 
does our demoniac any harm—cer- 
tainly not at least with his war- 
riors, his war correspondents, his 
men. We would wish for our- 
selves that his ladies, those Deli- 
lahs of Indian stations, were drop- 
ped into the sea. If they are true, 
the more’s the pity ; but nothing 
so bad is ever fundamentally true. 
But then the men !—to be able to 
make a man or two, a living red- 
hot soldier, even a poor little tipsy 
hero of a drummer-boy, what a 
gift it is! 

But this is an unpardonable 
digression. We should like noth- 
ing better than to set you forth 
these two young men, O gentle 
reader, the heirs and hope of the 
craft; and perhaps it may be so 
permitted one day. But, in the 
meantime, what we have to deal 
with is very different from these 
young heroes. The books before 
us are not those that light up the 
eyes and make the reader’s heart 
thump in his bosom. Fiction is 
what fiction does, and that is a 
great deal in life. But those 
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great truths which are fact, in the 
lives of men, the records of the 
good and great, are more than 
fiction. Indeed every life is an 
epic in its kind, often not very 
capable of the telling, often so 
twisted up with other lives as to 
be indistinguishable amid the warp 
and woof of humanity, often de- 
manding too much elucidation and 
explanation to be a_ practicable 
story; but always the most in- 
teresting among all the methods 
of literature when the necessary 
conditions of that expository agent 


can be fulfilled. 


The life of Archbishop Tait} 
might not appear at the first 
glance one which would much 
attract the general reader. That 
it means the history of the Church 
of England in his time has been 
said with much truth; and tired 
as we are by squabbles and trials 
—by the hideous invention of 
the aggrieved parishioner on the 
one side, and the half - theatrical 
martyr in prison on the other, 
who is like the prisoner of the 
Vatican in voluntary durance, be- 
cause he will give in to no man, 
specially not to his bishop — we 
are perhaps not deeply anxious 
to read, before it settles well into 
the past, the history of the Church 
of England. We confess, on our 
own part, to a great reluctance to 
tackle the lives of contemporary 
public men, which are chiefly a 
record of public events a little 
too old for immediate interest— 
having had that so recently at 
first hand—and much too young 
for history. But there is much 
more in Archbishop Tait’s life 
than a mere narrative of ecclesi- 
astical progress during the last 
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fifty years. It is not a work of 
genius: the writers have not, 
perhaps, been able, or even at- 
tempted, to present to us one of 
those vivid portraits that  illu- 
minate an age, or make a single 
figure stand out as if painted by 
Titian. Such achievements are 
very rare, and demand a great 
artist. And perhaps Tait was 
not the man for such a portrait. 
But there is here not only a most 
excellent narrative of the events 
in his life, with their great in- 
fluence on the history of the time, 
but a clear grave image of the 
man as he lived and as he died, 
consistent, never losing a strong 
personal identity, such as is thor- 
oughly satisfactory to the mind. 
Higher colour would not have been 
appropriate to the subject. It has 
not the relief of the Archbishop’s 
robes, the red-and-white which 
tempts the painter, but is entirely 
set forth in those more serious 
tones which are the usual clothing 
of men in an undecorative age. 
But the grave personality, the in- 
dividual character, is never lost. 
“ A still strong man in a blatant 
land,” is the best description that 
can be given of the portrait thus 
set before us. The Archbishop 
was not faultless; he had his 
weaknesses, as characteristic as his 
strength. Sometimes his modera- 
tion was, though it seems a con- 
tradiction in terms, carried too far. 
He was mistaken, perhaps, in some 
of his measures. He would scarce- 
ly be a man if this was not the 
case. By times he was too anxious 
to find the practicable juste miliew 
—the compromise that would work. 
By times, perhaps—but this al- 
most, as might be said, fictitiously, 
for the advantage of the Church, 
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pressing an authority to which he 
was himself indifferent—he stood 
too much on the power of the 
bishops, and their right to enforce 
subjection—a power which seems 
to crumble away at the first as- 
sertion, and finds nothing but 
rebellion where submission ought 
to be. But the almost faultless 
temper and simple dignity of the 
man are admirably preserved 
through all, and we are made to 
see him in his plain dutifulness, 
without exaggeration, and with no 
adventitious interest or romantic 
light of enthusiasm thrown upon 
his plain but powerful career and 
character. It is by a simple truth, 
almost more impressive than art, 
that this result has been attained, 
and it is one highly creditable to 
the joint authors of this important 
biography. 

Archbishop Tait was reproached 
to the very end of his life by his 
opponents for his Presbyterian 
mind,—a curious accusation to be 
brought against one who held his 
office so high. But anger is not 
discriminating, and perhaps what 
these critics meant was that he 
had an impartiality of judgment 
and broad sympathy, which is 
more fully developed among those 
who have close relations with 
members of another communion 
than among those who have been 
trained to believe that the king- 
dom of God is to be found only in 
their own. He had not a Presby- 
terian mind. His mind, we should 
say, was strongly Episcopalian, 
prelatic, loving above all things 
the sober authority of the Epis- 
copate, a thing conventionally 
odious to Presbyterians. But he 
had the absence of prejudice which 
is natural to a man acquainted by 
absolute knowledge with the high 
mind and noble lives which can 
exist in a region of spiritual con- 
sciousness quite different from his 


Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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own. The son of a religious and 
good Presbyterian is not likely to 
consider his father’s house as cut 
off from spiritual life because the 
Apostolical succession is not a doc- 
trine held in it. To this diverg- 
ence of his life from its original 
atmosphere he probably owed his 
extreme toleration and desire to 
reach a basis of agreement when- 
ever that might be possible, and to 
oppose all violent measures with 
his utmost strength. This, unfor- 
tunately, is by no means a charac- 
teristic of the Presbyterian mind, 
which is as little addicted by 
nature to toleration as any mind 
can be; but a fiery assailant in a 
Church paper, or a red-hot curate 
at a High Church assemblage, was 
not likely to pause upon that. 
Archibald Campbell Tait came 
of one of those excellent yet un- 
remarkable families who are the 
strength and the salt of national 
life—well-born, in the best sense of 
the word, of previous generations 
of educated and responsible men 
and women—well-bred, at once in 
the fundamental sense of a life 
bound to serious occupation and ser- 
vice to mankind, and in the super- 
ficial sense of “‘ the best education,” 
though he had always something 
of the Scotch indifference to re- 
condite scholarship. His election 
to a scholarship at Balliol (where 
he had gone a short time before 
as Snell scholar) seems to have at 
once determined his career, turn- 
ing him into the more highly cul- 
tivated paths of English ecclesias- 
ticism from those homelier ways 
in which he had been born. It is 
curious, however, to note that his 
family had, up to the time of his 
own father, been Episcopalian, be- 
longing to one of the old remnants 
of the Church which had never 
yielded to the form of doctrine and 
discipline established in Scotland 
at the Revolution. Very easy and 
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genial was the fellowship between 
the Established Church and the 
old non-jurors in that day. The 
Apostolical succession gave warmth 
to their own bosoms, let us hope, 
but imparted no ecclesiastical ar- 
rogance to those old native bishops 
and clergy who recognised the 
minister as a brother, and whose 
agency disturbed no _ parochial 
peace. No militant Directorship, 
or presumption of higher author- 
ity, was among such kindly old 
Scotsmen, Scotch of the Scotch, as 
John Skinner; neither was it 
known at a much later date, 
among men represented by Dean 
Ramsay, one of the last of those 
native and kindly priests. In- 
tolerance came in with the new 
development, which made the old 
Scotch Episcopal chapel into “ the 
English church,” so-called in Scot- 
land, and filled it with a new class 
of missionaries in partibus infi- 
delium, contemptuous of the forms 
of faith which they did not know, 
and asserting strongly their own 
superior claims. 

The fact that Archbishop Tait, 
for instance, was perfectly calm 
amid the uproar, so strangely fool- 
ish we cannot but think, which 
raged in the Church of England 
over such a practically harmless 
measure as the Burials Bill, was 
no doubt due to the fact that his 
forefathers had slept peaceably side 
by side with the “dourest” Pres- 
byterians in the old kirkyard at 
Langside, and that no opposition 
had ever arisen to that natural 
and touching amity of the grave. 
So much as there was of change in 
his belief, or at least in the out- 
ward garments in which that faith 
was dressed, occurred on the verge 
of manhood when he came to 
Balliol, and his steadfast adherence 
to his principles was always con- 
spicuous. Seven years after, when 
he was already tutor of his college, 


the tempting opening of a Glasgow 
professorship, with its high fees 
and much leisure, had a great 
fascination for him ; but notwith- 
standing the example of various 
other English Churchmen who had 
cheerfully swallowed the West- 
minster Confession, then a neces- 
sary formula for any occupant of a 
professor’s chair in Scotland, Tait 
steadfastly declined to compromise 
his truth and honour by thus pro- 
fessing a nominal acceptance of 
standards under which he could 
not fight. ‘I have nothing to do 
with judging other people, but it 
seems to me that a man who, 
intending to remain an Episcopal- 
ian, sets his hand to such an un- 
qualified declaration, does neither 
more nor less than write one thing 
and mean another.” There was 
enough of that in another direction 
in those stirring de,~ in Oxford. 
Either on one side or another the 
young don would have none of it. 

It is curious to find how in the 
very soberness of his mind, deeply 
imbued as he was with a Scotch 
dislike of gush, and sensitive to 
the absurdity of overestimates of 
all kinds, the young scholar of 
Balliol (a personage not generally 
likely to make light of his own 
claims or think small-beer of him- 
self) declares himself sick of letters 
of congratulation on the subject of 
his scholarship—“ Written in as 
high-flown style as if I had been 
appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at once, or been invited by 
the Poles, on account of my extra- 
ordinary merits, to accept the 
sovereignty of their kingdom. I 
am sure when these letters are 
published in my Memoirs they 
will be found a thousand times 
more bombastical than those which 
I receive when promoted to the first 
named of these dignities.” This 
was no doubt said lightly enough 
and in jest, in the serene com- 
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posure of nineteen ; but it is a very 
curious utterance in the light of 
after-years. 

Tait was throughout his life a 
fortunate man. At twenty-three 
he became a Fellow of his college. 
The reader does not need to be 
reminded what the period was 
in which this young man en- 
tered active and responsible life, 
for the air has recently been agi- 
tated by too many echoes and 
revivals of that exciting time to 
leave any one who has any title to 
the qualifications of reader, in ob- 
livion of Tract xc., and all the 
tumults which arose from it. We 
confess for our own part that all 
the interesting subtleties of the 
mind of Newman, and his pictur- 
esque position, which is so dazzling 
as to confound the judgment, do 
not conciliate us to this much-dis- 
cussed tract, and that the plain 
man’s simple inability to see how 
he could “write one thing and mean 
another” is to ourselves much 
more sympathetic. We do not, 
however, intend to enter upon this 
question, which has already been 
so widely discussed, except to note 
that by the date 1841, at which it 
was issued, Tait at thixj/y was in 
so influential a position, as Senior 
Tutor of his college, as to be able 
to inspire and lead the Protest of 
the Four Tutors, the first strong 
barrier put up against that wonder- 
ful and exuberant flood. It was 
in Oxford, at least, the unpopular 
side to take. His own generation 
was drawn away to a great degree 
by that romantic and attractive 
influence, and some of his own 
most intimate friends were deeply 
influenced by it, and for life. Tait 
called no names, imputed no mo- 
tives, at this or any other time; 
but he set himself like a rock 
against the current which, in his 
plain and strong judgment, was 
sweeping onward not only to theo- 


logical changes of the most radical 
description, but to what was of 
even greater importance, a loosen- 
ing of the common bonds of truth 
and honour. He was not, perhaps, 
of the form of intelligence which 
can understand these subtle de- 
flections, or harmonise them with 
any rule of morals. He believed 
black to be black and white to be 
white in such things, even though 
in practical life he was ever (per- 
haps) too much disposed to prefer 
the practicable grey in practical 
matters. This was his first public 
act ; and there is no doubt that to 
be one of the Four Tutors was not, 
in his especial world, to commend 
one’s self to popular admiration 
and liking. It almost cost him his 
wife, the helpmeet who was so 
truly adapted to him, and of so- 
much importance in his after-life. 
Fortunately so temperate in its 
strength was this first public 
utterance that it did not cost him 
his friends, although the natural 
progress of events and opinions 
carried many of them in a direc- 
tion so different from his that 
familiar intercourse became less 
and less possible. 

One of the best things in this 
admirably compiled book is the 
account given by Dean Lake of 
Durham of his lifelong friend at 
different periods of his career, 
which are at once graphic and 
understanding. Tait was his tutor, 
though but a few years older than 
himself, and impressed his friend 
early with an appreciation of un- 
usual qualities. ‘“ He was then” 
(on leaving Oxford) “a man of 
marked character rather than of 
the genius which distinctly influ- 
ences others — thoroughly Scotch 
in its independence, its caution, 
and its reserve of expression, but 
also with a reserve of power which 
belonged to the man himself—a 
character which was sure to grow.” 
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His first step into life out of the 
university was the head-mastership 
of Rugby in succession to Arnold 
—a step sufficient to take away 
any man’s breath. It is impossible 
not to wonder even now on what 
ground he offered himself, or why 
he was accepted for such a post. 
No young man of thirty in the 
world, one is tempted to think, 
could fill such a _ place, and 
scarcely any one from a foreign 
sphere, who had not been formed 
under the overmastering prestige 
and influence of Arnold,—a man 
who was not only a beloved teacher 
but a superstition. ‘ It was main- 
ly at the instigation of Lake and 
Stanley ” that this step was taken ; 
but both these authorities were 
stricken with awe and alarm, par- 
- tially comic, at the consequence of 
the step they had advised, when, to 
their terror and wonder, their can- 
didate, not a Rugby man, not shar- 
ing Dr Arnold’s views, not a fine 
scholar, the climax of objection, 
was actually appointed. They 
express their alarm with youth- 
ful frankness,—a candour which, 
though it was deadly serious, 
is very amusing. “Oh, my dear 
Tait,” cries the first, “I do not 
envy you if you get it! I quite 
quake for the awful responsibility 
of putting on that giant’s armour. 
However, I really believe you are 
far the best. My main fears are 
for your sermons being dull, and 
your Latin prose and composition 
generally weak, in which latter 
points you will have, I think, hard 
work.” Arthur Stanley is still 
more comic in his appalled sense 
of the tremendous responsibility. 
All the vivacious twitterings of 
his letters (very schoolboyish, one 
must acknowledge) come to an 
end in the overwhelming thought 
of his friend’s temerity. This is 
what he says :— 

“The awful intelligence of your elec- 
tion has just reached me. At any 


time it would have been a most serious 
responsibility to me: from circum- 
stances which have transpired in the 
last week, it is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. I have not heart to say more 
than that I conjure you by your 
friendship for me, your reverence for 
your great predecessor, your sense of 
the sacredness of your office, your de- 
votion to Him whose work you are 
now more than ever called. upon to 
do, to lay aside every thought for the 
present except that of repairing your 
deficiencies.” 


There is something half ludi- 
crous, and which no doubt brought 
the twinkle of ever-lively humour 
to the new head-master’s eye, even 
in the midst of his own very serious 
sense of responsibility, in the de- 
spair of his proposers over their 
success—which would not be less 
when Stanley’s rueful apology 
reached him :— 


“ Forgive me if, in the first agony 
of distress, when your election brought 
before me what I had lost—not only 
in him at Rugby, but in you at Oxford 
—I may have spoken too sadly. You 
must not expect that I could go scath- 
less through so terrible a convulsion 
as this has been.” 


There is a note of the hysterical 
in these outcries which is in 
curious contrast to the serious 
composure and inalienable good 
sense of the object of them. Tait 
no doubt knew his Stanley well, 
and understood what this terrible 
convulsion meant. He _ himself 
stands with a perfect modesty 
through all, feeling the seriousness 
of the position, the responsibility, 
the extreme difficulty of the task 
before him, yet standing fast 
with no emotional perturbations. 
‘Without incessant prayer I am 
lost,” is what he himself says in the 
privacy of his daily record. ‘ Al- 
mighty God, give me strength of 
body to stand the labour of this 
place, and strength of mind to con- 
duct myself in it aright.” 

The boys at Rugby, who in 
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their babyhood felt “ the care of all 
the Churches” upon them; the 
masters all moulded and impressed 
by Arnold’s hand,—must have been 
as difficult a charge as ever man 
undertook. And Tait had at once 
to exalt and to modify that super- 
stition. ‘‘ There was truth as well 
as humour,” says Dean Bradley, 
speaking of him some years later, 
“in his remark (to which I cordially 
assented) that we had other things 
to do at Rugby besides exalting 
the Arnold tradition.” As it 
happened, however, that access to 
the hearts of his difficult charge 
which the conscientious work of 
years had but partially attained 
was secured to Tait, by a ter- 
rible illness which brought him to 
the very verge of the grave. Of 
no man could it be more truly 
said that his greatest misfortunes 
had emphatically served him in 
his progress in life. That illness 
helped him to the Deanery of Car- 
lisle; and the dreadful calamity 
which overwhelmed him in that 
town, and which touched the heart 
of the whole country, had no doubt 
a great share in determining his 
elevation (at that time) to the See 
of London—or let us say, rather, to 
a See. Neither Queen nor people 
could brook that the desolate father 
and mother should go back to the 
home so full of the echoes of dear 
voices silenced. That it was the 
bishopric of London which was 
given him, one of the most im- 
portant posts in the Church, was 
no doubt due to his own merits, 
and the excellent instinct of the 
Minister who appointed him. But 
he could scarcely have attained 
that elevation so soon but for the 
Innocents—the little band of an- 
gelic sufferers, five little daughters, 
of whom he was deprived in one 
fortnight. Such an affliction im- 
presses the most indifferent. The 
present writer recollects seeing 
the Bishop of London very soon 
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after his appointment, and being 
touched and awed beyond expres- 
sion by the lines of sorrow and 
patience, the look of a man barely 
escaped with his life from an over- 
whelming catastrophe, which was 
in his face. 

His career in London is one of 
which there could scarcely be two 
opinions. He penetrated the whole 
vast diocese with a swift and 
thorough organisation; and though 
no man has yet solved the tre- 
mendous problem of how to con- 
vert such a seething world of 
human trouble, restlessness, and 
suffering, into the harmony of a 
dutiful and religious life, his exer- 
tions made, the utmost that man 
could say, such a difference for the 
better as was not only highly per- 
ceptible during his lifetime, but 
has remained after him. . The 
Bishop of London’s Fund is in it- 
self a great thing; but greater still 
is the enormous stimulation of 
parochial work, and the great num- 
ber, energy, and zeal of lay work- 
ers, which has so entirely changed 
the face of things within the last 
quarter of a century. Much of 
this is no doubt owing to the addi- 
tional earnestness, which is the 
happy result both of the Ritualistic 
movement in the Church and of 
that opposed to it. It is not often 
that religious controversy of the 
hottest and most impassioned kind 
is attended by such a fortunate 
accompaniment; and it is but a 
due recognition of the real piety 
and burning zeal of the High 
Church party to allow that their 
movement, which is concerned 
about so many trivial things, and 
which elevates vestments and can- 
dlesticks into matters of moral 
and religious importance, has at 
the same time been the source of 
most thorough missionary work, 
and the highest philanthropic ex- 
ertions for the good of the poor. 
While acknowledging this, how- 
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ever, it is necessary to add that a 
very great part of the activity now 
existing is to be attributed to the 
action of Tait as Bishop of London. 
He began his work not only by 
building churches, which his pre- 
decessor had already done, but by 
labouring personally at the work 
of filling them, not only with the 
usual respectable congregations who 
go to church by nature, but with 
those of the highways and by- 
ways whom he “compelled to come 
in”—by all manner of additional 
services, open-air preaching, and 
other modes of stirring and attract- 
ing the attention of those classes 
which it is so difficult to reach. 
These were the expedients of Meth- 
odists and Dissenters in the days 
when Bishop Tait entered upon the 
work of his diocese. He made it 
apparent that every effort for the 
evangelisation of the masses was 
church work,—that missionary la- 
bour at home was quite as noble as 
missionary work abroad, as self- 
sacrificing, and even more neces- 
sary. He procured the opening of 
Westminster Abbey and St Paul’s 
for those afternoon services which 
have secured so large an attend- 
ance. He set the example of seek- 
ing out and making a personal ap- 
peal to the population of such 
great districts as Bethnal Green. 
Those proceedings stimulated every 
kind of effort, some of them per- 
haps more fantastic than useful, 
such as the services held in thea- 
tres, which was a temporary feature 
of the new influx of life; but they 
were also the beginning of the in- 
numerable works now being carried 
out in every quarter of London, so 
that it may almost be said that no 
man, however wretched, is alto- 
gether out of the reach, save by his 
own obstinacy or by misadventure, 
of those saving agencies, public and 
private, which pervade every re- 
gion of the greatest of cities. These 
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efforts were not always to the 
Bishop’s mind. Exeter Hall and 
the theatres on one side, the ornate 
rites which attracted a gaping 
public on the other, were difficult 
agencies for a sober ecclesiastical 
ruler to deal with, and the Bishop’s 
first charge is in this way an ex- 
cellent exponent of the principles 
by which so much of his after- 
work was regulated. 


“T wish to be very explicit as to 
the general principle I have followed 
in permitting or sanctioning these 
various efforts. When persons have 
come to me to propose any work of 
Christian usefulness in the diocese 
which has commended itself to the 
earnest approval of any considerable 
number of earnest and honest mem- 
bers of our Church—if it has seemed 
to me to aim, on the whole, at good 
ends, and to be undertaken zealously 
and in good faith, and to have some 
fair prospect of advancing Christ’s 
work, I have not hesitated to give 
my sanction to it, though its arrange- 
ments and mode of action might be 
very different from what I should 
myself have suggested. I have 
thought that it was the duty of my 
office to present no obstacle to the 
fair development of each man’s zeal, 
provided I believed him sincerely de- 
sirous of dedicating it to the service 
of the Church in which I am intrusted 
with authority ; and if persons differ- 
ing widely from myself, through re- 
spect for my office, have thus requested 
me to allow them to put themselves 
under my protection, and professed 
their willingness in turn to have their 
peculiarities restrained by my author- 
ity, I have not thought myself at 
liberty to decline. This metropolitan 
diocese is a world in itself, and its 
schemes of Christian usefulness must 
suit all tastes. Let all zealous efforts 
honestly undertaken with the view of 
advancing our Church’s means of 
reaching souls be fairly tried. Pro- 
perly watched and guarded, they will 
soon show whether or not they are 
likely to advance God’s glory.” 


Cautious and Scotch to the ut- 
most degree, the scoffer may say 
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—what High Church orators call 
the Presbyterian mind—was the 
Bishop’s indication of efforts 
“that seemed to aim, on the 
whole, at good ends,” “to have 
some fair prospect ” of doing good 
—a most carefully modified state- 
ment. And yet what was it other 
than that utterance with which 
the highest authority of all sub- 
dued the vehemence of the intoler- 
ant apostle /—“ Forbid them not: 
for he who is not against us is 
with us.” This was the rule of 
Bishop Tait’s composed and sober 
soul, 

It was curious that such a man 
should have witnessed, and, to a 
great extent, regulated and kept 
in check, the two great movements 
that have disturbed the Church of 
England in his time—that of the 
so-called High Church or Ritual- 
istic, Oxford or Newman or 
Romish, according as different 
classes entitled it. He was, as 
has been said, one of the “ Four 
Tutors ” who lifted the first pro- 
test against that extraordinary in- 
fluence which threatened at one 
time to change the character of 
the Church of England altogether, 
his moral sense being altogether 
revolted by the method of inter- 
pretation suggested by Tract xc., 
and perhaps his honest plain in- 
telligence lacking sufficient grace 
of imagination to understand the 
singular spirit who was its author. 
It is almost a relief to feel, after 
the outburst of writing with which 
the world has been full, that there 
was one good and indeed great 
man to whom the strange character 
of Cardinal Newman was an 
enigma which awakened more 
impatience than interest. It was, 
however, only what seemed to him 
as playing with truth which re- 
volted Tait. His after-dealings 
with Ritualists were throughout 
of the most patient kind, and his 
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desire to avoid prosecutions and 
embittered controversy very great. 
It was for this purpose that he 
put forward, in what an impar- 
tial mind must feel to be a most 
reasonable way, the rights and 
position of the bishops, claiming 
for them an authority on eccles- 
iastical questions which, if there 
is any meaning in the office of 
bishop at all, should surely be ac- 
corded, as it is indeed their raison 
@étre. He states this claim, at 
once powerfully and simply, in 
almost the first instance which 
came before him at the beginning 
of his career as Bishop of London. 


“The point beyond which a private 
clergyman must not ge in following 
his own private judgment in the 
forms of public worship must surely, 
in the very lowest view of episcopal 
authority, be settled by the bishop ; 
and I cannot but hope that when 
your diocesan, having given his best 
attention to the law and customs of 
the Church, forbids an innovation, 
you will drop the practice objected to, 
though you may think it right for 
your own justification to place on re- 
cord that you do so merely out of 
deference to an authority which you 
feel bound to respect, and to which 
indeed the Prayer- book distinctly 
refers you in all points that admit of 
any doubt. I have told you that I 
have no intention at present of bring- 
ing such matters into a court of jus- 
tice, believing that I best consult the 
wellbeing of the Church, already too 
much disturbed by the agitations of 
questions of ceremonial, by endeav- 
ouring to rule, as long as I can, by 
the quiet and private exercise of that 
power of godly admonition with which 
I am intrusted. Let me call to your 
mind that if, notwithstanding the 
legal grounds I have stated to you, 
you still suppose my exposition of the 
law to be erroneous, your dutiful 
acquiescence in my decision does in 
no wise prejudice the general question ; 
while I heleve you will on calm con- 


sideration find such acquiescence sat- 
isfactory to your own conscience, and 
far more likely than a contrary course 
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to further the great object you have 
in view—of your gaining and retain- 
ing a wholesome spiritual influence 
over your people’s souls.” 


Thus the Bishop magnified his 
office, with a claim not of any 
official infallibility, but of that 
natural authority inherent in it, 
which indeed, as we have said, is 
its raison dWétre, the chief and 
most worthy cause for its exist- 
ence at all. It is very remark- 
able that the extreme members of 
the High Church party, with their 
very strong belief in the Church’s 
authority, should have unanimous- 
ly denied and resisted this power 
of the Bishop, not even pretend- 
ing to yield him any submission 
at all. ‘I must respectfully de- 
cline to obey this command, as I 
believe that in issuing it you have 
(unintentionally of course) trans- 
gressed the limits of that author- 
ity which the Church of England 
has committed to her bishops,” says 


the clergyman to whom the above 


letter was addressed. - “And so 
say all of us,” might his brethren 
have repeated in chorus. It was 
perhaps an instance of the “ Pres- 
byterian mind,” and its simplicity, 
which made Bishop Tait believe 
that, having been set to rule in 
the Church, he had a right to be 
obeyed. His letters to the many 
recalcitrant clergy with whom in 
the course of his episcopate he 
was brought face to face, and who 
flatly refused to obey his com- 
mands or listen to his advice, are 
models of fine temper and anxiety 
for peace; but in no one single 
case do we find that his appeal to 
their judgment or their sense of 
dutiful subordination had the least 
success, which is an exceedingly 
curious subject of speculation and 
inquiry. For why should there 
be bishops in a Church if every 
man is to be a law to himself? and 
by what kind of strange self-contra- 
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diction is it that men who strongly 
oppose all right of private inter- 
pretation on the part of the people 
should thus maintain their own 
right to judge for themselves, in 
independence of all authority? 
Perhaps, however, Bishop Tait’s 
temperate appeal to their good 
sense and duty was not the best 
means of moving these hot spirits. 
A fulmination of imperious com- 
mand might have suited the case 
better. 

The legislation upon this sub- 
ject, which was one of the crown- 
ing points of the Archbishop’s life, 
is explained, and, we must add, 
defended very clearly and with 
much moderation as well as force, 
in the chapter upon the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. To say 
that it is defended with great 
elaboration and carefulness is to 
allow that the Act in question did 
not fulfil the purpose which was 
intended, of securing an easy and 
inexpensive treatment of such 
practical questions as those of 
Ritual, and thus of bringing a 
comparatively powerful solution to 
one of the problems of the time. 
The most obnoxious thing in that 
Act was the creation of the ag- 
grieved parishioner, that impious 
zealot who can steal a wafer from 
what even he allows to be the 
table of the Lord, in order to con- 
vict of illegal practices the clergy- 
man who administers it to him, 
“in remembrance that Christ died 
for thee.” This monster was cer- 
tainly never contemplated by Tait ; 
and we should for our own part 
allow him no benefit of clergy 
should he fall into our hands. 
And the most curious thing in 
it is the passionate refusal of the 
clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land to allow themselves to be 
judged by their own authorities. 
To the historical observer who is 
not ecclesiastically minded, and 
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who may happen to be no partisan 
either’ of one side or the other, 
there is a certain amusing feature 
in this passionate opposition,—the 
very same men who stay obstin- 
ately in prison rather than yield 
to the authority of a lay court 
becoming almost frantic at the sug- 
gestion that a spiritual superior, 
their own lawful ruler, should try 
their offences and regulate their 
practices. We ask with amaze- 
ment, By whom, then, do they wish 
to be judged? or is it the wildest 
congregational independence which 
the private members of one of the 
strongest hierarchies in the world 
desire ? 

The Archbishop’s bill was so 
changed in its passage through 
the Houses of Parliament as to 
be almost unrecognisable, and in 
that passage lost most of its dis- 
tinctive features; and it has not 
stood the supreme English test 
of working well. But the funda- 
mental objection of the clergy to 
giving to their bishops that obe- 
dience which they had all vowed 
to render, and their revolt from 
episcopal authority, could not be 
more clearly shown. It shows 
how little confidence the ecclesi- 
astic has in his own officers. Such 
an absence of loyalty and allegi- 
ance would bring any other por- 
tion of the body politic to swift 
destruction. Is it not the most 
incontrovertible proof of a some- 
thing in the Church which forbids 
the action of ordinary laws, that 
even rebellion and mutiny do so 
little harm? It is an unlovely 
spectacle; and a hundred times 
the actwm est de ecclesia Anglicana 
has been pronounced. But it 
never comes true. Not only “the 
gates of hell,” but many appar- 
ently fatal follies with which, if we 
may venture to say so, heaven it- 
self is to be accredited, so far as 
good men and good intentions may 
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be allowed to represent heaven, 
are never able to prevail against 
her. 

The Ritualistic movement, how- 
ever, with all its strife and con- 
fusion, was not the only or the 
worst form of danger with which 
Archbishop Tait had to deal. It 
is remarkable that within his life 
and episcopate both of the great- 
est religious commotions of our 
time should have sprung up. The 
effect of the sophistry of Tract xc. 
had scarcely died out in lengthen- 
ing circles from the surface of the 
public mind, when it was again 
disturbed by a still more alarming 
missile from another quarter. The 
‘Essays and Reviews’ fell like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky 
upon the not very reflective or 
deep - thinking English public, 
which had been conscious indeed 
of subversive German views for 
some time, but thought as little of 
them as their existence in a lan- 
guage comparatively unknown and 
demanding no immediate attention 
justified. But when several clergy- 
men of the Church of England 
came forth to enunciate these views 
the commotion was overwhelming. 
The tone of common thought and 
general intelligence since then has 
been so modified, that it is difficult 
to comprehend the passionate emo- 
tions raised by that book. For 
our own part, we allow that a 
wholesome and lively prejudice 
against all who had anything to 
do with the publication exists in 
our own mind, along with a strong 
sense of the fact that we should 
probably have very little to say 
against them nowadays in view of 
the change that has come over the 
whole face of the intellectual and 
even religious world in respect to 
the questions involved. Few 
people now consider the truth of 
Christianity as bound up with the 
accuracy of the first chapter of 
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Genesis, or believe that the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel is established 
solely by miracles. In this way 
the work of the pioneers of the 
new criticism has been chiefly 
of effect in elevating our concep- 
tions of religious faith, and show- 
ing how much nobler and higher 
is the ground upon which it is 
founded. 

The first idea, however, sug- 
gested both to the authorities 
of the Church and the general 
reader by this book, was that, in 
the words of Bishop Wilberforce, 
its writers “could not with moral 
honesty maintain their posts as 
clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land.” It was exactly the same 
question which had been put with 
so much vehemence in respect to 
Newman and those connected with 
him. A superficial, perhaps, but 
at the same time a very simple and 
practically unanswerable question. 
How could men who professed 
views of her ordinances and beliefs 
which she had herself expressly 
denied continue in her bosom ? 
How could men who questioned 
the Scriptures read in her daily 
services and the doctrines preached 
in her pulpits, continue to teach 
and interpret these? It is a fatal 
thing for a Church to repress the 
action of the mind and use the 
knife upon every eccentric growth, 
but still there is no logical answer 
to that demand. Scotland, always 
absolute, and more bound by rigid 
reason than the broader and more 
tolerant practical mind of her part- 
ner in national life, cut and hacked 
freely, cutting off for much smaller 
divergences of opinion some of 
the best and most devoted of her 
sons, and was all the worse for it 
both in temper and judgment. 
The action of the rulers of the 
English Church, and of Tait, 


then Bishop of London, in partic- 
ular, was exactly the reverse. 
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After the first strong disapproval 
of the volume to which he, along 
with his brother bishops, gave 
utterance, all his exertions were 
devoted to calming the storm, and 
leaving the offenders to their own 
better and cooler judgment of the 
mistake they had made. Prosecu- 
tion, of course, was the first thing 
thought of by the majority of the 
Church—very naturally and most 
logically, as we have said. But 
this was profoundly against Bishop 
Tait’s views. ‘“ We have had,” he 
says in his private diary, “a great 
duty to express our disapproval ; 
a great duty, also, I think, to 
guard the accused from ill usage ; 
a great duty to the Church to 
guard its doctrine; and also to 
watch for its children likely to be 
led astray by any appearances of 
persecution.” A more ideal mind 
for a bishop could scarcely be. 
There was, however, a secondary 
and personal question involved in 
this which gave him great distress, 
and which affords what would be 
rather a humorous, if it were not 
so serious, a view of the manner 
in which his friends were disposed 
to try this long-suffering and gen- 
tle-souled man. Dr Temple and 
Mr Jowett were both contribu- 
tors to the volume in question, 
and their respective essays were 
blameless, as well as that of the 
Rector of Lincoln College—the 
well-known Mark Pattison. It 
was the express proviso of the 
publication that each writer was 
responsible only for his own pro- 
duction—a proviso which no doubt 
satisfied every man’s conscience, 
but which was practically useless 
so far as the public, not given to 
any very close perception of the 
nuances, was concerned, To give 
to the book in general the dis- 
approval it deserved, and to make 
continual exception in favour of 
the innocent or partially innocent 
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portions of it, was too much to be 
expected of the Bench of Bishops 
—although Bishop Tait, in his in- 
dividual utterances, always dis- 
tinguished between. When, how- 
ever, the letter of the Bishop’s was 
published, Dr Temple, offended by 
his own apparent condemnation 
by his friend, and Dean Stanley, 
offended on Dr Temple’s account, 
both fell with the utmost violence 
upon their brother. The reader 
has seen how his friends lectured 
and snubbed him on his election 
to Rugby. They congratulated 
him on his appointment to London 
with a good deal of the same con- 
descending encouragement, mingled 
with a half doubt of his capability 
for the distinguished post, which at 
the same time they considered him 
the best man to hold. This curi- 
ous mixture of appreciation and 
superiority is apparent in all their 
intercourse with him. They were 
probably all the more ready to 
express what was in them, be- 
cause the strong and quiet man 
took all their advices so sweetly, 
supported all their assumptions, 
and yet characteristically took 
his own way. At this particular 
moment the fiery little Dean— 
Canon as he was at the time— 
fell upon Tait like a small thunder- 
bolt, followed by Dr Temple in 
deep resentment and the dignified 
civility of great wrath. The para- 
graph in the letter of Dr Temple 
beginning, “If you do not wish to 
alienate your friends, do not treat 
them as you have treated me,” is 
written not only in the language 
of resentment, which might have 
been natural, but de haut en bas, 
with a tone of moral superiority 
which it is difficult to conceive as 
coming from one friend of equal 
pretensions and age to another, 
and quite inconceivable as ad- 
dressed by a simple clergyman to 
the bishop of the most important 
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see in England. But perhaps there 
is something in the position of a 
schoolmaster which perverts the 
Vision and gives to every man who 
opposes him something of the air 
of an offending schoolboy. 

The mild Bishop gave to these 
assailants the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath. In the midst 
of all his immense labours he 
paused to explain his action, un- 
discouraged by the bitter words 
which even Stanley, so universally 
accredited with all the Christian 
graces, did not hesitate to pour 
upon him. ‘There is no lack of 
firmness and steadfast adherence 
to his own opinion ; but no one, we 
think, can read this correspondence 
without feeling that the Bishop had 
the best of it, any more than they 
will be able to suppress a move- 
ment of surprise at the tone in 
which his friends permit them- 
selves to take to task a personage 
of such high position and a man 
of such liberal yet steadfast char- 
acter. Naturally, while he was 
thus exposed to the indignation of 
men who resented the fact that 
he did not back them up, he was 
assailed on the other by all the 
missiles of a wordy warfare from 
those who accused him of being 
their secret upholder and cham- 
pion. The tolerant man gets credit 
from neither side, Tait did his 
utmost to prevent any prosecution 
of the essayists whose works he 
had unhesitatingly condemned. 
When that prosecution came, he 
exerted himself strenuously as a 
member of the Court of Appeal 
for the acquittal of the accused, 
and succeeded. He thought the 
recorded disapproval of the heads 
of the Church a sufficient chastise- 
ment. It would be difficult to say 
that he was wrong in this, for 
persecution is the very soil of 
heresy ; but it may be doubted 
whether, in a strictly human sense, 
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it was not a mistake. He acted 
a similar part when the case of 
Bishop Colenso came in hand. 

It is always a particular plea- 
sure to her faithful people to catch 
a glimpse of the Queen, whether 
in a carriage or in a book. “ No- 
body like her ” for the eager crowd, 
“even,” as people say, ‘when 
the Princess is there,” to whom 
England is grateful for preserving 
her beauty and youth. It was a 
surprise as well as a pleasure to 
find her Majesty here in the first 
exercise of a matured statesman- 
ship, overruling with her personal 
influence an internal conflict like 
to be very bitter, and making 
not only peace but a way in which 
life might be possible, and the work 
of the kingdom go on without a 
violent wrench. Whatever the 
measure might be which was the 
disturbing influence, it is strange 
to think how any criticism could be 
possible on this action of the Queen 
and the Archbishop, so every way 
appropriate to the characters of 
both. We do not need now to be 
told that her Majesty’s heart and 
life are full of the imperial work 
which belongs to her, and that her 
presence where she stands above 
all parties, “seeing the game” on 
all sides, and ever watchful to 
avert a catastrophe, is of the deep- 
est importance to the State, be- 
sides affording an ideal example of 
the use and office of a Sovereign 
in the most liberal of constitu- 
tions—which is of infinite service 
to the imagination and to history. 
Could a young man, one wonders, 
save by special potency of genius, 
ever fill this place which is so 
beautiful and appropriate in our 
aged Queen? It is one of those 
express advantages which belong 
to female sovereignty, also no 
doubt to the experience of an age 
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seldom attained in full power and 
conservation of all faculties by a 
reigning monarch. The relations 
between the Sovereign and the 
Archbishop were at all times beau- 
tiful, and the very last act of his 
life was to write with trembling 
hand a last message of “ earnest 
love and affectionate blessing” to 
his Queen. 

We have lingered long upon this 
admirable biography, which, amid 
so much that the general reader 
may find laborious in the records 
of the Church, contains a picture 
full of truth and life of a rare 
and noble character—a very true, 
natural, and, in his chastened and 
sober way, great man. The trem- 
ulous accompaniment of personal 
feeling which is in the atmosphere, 
the minor key of repeated and 
overwhelming bereavement which 
subdues all the triumphs of life— 
yet the prevailing tones of pa- 
tience, humour, and observation 
which keep it in harmony with the 
brightest things, are expressed in 
the most unobtrusive yet effec- 
tive manner. The book is worthy 
of the man, and it would be 
difficult to say more. 


We are afraid that it would 
scarcely be possible to say so much 
for the work of Mrs Sutherland 
Orr. Robert Browning is a great 
poet ; but if he was as attractive 
and attaching a human creature 
as Archbishop Tait, his biographer 
has not been able to show it. Is 
it perhaps true that it was not so? 
—that the poet was less of a man, 
less of a hero, with fewer human 
sympathies, and a less significant 
and interesting being than the 
ecclesiastic? This is a thing that 
nobody can tell. To his most in- 
timate friends he would naturally 
be dear because he was their inti- 
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mate friend, but the world in gen- 
eral is influenced by the portrait 
presented to it, and in this there 
is unfortunately little claim upon 
its sympathies, If Robert Brown- 
ing was no more personally than 
Mrs Sutherland Orr’s representa- 
tion of him, it may be a question 
whether it would not have been 
wiser to leave us with the very 
sufficient evidence of his works as 
to his great qualities, without thus 
bringing down the ideal of the 
poet to ordinary flesh and blood. 
The disillusion of biography has 
been complete in so many recent 
cases, that writers ought to be 
warned in time from undertaking 
such a thankless task, unless with 
a certainty of being of service 
to their subject. Why should 
we be compelled to admit that 
a writer of fine genius and noble 
powers, one of the most humor- 
ous and comprehensive of intel- 
ligences, was in the flesh a dull 
woman? and why should we be 
driven to allow that a _ great 
poet was a commonplace man? 
This is a spite of fate to which we 
ought not to be subjected. If 
this is all there is to say, it would 
have been much better that it 
should not have been said. 
Those who are desirous to know 
whether there was any truth in 
the rumour that Mr Browning was 
of Jewish extraction, or that he 
was influenced in later life by 
the powers of Dissent which sur- 
rounded his cradle, will be able to 
make up their minds on these 
subjects by perusal of this book ; 
and they will also be able to trace 
the different places in which he 
lived, and the people whom he met 
in his long career; as well as the 
dates of his poems, and of other 
interesting events in his life, which 
are all important, no doubt. It 
was not a life in which there were 
many incidents. His marriage 
was of a somewhat romantic and 
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unusual kind, and his wife a per- 
sonage as interesting to the public 
as himself. He shared at least 
his eminence with another, and if 
not second to Lord Tennyson, was 
never at least more than on a 
level with that great master of 
verse. But Mrs Browning was 
unique, the acknowledged first of 
women poets; so that the mere 
fact of their union is a dazzling 
kind of record for a parish regis- 
ter. But there does not seem 
ever to have been any struggle 
with life in the case of either. 
Browning was permitted in his 
youth by a kind and comprehend- 
ing father to choose that un- 
promising trade of Poetry, the 
mere suggestion of which makes 
most fathers foam at the mouth. 
And he was not obliged to live 
by his trade, which, seeing that 
it brought him in nothing for 
many years, was a lucky circum- 
stance. This was an excellent 
thing for him; but it is less de- 
sirable for his biographer, who 
has really very little to tell, of the 
youth who produced “Sordello” 
and ‘ Paracelsus” as the first 
fruits of his genius, but who, 
though wounded no doubt by the 
cruel indifference of the public, 
never missed a comfort or plea- 
sure in consequence of his non- 
success. 

Would, we say (in the inter- 
ests of the story), that he had 
gone threadbare like the sons of 
the Muse in earlier days; would 
that he had worn out his last 
pair of boots in his search for a 
patron or a publisher! Crabbe, 
for instance, is a poet of a grim 
and sombre cast, and he ended 
his life as a comfortable clergy- 
man; but what an entertaining, 
amusing, pathetic story is that of 
his peregrinations and tribulation 
before any one would look at his 
work! Mr Browning had no 
such episodes in his early career. 
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He had no record of schoolboy 
distinction, no university life. 
The little bourgeois household, en- 
nobled by a collection of books, 
and the mild learning and erudite 
studies of its master, Robert 
Browning’s father, gives a glimpse 
of something in the sequestered 
vale of life which might have 
illuminated that landscape, but it 
is not carried out. We can 
imagine a very charming picture 
of that house at Hatcham, with 
its “long low rooms” filled. with 
“the elder Mr Browning’s six 
thousand books,” and the “large 
garden opening on the Surrey 
hills,” and the amiable and _phil- 
osophic toad which ‘“ burrowed ” 
(but do toads burrow?) “ under 
a white rose tree,” and came forth 
to hold communings with the 
young poet when he “announced 
himself by a pinch of gravel 
dropped into its hole.” All this 
is pretty ; and who can tell what 
mysteries that Ascidian — who 
might (for toads, as is well known, 
are the most long-lived of ani- 
mals) have been his great-great- 
grandfather for anything we can 
tell—communicated to the musing 
youth? It might have had as 
great luck in the world as that 
immortal Crapaud, whose piteous 
tale is to be found in Victor Hugo, 
but did not, the more’s the pity. 
We have the elder Mr Browning’s 
step-mother and her numerous 
family, who are not interesting, 
instead. Once Thomas Carlyle, 
accompanied by old John, his 
brother the doctor, two very 
strange figures for Hatcham, ap- 
peared there at dinner, where also 
we see and wonder at “a Captain 
Lloyd, indirectly associated with 
the ‘Flight of the Duchess’ ;” 
but how was that innocent gentle- 
man associated with her flight /— 
as its partner the reader will of 
course suppose. A libel case 


might be built upon these words, 


if it were not that the description 
of the hero is so vague. It turns 
out, however, that Captain Lloyd’s 
connection with the erring lady 
was only the very harmless one 
of coming in to see the family at 
moments when the poet was tired 
of his work, “Mr Browning 
vividly knew the click of the 
garden gate, and the sight of the 
familiar figure advancing towards 
the house breaking in upon his 
work and dispelling its first inspir- 
ation.” This proves incidentally 
that the poet worked like a com- 
mon man, and that the “Flight 
of the Duchess” was actually 
written in pieces, like, let us say, 
a magazine article; and we who 
were disposed to believe that such 
a chef-dwuvre dropped like Min- 
erva in all her burnished armour 
from her father’s brain! 

A little later we have the im- 
pressions of Mr W. T. Fox—a very 
well-known man in his day, Uni- 
tarian preacher and member of 
parliament—of the young poet. 
“His simple and_ enthusiastic 
manner engaged attention and 
won opinions from all present ; 
he looks and speaks more like a 
youthful poet than any man. I 
ever saw.” What Mr Browning 
might look in his youth we cannot 
tell, but he did not look like a 
middle-aged poet in his middle age, 
nor an old poet in his later years. 
He looked like an agreeable and 
intelligent Englishman generally 
interested about most subjects, 
and keeping his lyre and his sing- 
ing robes strictly for home use, 
which we imagine is what he 
wished to do. Lord Tennyson, it 
is true, looks more like a poet than 
ever any man was; but then he 
kindly takes care to dispel the 
illusion as soon as possible to the 
uninitiated. Mr Browning was 
always the soul of courtesy, never 
wanting in that supreme grace. 

He was born “soon after a 
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great comet had disappeared from 
the sky ;” and on the night of his 
death “a new star appeared in 
Orion”; but he was, we should 
say, the last man in the world 
to be attended by such meteoro- 
logical circumstances. Those great 
poems which have slowly but sure- 
ly conquered their place in the 
mind of the country, not by any 
shrieking of the enthusiast or 
flash of supernatural illumination, 
but by the fact that, in spite of 
often involved phraseology and 
halting rhythm, they have in them 
in many cases the highest poetic 
insight that has been known since 
Shakespeare—have nothing at all 
of the comet in them. He de- 
scends into the deep places of the 
soul with that lamp, and lays bare 
what he sees there—whether the 
workings of an evil soul elabo- 
rately making itself out to itself, 
the most subtle yet the most uni- 
versal of all processes, to be not 
evil ; or the heavenly explanation 
of a noble one of its own natu- 
ral simple impulses, as in Guido 
Franceschini and Caponsacchi ; or 
those musings of the great spirit 
which knows itself to be a failure, 
most pathetic of all things upon 
earth, like Andrea—or which per- 
ceives this in the failing of all 
followers and friends, like Luria; 
or the high innocence and passion, 
the white light of human feeling 
at its most exalted and purest, as 
in Pompilia. To see those beings 
from without is one thing, and a 
great and noble art. Such are 
Elaine and Enid, and_ even, 
though only in part, Lancelot. 
But to see them from within is 
another—an art more penetrating 
still, a revelation which is almost 
too dazzling, and which the ordin- 
ary spectator often blenches at, 
bewildered by the intensity of the 
light. How does a man get to 
do that? Answer, ye shades of 
Darwin ; answer, all schools of all 
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philosophies! There are no mir- 
acles, say the sages—and this is 
how Mrs Sutherland Orr, for ex- 
ample, who is nothing if not 
philosophical, sheds her little light 
upon the problem :— 


“Tt might sound grotesque to say 
that only a delicate woman could 
have been the mother of Robert 
Browning. The fact remains that of 
such a one and no other he was born ; 
and we may imagine without being 
fanciful that his father’s placid in- 
tellectual powers required for their 
transmutation into poetic genius just 
this infusion of a vital element, not 
only charged with other social and 
individual qualities, but physically 
and morally more nearly allied to 
pain.” 


The reader will see from this 
that when a bank clerk who is 
fond of books marries a woman 
with no health to speak of, a 
poet is likely to be the result. 

Nothing could be more roman- 


tic or agreeable to the imagination 
than the manner in which Mr 
Browning met his future wife. 
She was a great invalid, as is well 
known, unable to move from her 
sofa, able for little but poetry, 


whether classic or native, and 
finding all the happiness of her 
life in books, and her own inspired 
reflections and suggestions—sparks 
struck out from them, and from 
the fire of her own ardent spirit. 
In one of her poems, “ Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship,” showing how 
a great lady mated herself with an 
artist, she had noted her admir- 
ation of the new poet, who up to 
this time had made so little way 
in the knowledge of the public :— 
‘*And from Browning one Pomegran- 
ate, which when cut down through 
the middle 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured 
with a veined humanity.” 
What more fit than such a 
winged messenger through the 
dark to bring the two together? 
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The invalid was at first very un- 
willing to receive a visit from the 
new friend thus acquired. His 
letters were a pleasure to her in 
her seclusion, but she was alarmed 
by the thought of receiving a 
stranger. But when this reluct- 
ance was broken through, the two 
spirits leaped together with a 
rush of mutual sympathy. It 
seems quite unnecessary that we 
should be told how much pity 
there was in Mr Browning’s senti- 
ment for his wife. Their union 
was perfect and unbroken, al- 
though unusual in every circum- 
stance. Perhaps had it not been 
that she was ordered to spend the 
winter in Italy, and that a most 
eccentric father, though eager to 
surround her with every luxury 
at home, would not permit that 
necessary removal, even this ard- 
ent young man might have shrunk 
from the responsibility of marry- 
ing and carrying off so fragile a 
creature (notwithstanding that the 
experiment of marrying a delicate 
woman had been so signally suc- 
cessful in his father’s case). But 
the doctor’s order made a great 
difference, and the result was that 
the invalid rose from her sofa, and 
with scarcely an interval stood up 
to be married in the prosaic interior 
of St Pancras Church. Talk of ro- 
mance in real life! Of all places in 
the world to look for it, the smiling 
middle-class precincts of Regent’s 
Park, sacred to nursery - maids, 
where in the excitement of the ap- 
proaching extraordinary crisis in 
her life Elizabeth Barrett got out of 
her carriage and stood upon her 
feet on the grass for one thrilling 
moment to make sure that it was 
possible—would be about the last. 
Nor is St Pancras Church, with 
its grim caryatides and awe-inspir- 
ing classicism, a likely spot for 
the marriage, which should have 
been accompanied by all manner 
of heavenly harpings and silver 


trumpets, of two poets. Nobody 
knew of it save the bride and 
bridegroom and one faithful maid, 
with whose attendance a few days 
after the new wife stole out of 
her father’s home in the twilight 
of a September evening when “the 
family were at dinner.” Nay, 
she had another companion, her 
dog, the Flush of her tender verses, 
who, having the circumstances ex- 
plained to him, stole out with his 
mistress in strict silence, resist- 
ing all temptations to bark. The 
young husband, thirty-two, no 
alien troubadour, but a sturdy 
Englishman with an excellent hold 
upon life, and understanding of 
its practical requirements in addi- 
tion to his genius—met and took 
charge of this helpless and trem- 
ulous group, in no more romantic 
scene than a London street: and 
thenceforward guarded them faith- 
fully and tenderly till death did 
them part. 

We remember to have heard 
from an enthusiastic girl, a niece 
of Mrs Jameson, who met them at 
Paris and travelled southward with 
them, an account of this wonderful 
journey, upon which Mrs Orr does 
not linger. How they went to 
Vaucluse, the home of poetry, and 
how the poet-husband placed the 
poet-wife in Petrarch’s seat, and 
crowned her with the delicate 
sprays of the poet’s laurel—all 
poetry, love, and a dazzling glow 
of sentiment, which to the narra- 
tor illuminated for ever that most 
brilliant moment of her own fresh 
and beautiful youth. The whim- 
sical father at home thought his 
daughter “should have been think- 
ing of another world,” when she 
thus stepped trembling into the 
Paradise of this; and with a 
grim obduracy, which is more like 
the theatre than actual life, never 
forgave her, and never saw her 
again—a tragic piece of cruelty 
which happily, however, does not 
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seem to have weighed very heavily 
on her life. 

Everybody knows the “ One 
Word More” which formed the 
dedication of Browning’s “ Men 
and Women” to his wife. A 
more exquisite poem was never 
written. The desire of every one, 
“once and only once and for one 
only,” to produce something which 
is a special homage to the belov- 
ed, like Raphael’s sonnet, which 
he wrote with the pencil used to 
draw his mild Madonnas, and 
Dante’s Angel, which he painted 
away from all the smoke and 
gloom of his dread Inferno—is 
one of those original intuitions of 
the heart which break constantly 
through the great labouring of 
thought which is his habitual ex- 
ercise. She, “his moon of poets,” 
turns to him another side from 
that which the world knows. He 
lays at her feet a varied gift—some- 
thing at least which, if not another 
art, is at least different from what 
he has ever done before. The 
noble and chastened love of true 
marriage could not have a more 
beautiful exposition. 

Mrs Browning lived for fifteen 
years, surrounded by her husband 
with everything that affection and 
care could do to make her fragile 
life happy. And it was so. He 
took care of her as if she were the 
goddess on her pedestal and he 
her priest, making light of his 
own gifts in comparison with the 
genius which he imputed to her. 
The present writer remembers well 
meeting the pair in Rome in the 
later years of Mrs Browning’s life. 
The delicate little woman with 
ringlets hanging over her face in 
a fashion long antiquated, and 
never very beautiful, with eyes 
which she fixed upon her interlo- 
cutor in a manner more impressive 
than agreeable; and the burly, 
manly, not remarkable-looking (at 
that time) husband, who talked 
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like other people, and made no 
pretence of being a lion, are very 
clearly visible in the light of 
memory. So much of Mrs Brown- 
ing’s face as could be seen between 
those dark ringlets possessed no 
beauty except in the eyes: and his 
appearance to a young observer 
was exasperatingly “like other 
people,” as we have said. In 
after-life his white hair and beard 
gave much dignity to a really fine 
head. It is regrettable, though very 
natural, that the portrait which is 
given in illustration of the memoir 
should have been taken from his 
son’s portrait of Mr Browning, 
which, though a good portrait, ex- 
aggerates what has been called his 
“ Jewish look.” There are photo- 
graphs of him existing which give 
a much better representation of 
the man. 

Mr Browning was not a good 
letter-writer, if we may take the 
letters here as an evidence. They 
are not characteristic—that is to 
say, there is no particular char- 
acter in them at all—which, for a 
man who could not use his own 
medium of poetry without leav- 
ing his name writ large upon 
every verse, is curious and re- 
markable. The letters are care- 
less and ordinary, even when 
speaking, as they do but rarely, 
of poetical subjects. Here and 
there occurs a fragment like this, 
which we quote with pleasure ; 
but they are few. It is written 
some time after his wife’s death, 
when he was producing with 
rapidity poems such as the “ Red 
Cotton Night-cap Country,” which 
have not, we think, though they 
must be included in every edition 
of his works, done much for his 
fame :— 


“T feel such comfort and delight in 
doing the best I can with my own 
object of life—poetry—which I think 
I never could have seen the good of 
before, that it shows me I have taken 
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the root I did take, well. I hope to 
do much more yet; and that the 
flower of it will be put into Her 
hand somehow.” 


For this one touch of tender 
and true feeling we forgive the 
sort of thing that follows—forgive 
it to the man who, though he was 
a poet, was no doubt obliged to 
chronicle small beer for his ac- 
quaintances—but scarcely to the 
biographer. 

“Cartwright arrived here a fort- 
night ago—very pleasant it was to 
see him. He left for Florence, stayed 
a day or two, and returned to Mrs 
Cartwright (who remained at the 
inn); and they all departed pros- 
perously yesterday for Rome. Odo 
Russell spent two days here on his 
way thither—we liked him much. 
Prinsep and Jones—do you know 
them ?—are in the town.” 


What light is this sort of thing 
supposed to throw on any man’s 
character or life ?—to be sure “dear 
old Landor” is mentioned further 
on, but not to any satisfaction : 
and why in the name of wonder 
should we be supposed to care for a 
hotel list of the people who passed 
through Siena in the year 1859? 

After some twenty years of 
neglect, Browning’s fame became 
at once a thing established and 
unchangeable ; by what queer re- 
volution of public opinion or burst- 
ing forth into the light of those 
seven thousand who have never 
bowed the knee to Baal, or, as he 
himself thought, by the rising of 
a new generation, it would be 
difficult to tell. The change, when 
it came, was sweeping. It is 
true that for long before, his name 
had been placed with that of 
Tennyson, the greatest distinction 
this age has to give. Dut his 
books were neither sold nor read ; 
and his fame remained most barren 
and inoperative, especially among 
his own countrymen. At last, 


however, the practical test of suc- 


cess, which had been so long want- 
ing, confirmed his eminence as a 
poet. The cause of this was per- 
haps not so recondite as he him- 
self and the special coterie of his 
worshippers thought. The general 
public will not buy poetry which 
it does not understand. ‘“Sor- 
dello” and “ Paracelsus” were too 
much for that general public. Life 
was not long enough for the study 
of these poetical enigmas; but 
when their author chose to write 
so as it could understand, it was 
prompt to stop and listen. The 
“Men and Women” turned the 
tide: no one needed to spell over 
these wonderful poems or ask an 
interpretation from any pundit. 
And then came the “Ring and 
the Book,” one of the most marvel- 
lous pieces of skilful workmanship, 
and the triumph was complete. 
It would have been so, no doubt, 
long before, had the unostentatious 
but quietly supreme general reader 
found something which he could 
understand. The “Sordellos” are 
all very well for the enthusiasts, 
to whom it is an additional charm 
that no one but themselves com- 
prehend the foundations of their 
faith ; but the writer who insists 
upon demanding the common ac- 
ceptance of enigmas like these 
must make up his mind to neglect, 
however really great he may be. 
Mr Browning spent the last 
thirty years of his life in London, 
and entered largely into society 
there—almost too largely, people 
were apt to say. ‘“ My dear,” said 
a caustic critic to an anxious in- 
quirer who asked what poor Mr 
Browning was doing after his 
wife’s death, “he is dining out.” 
It was from no want of honour for 
her memory: that memory was 
too strong and poignant to permit 
him ever to enter his beloved 
Florence again after her departure 
left it desolate: but rather from the 
instinctive grasp of a nature which, 
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on principle, refused to brood upon 
sorrow or entertain pain, at the 
human succour that lay in his way. 
His sociability, his biographer 
thinks, was in great measure due 
to a nervous impulse which drove 
him into society because he would 
so much rather have been alone. 
“That effusiveness of manner with 
which he greeted alike old friends 
and new arose also from a mo- 
mentary want of self-possession.” 
This means, we presume, that the 
poet was subject to the English 
malady of shyness, and exor- 
cised that demon only by going to 
the opposite extreme. Mrs Suther- 
land Orr adds, “He never failed 
in a sympathetic response or a 
playful retort ; he was always pro- 
vided with the exact counter re- 
quisite in a game of words,”’—a 
phrase which reminds us of the 
art of conversation in an American 
novel, rather than the natural 
human utterance of a well-bred 
Englishman. What it is intended 
to mean, we suppose, is that Mr 
Browning was a good, but not a 
specially distinguished, talker. He 
was to be seen everywhere about 
London a few years ago,—in the 
houses of the great and the houses 
of the small, wherever men and 
women congregated and talked, 
wherever there were pleasant 
people to be met; it might almost 
be said, wherever there was a 
crowd —we should say, with an 
almost undiscriminating readiness 
to accept any invitation, were it 
not that, as a matter of fact, emi- 
nent persons in London society are 
singularly undiscriminating, and 
are to be met often in places most 
inappropriate, where nobody would 
expect to see them—lured thither, 
perhaps, by the mere chance of 
meeting others of their own kind 
similarly out of place, or by the im- 
portunity of hosts hoping to gain 
a social step by their means. 
Whether drawn by one or other of 


these inducements, certain it is 
that Mr Browning’s characteristic 
head and figure, spruce, cordial, 
and vivacious, were to be seen 
everywhere almost, always accom- 
panied, at least in later days, by 
the faithful sister who was his con- 
stant companion. Everybody re- 
members his death in the Venetian 
palace, which it was so great a 
pleasure to him to secure as his 
son’s home ; and how his last vol- 
ume of poems, containing his last 
words to the world, was published 
on the day he died; and how 
Venice carried him in state over 
the lagoon to be laid in St Mi- 
chele ; and how his native country 
claimed him, and he was brought 
back to England and laid in West- 
minster. He had not been under- 
stood, nor had he received his due 
meed of fame for half of his career. 
In compensation, no poet, perhaps, 
has had so great a public recogni- 
tion at the end of his life, or so 
noble a burying among his peers. 
He had already told us in his 
last written words how to regard 
him. Will you think of me, he 
asks in the Epilogue, which he 
himself speaks at the end of his 
long drama, eighty years of human 
labour and progress—at midnight, 
in silence and sadness—pity me, 
perhaps, for being dead? Pity 
me, being what I was! What 
was [ /— 
‘“*One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed, though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph ; 
Held we fall to rise, are bafiled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday, in the bustle of man’s 
work-time, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ; 
Bid him forward, breast and back as 
either should be ; 
‘Strive and thrive,’ cry; ‘Speed on, 
fare ever 
There as here !’ ” 
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Of these valiant words Mr 
Browning’s biographer says that 
“it is difficult to refer the Epi- 
logue to a coherent mood of any 
period of its author’s life.” Per- 
haps she thinks the poet raved 
when he thus asserted his own 
lofty confidence — his cheerful 
anticipation of continued life and 
work and endeavour in the world 
to come. We are glad that we 
are not of her opinion. This 
trumpet, sounding out of the un- 
seen, in high scorn of any ending, 
in assurance of triumphant con- 
tinuance and all the joy of living, 
does not come without premedita- 
tion at what we call the end of 
the great poet’s career. It is his 
own summing up of what he had 
been and was yet—not in hope 
only, but full conviction and in- 
tention—to be. 


The cheerful and cordial painter 
whose fragmentary sketches of 
himself and his time now lie before 
us,! was not great either as an 
artist or a public man; but he is 
an excellent example of the school 
of painters now rapidly passing 
away—the early school of the 
Victorian age, good men and true, 
excellent citizens and most respect- 
able Englishmen, who were irre- 
proachable in all the relations of 
life, but not exactly calculated to 
hand down the tradition of art 
from one generation to another. 
Mr Redgrave had this in him, 
unlike the brethren of his kind, 
that he did not go on serenely 
painting mediocre pictures and 
exhibiting them “on the line” 
to the end-of his days, but was 
withdrawn in middle-life into an 
official position, and therefore did 
not weary the public down to 
the last gasp of waning capa- 
bility with his name. Nothing 
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could exceed the cheerfulness and 
pleasantness of the view he affords 
of the profession of which he was 
always a most worthy member. 
It was not perhaps characterised 
by any enthusiastic devotion to 
art, but its friendliness, its good 
fellowship, its mild jokes and social 
amiability, could not be surpassed. 
The Academy, as represented in 
Mr Redgrave’s pages—as also in 
the ‘Reminiscences’ of Mr Frith,— 
is not perhaps so lofty and dignified 
as the outside public, accustomed 
to see it in its glory, among the 
flowers and plants and red cloth, 
receiving its guests at the top 
of the staircase at Burlington 
House, on its yearly festivities, 
might with awe imagine it to 
be — preoccupied with recondite 
questions of light and shade, and 
perspective and proportion, not to 
speak of all the mythologies and 
all the histories, Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses, from which 
its subjects are taken. Art is, in 
the showing of its followers, and 
in fact, as we know it in private 
life, the most cheerful of profes- 
sions. Something tangible in its 
tools, the materials in which it 
works, the ever enlivening touch 
of manual work in which it has 
the advantage of literature for in- 
stance—help to give brightness to 
the atmosphere ; and colour has a 
delight that is all its own, which 
satisfies the eye and the mind, 
altogether apart from the fact that 
it is or is not perfectly successful 
in expressing what is intended by 
the intellectual impulse. Indeed 
the most modern theory of art 
detaches it almost entirely from 
anything intellectual, treats sub- 
ject with contempt, and makes the 
success of painting depend entirely 
on the harmony and beauty of 
composition and tone. In Mr 
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Redgrave’s day, indeed, this was 
not the case: his was the time 
when monarchs or heroes first 
met their brides on every canvas, 
when the political martyr was led 
forth to execution in the correctest 
of costumes, when Moses came 
home with his green spectacles, 
and Oliver Goldsmith was rescued 
from his creditors a dozen times 
in one exhibition. This made it 
all the cheerier, however, for the 
merry painter: and the record 
of the jokes, grim and otherwise, 
at hanging committees and Acad- 
emy dinners, sometimes at the 
expense of the unhappy who were 
shut out, but often at that of the 
cheerful brethren themselves, is, if 
perhaps it may sometimes pall 
upon the reader to whom life is 
painted in graver colours, always 
lively, and sometimes amusing. It 
was more picturesque when the 
actors were clad in velvet and 
brocade, and wore all the colours 
in which they worked ; but Titian, 
we know, was quite as merry, and 
the Dutch painters jolly dogs, ready 
for any frolic. Persons who have 
to fight out their effects with the 
less engaging tools of pen and ink, 
have not such a genial time of it. 
Mr Redgrave, like so many 
painters of his day, had a hard 
struggle in his youth, and worked 
his way into the exhibitions and 
the Academy by means of such a 
very irregular course of study as 
perhaps affords an explanation of 
the temporary character of the 
success achieved by himself and 
his compeers, and the partial 
discredit into which the early 
Victorian epoch has fallen. The 
limited training, the hard work 
in other directions with which 
it was accompanied, the energetic 
struggle by means which were 
sometimes heroic into the pro- 
duction of pictures, while yet the 
painter was much at sea on many 
vital principles of his art, were all 





greatly to be deplored in their 
influence upon the national school, 
although they might give occasion 
for the exercise of some of the 
noblest moral faculties, and in 
that point of view were as much 
to be commended as their results 
were to be deprecated. According 
to the theory of self-help, nothing 
could be more admirable. It is 
the theory which used to be the 
admiration of the world in the 
Scotland of a past generation, 
when the admirable self-denial 
of the ploughman’s son, who cul- 
tivated the Muses on a little 
oatmeal, and struggled through a 
university course so as to fit him- 
self for the position of a minister of 
the Church, could not be sufficiently 
held up to admiration : though in- 
deed it resulted in a limitation of 
learning in the Church of Scotland, 
and of the educated sense which 
perceives deficiencies and smooths 
down roughnesses, from which that 
Church has much suffered. It 
may be said that the training was 
still less exact in the early days of 
art; but this is doubtful, for the 
early schools were workshops in 
which a boy served his apprentice- 
ship, not struggling independently 
through work of other kinds to 
pay his way, but wholly occupied 
in one manner or another with the 
art which was to be his life, seeing 
it everywhere around, setting the 
master’s palette whose works he 
was one day to emulate, and get- 
ting himself saturated with the 
very atmosphere of painting. 

Very different were the experi- 
ences of Mr Redgrave. He began 
“to study drawing at night and at 
all spare hours,” while still acting 
the part of boy-clerk, collector of 
debts, and receiver of orders, dur- 
ing the chief part of his time. 

“T began with chalk-drawing with- 
out knowing even the proper materials 
to use. When I had somewhat mas- 
tered it I took to oil-painting, with 
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only the knowledge obtained from 
the house - painters in the manufac- 
tory. It is true I had learnt drawing 
at school for a year or two, and water- 
colour painting such as it was at that 
early day, and as taught by one who 
was originally an engraver. But this 
instruction threw little light upon 
the technical part of oil - painting ; 
and when I say that I painted my 
first landscape in oil with long Japan- 
ese brushes such as house-painters 
make lines with, it may be supposed 
that my ignorance was great, and 
that I had everything to learn. Some 
time after this I had six lessons in 
oil from a miniature-painter—a man 
whom I soon found to be as ignorant 
as myself.” 


In his twentieth year the young 
man began to study from the 
marbles in the British Museum ; 
at twenty-two he was admitted as 
a student to the Royal Academy. 
“From this time,” he says, “ my 
means of study were all I could 
wish, and observation of those 
around me was alone sufficient in- 
struction.” How he was able to 
take advantage of this instruction, 
however, was as follows. He soon 
separated himself from his father’s 
crowded household, and began the 
battle of life alone :-— 


“T had to work hard, and for a 
time my life was a struggle ; but I 
always managed to save a little and 
to help others. It is true I was for 
many years a real slave to teaching, 
being employed many hours of every 
day, and devoting my evenings, after 
my two hours in the Academy schools, 
to preparing examples and other la- 
bours incident to teaching. I never, 
however, gave way, and I was grad- 
ually able to devote first one whole 
day and then two days in each week 
to painting. This trial to my health, 
however, was very great. I often left 
home at nine in the morning, walking 
always to my work ; for, be it remem- 
bered, my teaching time was long 
before the town was threaded by 
omnibuses or the suburbs and vil- 
lages reached by railways ; and con- 
sequently, in addition to my lessons, 
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I sometimes walked fifteen miles a- 
day to give them. Soon after I be- 
came a student at the Academy and 
commenced teaching for my _ liveli- 
hood, I began to make myself ac- 
quainted with the villages and com- 
mons round London, and in my sum- 
mer holidays I practised sketching in 
water-colours. Year by year I worked 
in that medium until, on my marriage 
trip, I took to sketching in oil, and 
then after a year or two to landscape- 
painting in oil, which practice stood 
me in good stead when other com- 
missions were scarce or ill-paid.” 


Nothing could be more admi- 
rable, in a moral point of view, 
than this most praiseworthy strug- 
gle; but as a training for art, and 
especially for the position of one 
of the representative painters of 
England, it is curious. Genius 
triumphs over everything, but Mr 
Redgrave was not a man of genius 
any more than many other meri- 
torious painters who were his con- 
temporaries. Yet he had a picture 
well placed in the Academy ex- 
hibition when he was_ twenty- 
seven, and in 1840, at thirty-six, 
he was elected an Associate. It 
is, we believe, by his landscapes 
that Mr Redgrave is now chiefly 
known; but his success was not 
gained by that tranquil and beau- 
tiful art for which English paint- 
ers, with the national love of 
nature, have always had a tradi- 
tion of excellence, but by pictures 
entitled “ Fashion’s Slaves,” “ The 
Poor Teacher,” ‘The Reduced 
Gentleman’s Daughter,” and _ so 
forth, in what we now call the 
British public style. ‘ All could 
feel touched,” says the editor of 
the memoir, “ by the representa- 
tion of a young and pretty girl, 
just at the time when she would 
naturally rejoice in gaiety and 
merriment, immured in a vacant 
schoolroom to take her solitary 
tea.” Another was the ‘ Semp- 
stress,” which, he declares cheer- 
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fully, ‘“‘I painted on an entirely 
new principle, and one which I 
think is pleasant in the working, 
and likely to be very lasting.” 
The “ glazing with megylp, dark 
drying oil and mastic,” will make 
the painters of the new school 
open their eyes. 

Mr Redgrave received an ap- 
pointment in 1852 in the “ De- 
partment of Practical Art,” which 
was the beginning of the impor- 
tant movement connected with 
the South Kensington Museum, 
and the result of the stimulus 
given to all kinds of art manu- 
factures and the accompanying 
necessity for schools of design, 
and an enlarged system of tech- 
nical art-education, by the great 
Exhibition of 1851. Thencefor- 
ward his time was much occupied 
by that great and ever-increasing 
undertaking, and his appearances 
in the Exhibition became more 
and more rare. He was thus de- 
livered from many of the anxieties 
of a painter’s life, and retired more 
or less (though he continued to 
paint until the very end of his 
life) upon his modest laurels, en- 
joying the honours and festivities 
of the Academy, and sharing in 
the grim labours and responsibili- 
ties of the Hanging Committee 
until the end of his life, which 
came peacefully in 1888, when 
the painter was eighty-four. Dr 
Smiles could not have better sub- 
jects than in this good man and 
many of his contemporaries. As 
for the future Vasari of the age 
of Victoria, if there should ever 
be such a person But Messer 
Giorgio himself has many a moder- 
ate good workman in his lists, and 
painter who, but for that graphic 
narrative, would scarcely have been 
known to fame. 

Mr Redgrave’s biography vindi- 
cates its right to a place in the 
chronicles of the age—a place 
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allotted by the easiest standard 
of merit (!)—by recording various 
pleasant stories of his brother 
Academicians, from that of Con- 
stable’s rejected picture, which 
the Hanging Committee, not see- 
ing his name, “crossed ”—awful 
fate!—and which he carried off 
under his arm in dudgeon, not- 
withstanding their apologies; and 
Turner’s bearishness on various 
occasions ; and Webster’s adven- 
tures in the parish stocks; and 
the wonderful escapes and min- 
auderies of J. R. Herbert, R.A. 
—to more modern saws and in- 
stances. Here is a strictly pro- 
fessional anecdote, illustrative not 
only of the individual, but of the 
very remarkable height of moral- 
ity and respectability in Art, ex- 
isting at the time :— 


“The first varnishing days I spent 
at the Academy, I was trying to spoil 
my ‘Castle Builder,’ when Howard 
came up and said in his frigid way 
that some of the members considered 
the dress indelicately low. Then 
Turner appeared and mumbled, 
‘What a-doing?’ I told him of my 
rebuke, and that I was endeavouring 
to paint the dress up higher. ‘ Paint 
it lower,’ said he ; ‘you want white,’ 
and wandered off. I immediately 
saw that the coloured dress came up 
rather harshly against the flesh, so I 
painted at once over a portion of the 
dress a band of white. Howard came 
round soon after and said with a little 
more warmth, ‘Ah ! you have covered 
it up; it is better now.’ It was no 
higher, however, but the sense of 
nakedness and display was gone. 
Turner again drew near, and gave a 
gratified grunt at my docility and 
apprehension, which he often re- 
warded after by little hints.” 


It is delightful to find the Acade- 
micians so prim. We wonder did 
they turn back any of the ladies 
whose dresses transgressed deco- 
rum on the night of the Soirée? 
Mr Horsley and the British 
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matron are “not in it” in com- 
parison with this. 

Here is a bit of criticism also 
curiously characteristic of a time 
when the “old masters” were so 
much less known, and criticism 
perhaps more free than it would 
venture to be now. Mr Redgrave 
is conversing with Leslie, R.A., to 
whose opinion he very much de- 
ferred :— 

“On some reference being made to 
Francia’s pictures, he spoke lightly of 
them, and said he had looked at them 
in company with Ruskin, and had 
asked him to explain what he had 
«lmired so much in them. Ruskin 
replied that there was nothing sensual 
in them. This, said Leslie, was only 
negative praise. He then admired 
the sky, and those little lumps of sky 
which represent clouds. I asked him 
why he thought so much of them. 
He said they were so thoroughly 
serene, there was not a dream of a 
storm in them. ‘I told him,’ said 
Leslie, ‘that this was quite possible, 
since they were totally unlike clouds ; 
but there,’ pointing to a Claude, ‘is a 
sky equally serene and beautifully 
true, and yet you do not like the 
works of that painter. Francia might 
have put such a sky to his figures.’” 
It is delightfully characteristic to 
see what short work the Acade- 
mician makes here of a critic not 
generally believed to have so little 
to say for himself. Our own argu- 
ments seem always so convincing, 
no matter (it appears) who is on 
the other side. Mr Ruskin, how- 
ever, we are afraid, though he is 
treated here so cavalierly, and 
seems to take his setting down 
with such unlikely meekness, has 
had reason of his adversary. Most 
people would shudder nowadays to 
hear any audacious painter speak 
lightly of the divine light and clear- 
ness of Francia’s skies. 

We will wind up with one, or 
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rather two charming bits of sheer 
nonsense. ‘The first is from old 
Samuel Rogers, banker and poet : 


“ Rogers said to him, ‘I have been 
walking to-day in the Champs Elysées, 
and I was met by an old lady who 
stopped and looked fixedly at me, and 
said, “Sir, isn’t your name Rogers ?”’ 
Pausing a moment he was interrupted 
by his friend, who said, ‘ Well, and was 
it?’ This reminded Charles Landseer 
of a like incident. ‘A few nights 
ago,’ he said, ‘I was in the pit of the 
theatre, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Wellington came intoa box. Some 
persons—evidently country sightseers 
in town for a few days only—were 
sitting next to me, so I said to them, 
“That is the Duke of Wellington who 
has just entered the box.” ‘“ Indeed, 
sir!” they simultaneously said, “ the 
present duke ?”’” 


These anecdotes are, we fear, the 
best of Mr Redgrave’s contribution 
to the history of his time. Weare 
so easily satisfied as to the quali- 
ties of books nowadays that they 
will make this quite inoffensive 
volume pass muster—happy for us 
that it is but one! We are grate- 
ful for the forbearance of the editor 
who did not make it two, as it is, 
heaven knows! with so many loose 
scraps of material about the world, 
quite easy to do. 

Sir Walter Scott says somewhere 
in his journal on the occasion of a 
visit to London, that he finds his 
own learned brethren of the bar 
and bench to beat the professional 
wits in respect to amusing and 
sparkling conversation, but that 
for wit and fun the bishops beat 
even the judges. Certainly, for 
interest of a human kind, not to 
speak of public importance and 
the weight of many great ques 
tions, the bishop in this little 
group of books is far in advance 
of either painter or poet. 
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THE SESSION AND 


Ir the desire for a short session 
of Parliament, so universally ex- 
pressed at the close of the pen- 
ultimate session, has been some- 
what disappointed, and the attempt 
has failed to secure such a result 
by means of an earlier meeting 
of the Legislature, it is not upon 
her Majesty’s Ministers that the 
blame can be justly thrown. Their 
programme of measures to be in- 
troduced was, if sufficient, scarcely 
to be called ambitious; and their 
conduct of public business, al- 
though frequently censured by the 
Irreconcilables, showed a sincere 
desire to secure adequate discus- 
sion of their proposals, without an 
undue concession to the powers 
of obstruction. But the loquacity 
of certain members of the House 
of Commons, only equalled by the 
self-sufficient egotism which pre- 
vents them from recognising the 
gravity of their offence, alike 
against parliamentary decorum 
and the public interests, has once 
more prolonged the session to an 
unreasonable length, and although 
powerless to prevent legislation 
altogether, has hampered and de- 
layed the legislative work, and to 
no inconsiderable extent has once 
more crippled the legislative ma- 
chine and discredited the repre- 
sentative chamber. Long speeches 
are seldom desirable, and on both 
front benches are to be found men 
whose excellence does not lie in 
their brevity. But long speeches 
from back -bench bores, without 
either wit, eloquence, or special 
information to render them tol- 
erable, are inflictions which are 
among the disadvantages of repre- 
sentative institutions. They not 
only waste time, but contribute to 
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exhaust and wear out men who 
are compelled to be in attendance 
whilst they are delivered, and 
whose health and strength are 
valuable to the country. 

The verbose and persistent bores 
who have of late years so greatly 
increased in numbers and in obtrus- 
iveness, have proved the necessity 
of the closure, and have had their 
obstructive powers to a certain 
extent curtailed by its exercise. 
In a popular assembly, however, 
such as the House of Commons, 
no cut-and-dried rule or restric- 
tion can be wholly efficacious in 
the prevention of unnecessary 
delay, needless divisions, foolish 
amendments just short of irrele- 
vant, and the wearisome chatter- 
ing of irresponsible nobodies. 
Much must be endured, much 
must be forgiven; and although 
common-sense and good taste may 
be conspicuous by their absence 
during some of the tedious de- 
bates inflicted upon the House by 
crotchet - mongers and bores, all 
must be patiently borne by the 
Ministers of the Crown, even down 
to the baseless imputation upon 
them of responsibility for the loss 
of time which, in spite of their 
utmost endeavours, has been again 
and again occasioned by the ob- 
jectionable class of members to 
whom we have alluded. From 
this point of view it is hardly 
possible to speak too highly of 
the patience, tact, and good- 
humour which have been dis- 
played throughout the session by 
the leader of the House. Mr 
W. H. Smith has fully maintained 
the character for good sense, ur- 
banity, and discretion which he 
had already gained for himself ; 
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and the close of the session un- 
doubtedly finds him in the posses- 
sion of still higher claims to the 
respect and esteem of the House 
of Commons and of the country. 

But although expectations have 
been disappointed and prophecies 
falsified with respect to the dura- 
tion of the parliamentary session, 
her Majesty’s Government have 
no need to excuse themselves on 
account of legislative failures, or 
to regard the work of the year 
otherwise than with satisfaction. 
Three great measures have been 
carried through Parliament, con- 
cerning each and all of which 
there may indeed be room for 
much diversity of opinion, but 
which bear incontrovertible testi- 
mony to the care, energy, and zeal 
with which they have been pre- 
pared, discussed, and passed into 
law by the several Ministers 
charged with their passage through 
Parliament. The Tithes Bill, the 
Irish Land Bill, and the great 
scheme for free—or, to use Lord 
Salisbury’s own expression, “ as- 
sisted ”—education, have all occu- 
pied the time of Parliament for 
many days; and, regarded merely 
as evidence of work done by our 
legislators, constitute an unim- 
peachable record of Ministerial 
perseverance, and represent a per- 
formance on the part of Parlia- 
ment which may creditably com- 
pare with that of many bygone 
sessions. 

The Tithes Bill, introduced 
mainly in consequence of the 
scenes of violence and riot which 
had too often accompanied the 
collection of tithe rent-charge in 
Wales, had for its object the 
maintenance of law and order in 
those parts of the country which 
had suffered in this respect, and 
the removal of friction between 
the clergy and their parishioners, 
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by enacting that the owner of 
titheable land should in future 
pay the tithe-rent charge directly 
to the tithe owner, instead of 
making the payment through the 
occupying tenant. All good citi- 
zens will doubtless rejoice if the 
desirable results anticipated by 
the Government should be suc- 
cessfully attained; and it is to 
be hoped that an end may be put 
to those deplorable scenes in Wales 
which, whether they advance or 
retard the disestablishment which 
has so many supporters in the 
principality, cannot but be preju- 
dicial to the best interests of re- 
ligion, and subversive of the first 
and fundamental principles of 
Christianity. So far as England 
is concerned, little if any com- 
plaint had been made with regard 
to the collection of the rent 
charge, nor with respect to the 
friction between the clergy and 
their parishioners which is sup- 
posed to be created by the pay- 
ment of the same by the occupy- 
ing tenant to the clergyman in- 
stead of to his landlord in the 
shape of an increased rent. The 
new Act will, of course, to a great 
extent destroy the possibility of 
such friction, inasmuch as it will 
render it unnecessary for the clergy 
ever to come in contact with such 
of their resident parishioners as 
are not owners of titheable land. 
There are those who may not 
deem this state of things to be 
an unmixed good, but all will ap- 
prove the change if it should in 
any way bring about an improve- 
ment either in the position of the 
clergy or their parishioners ; and 
no one can doubt the good inten- 
tions of the Government in its 
introduction. 

Of the Irish Bill it is impossible 
to speak without according to Mr 
Balfour the praise to which he is 
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so justly entitled. The complete 
knowledge of the subject which he 
has evinced throughout the length- 
ened debates upon the measure has 
only been equalled by the combi- 
nation of tact, courtesy, and firm- 
ness which has added so much to 
the great Parliamentary reputa- 
tion which he had already achieved. 
Even before the commencement of 
the session Mr Balfour had won 
golden opinions for himself, by the 
energy and wisdom which he had 
displayed in his dealings with Irish 
distress, and especially by his visits 
to the districts in which that dis- 
tress was principally to be found, 
and his evident resolution to make 
himself acquainted with facts and 
circumstances which had hitherto 
been either unknown to Irish Chief 
Secretaries, or had only reached 
their ears in an exaggerated and 
distorted shape through such pol- 
luted sources of information as 
the inflammable reports of polit- 
ical enthusiasts or interested agi- 
tators. Mr Balfour’s visits to the 
congested districts, and to locali- 
ties in Ireland wherein ignorance 
and poverty had long reigned with 
undisputed sway, have probably 
been fraught with vast advantage, 
present and future, to the popula- 
tion who heard for the first time 
of the goodwill towards them en- 
tertained by British statesmen and 
the British nation. The employ- 
ment to be afforded by means of 
the light railways (so wickedly 
opposed by some of those self- 
seeking “patriots,” who saw in 
the content of the people the prob- 
able loss of their own political in- 
fluence), and the other measures 
taken by Mr Balfour for the relief 
of distress, were hailed with de- 
light by those for whose benefit 
they were undertaken; and it is 
probable that no British states- 
man, and certainly no Chief Secre- 
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tary for Ireland, has ever so rap- 
idly made friends for himself 
among the warm-hearted Irish, or 
done more to create and promote 
that “union of hearts” which is 
sometimes held up as a result to 
be anticipated from some party 
programme, but which is far more 
likely to arise from substantial im- 
provements in the condition and 
habits of men who have been left 
too long to the political agitator, 
and who may perhaps learn from 
recent events that their best and 
truest friends are of a very differ- 
ent class. It was, therefore, with 
good heart that Mr Balfour came 
from his noble and gallant efforts 
to relieve the Irish poor to the 
consideration in Parliament of his 
attempt to put the Irish land 
question upon a sound and satis- 
factory footing. 

We shall not pretend to enter at 
any length into a subject so diffi- 
cult and so complicated as that 
with which Mr Balfour had to 
grapple. Nor is it by any means 
worth while to deal with the re- 
criminations indulged in, upon one 
side and upon the other, during the 
debates which followed the intro- 
duction of the measure. To what 
extent and in precisely what man- 
ner the Gladstone or the Salisbury 
Government had proposed to pledge 
British credit, and to what degree 
the Tories were inconsistent in 
proposing, and the Gladstonians in 
resisting, the bill of this session, 
are questions which may in a party 
discussion be interesting enough, 
but have little to do with the actual 
merits of the measure. Both par- 
ties had apparently, before the com- 
mencement of this session, come to 
the conclusion that the multiplica- 
tion of the owners of land in Ire- 
land was a desirable object, and 
that to facilitate the acquisition by 
tenant farmers of their holdings 
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was a fit and proper step to be 
taken, in order that this object 
might be attained. 

Before the year 1880 it would 
doubtless have been inconsistent, 
and even surprising, if a Conserva- 
tive Government had, with such an 
object, proposed to Parliament a 
measure upon the lines of that in- 
troduced and carried by Mr Bal- 
four. But the legislation of the 
year 1880, and of subsequent years, 
has established the fact that Irish 
land is to be dealt with by the 
legislature in an exceptional man- 
ner, and upon principles distinct 
and different from those upon 
which such legislation had formerly 
been based. It is therefore a fair 
and legitimate retort of Conserva- 
tives upon their opponents that, 
the latter having laid down the 
lines upon which Irish land legisla- 
tion should henceforward proceed, 
there is no inconsistency in moving 
forward upon those lines, and 
adapting your legislative proposals 
to the spirit in which recent legis- 
lation has been carried out. There 
is, for instance, no inconsistency 
on the part of Conservatives in ac- 
cepting and recognising and basing 
legislation upon the fact that the 
judicial regulation of rents has, 
since Mr Gladstone’s Act of 1880, 
become the law of the land, al- 
though at the same time there is 
probably no Conservative who does 
not agree with the solemn and de- 
liberate condemnation of the very 
same thing which Mr Gladstone 
himself delivered in 1870, when he 
loudly and resolutely denounced 
judicial rents and fixity of tenure 
as absurd and impracticable ideas. 
The Parliament of Great Britain is 
not in the habit of laying down 
principles of legislation one year 
and repealing them in the next, 
and upon the principles laid down 
in and since 1880 the legislation 
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of to-day must of necessity be 
based. Whether Mr Balfour’s bill 
will or will not work is a question 
which experience alone can deter- 
mine, but this much is certain, that 
it has been undertaken in a reso- 
lute, earnest, and generous spirit ; 
has received the closest scrutiny 
and most careful consideration from 
friend and foe; and has been gene- 
rally recognised as an honest at- 
tempt to settle a question fraught 
with inherent difficulties, and only 
susceptible of satisfactory solution 
if dealt with in a broad and com- 
prehensive spirit. 

The third great measure of the 
session was that which dealt with 
free education, and gave rise to 
discussions which would doubtless 
have been greatly prolonged but 
for the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. The Gladstonians, pledged 
up to the eyes in favour of free 
education, dared do nothing to 
impede the progress of the bill. 
The Conservative objectors were, 
as far as their voting power is to 
be taken into account, an unim- 
portant section, and the Govern- 
ment soon discovered that their 
majority on every point was secure. 
A large number of Conservatives 
found themselves unable to oppose 
the bill, though entertaining, more 
or less strongly, the objection that 
to relieve poor parents of the pay- 
ment of school-fees was neither 
desirable nor desired, inasmuch as 
it removed from such parents a 
responsibility which properly be- 
longed to them, and would work 
detrimentally to voluntary and 
denominational schools. An- 
other argument, likely to be 
forcible with a large class of the 
smaller income-tax payers, was 
that, inasmuch as this payment of 
school-fees would necessitate the 
retention of the income-tax at a 
higher figure than would otherwise 
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have been the case, the practical 
result was that income-tax payers, 
many of them barely able to pay 
for the education of their own 
children, would be paying for the 
education of the children of a class 
for the most part as able as them- 
selves to pay for the like purpose, 
and who had not asked for the re- 
mission. Moreover, it was strongly 
urged by the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons that in schools 
whereof the fees were to be hence- 
forth paid by public money, the 
management should be under pub- 
lic control. In fact, a large part of 
the Nonconformists and the advo- 
cates of school-boards throughout 
the country saw in the Government 
bill a proposal, or at least an in- 
tention, to prop up and support 
the authority and management of 
the clergy in rural schools, and 
to put a barrier in the way of 
the future increase of school-boards 
and undenominational education. 
The arguments on the other side 
appeared no less cogent to the 
supporters of the measure. It was 
argued, in the first place, that 
since the State compelled a poor 
parent to send his child to school, 
there was much to be said for the 
contention that the State should 
pay for the loss of the child’s 
labour to the parent. It was 
hinted that many of the poorer 
income-tax payers might with ad- 
vantage send their own children to 
board-schools, and that, in any case, 
the education of the people was a 
legitimate object to which to apply 
the proceeds of the income-tax. It 
was moreover urged that, although 
the demand for public or local 
control over voluntary schools re- 
ceiving grants on the abolition of 
school-fees was plausible, the argu- 
ments in favour of such a demand 
would not stand the test of inves- 
tigation, and that it really resolved 
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itself into a question of religious 
grievance and the working of the 
conscience clause, with respect to 
which no case of religious oppres- 
sion had been established, whilst 
the parents of children attending 
voluntary schools had already an 
appeal to the local authority in case 
of grievance. 

Whatever the relative force and 
value of these arguments, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the passage of 
the bill was facilitated by other 
than argumentative considerations. 
The Opposition, not daring to run 
the risk of being accused before 
the constituencies of having op- 
posed “free education,” gave the 
measure sufficient support to secure 
its success, and contented them- 
selves with a protest, by means of 
an ‘instruction,” moved by Mr 
H. Fowler, in favour of making 
provision in the case of districts 
where there is no school under 
public control for the introduction 
of the principle of local repre- 
sentation in the supervision of 
schools receiving free grants. This 
instruction having been defeated 
by a majority of 101, they satisfied 
their consciences by prophesying 
that, after the next general elec- 
tion, a Liberal Government would 
put matters right, and that the 
measure of this session was but 
the thin end of the wedge, cer- 
tain to pave the way for the 
general and universal establish- 
ment of school boards and repre- 
sentative control throughout the 
country. Thus they parted with 
the measure without risking its 
withdrawal or defeat by means of 
any unnatural coalition with the 
discontented section of the Tory 
party. Meanwhile the latter were 
less numerous than had been sup- 
posed possible, on account of those 
general considerations of public 
policy which outweighed their 
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doubts and dislikes with regard 
to the particular measure before 
them. Some there were, indeed, 
who stood boldly to their guns, 
and, reckless of consequences, de- 
clined to vote for anything ap- 
proximating to that free educa- 
tion which they had honestly de- 
nounced at their elections as mis- 
chievous, unnecessary, and fraught 
with danger to the religious teach- 
ing of the country. But the num- 
ber of these conscientious sticklers 
for consistency was sensibly de- 
creased by two main considera- 
tions. First, that the cry of free 
education was one which would be 
irresistible in many constituencies 
at the coming general election. 
Second, that if the question should 
come to be solved and settled by 
their opponents, the settlement and 
solution would probably be far 
more disadvantageous to the volun- 
tary schools than the scheme of 
the present Government. True, 
the somewhat sudden adoption of 
the free education platform by the 
Conservative leaders had too much 
of the appearance of an attempt 
to appropriate and utilise a good 
ery for the elections; but once 
admit that legislation of some kind 
or other in this direction had be- 
come inevitable, and it was better 
to have it under the guidance and 
direction of your friends than of 
your enemies. So the great bulk 
of Conservative members dutifully 
followed the Government into the 
lobby, and the measure was passed 
by a sufficient majority, and the 
question settled at least for the 
present. 

One noticeable and pleasant fea- 
ture of these educational debates 
was the manner in which the Vice- 
President of the Council came to 
the front during the discussions 
upon the measure under his care. 
Sir William Hart Dyke has long 
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been known as a man of cheerful 
manner and genial temperament ; 
but even those who knew him best 
were scarcely prepared for the suc- 
cess which he certainly achieved 
during the passage of the Educa- 
tion Bill. His courtesy and ur- 
banity were conspicuous through- 
out; his tact in the management 
of the measure was ready and re- 
markable ; whilst his knowledge of 
the details of the subject, his judg- 
ment as to the points upon which 
concession was possible or resist- 
ance necessary, never seemed to 
fail him, and the result was cer- 
tainly to confirm and increase his 
Parliamentary reputation to an 
extent which must be highly grati- 
fying to his numerous friends. 

It cannot in fairness be denied 
that the passing of the three meas- 
ures to which we have alluded has 
not been accomplished without the 
creation of a certain amount of 
uneasiness in the Conservative 
mind throughout the country. 
Whilst the Tithe Bill was prob- 
ably understood by comparatively 
few people, and was unlikely to 
arouse much excitement, one way 
or the other, in a party or politi- 
cal sense, the Irish Land Bill was 
not calculated to evoke Conserv- 
ative enthusiasm, and the Educa- 
tion Bill stood in this respect in 
the worst position of the three. It 
was freely condemned throughout 
the country by many supporters 
of the Government, and by a still 
larger number was received with 
lukewarm interest, and only ac- 
cepted as a dire necessity of the 
situation. The measure was 
openly spoken of as a concession 
to the Liberal Unionist Party, an 
abnegation of Conservative prin- 
ciples, and a departure from pro- 
fessions and pledges which had 
been solemnly and unequivocally 
given. It would be alike idle and 
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mischievous to deny the existence 
of these feelings, or to pretend 
that the policy of the Government 
has been thoroughly popular with 
the Conservative party. Such a 
state of things must be admitted 
and recognised before it can be 
altered and improved. Yet im- 
provement and alteration must be 
effected before the next general 
election, and this can only be 
done by frank and fair discussion 
at the present moment. The 
truth is, that the very cordiality 
and completeness which character- 
ises the alliance between the Con- 
servative and the Liberal section 
of the Unionist party, exposes 
that party to a dual difficulty, 
and may easily imperil the success 
of its policy. The one danger is 
easy of perception, though scarce- 
ly so easy of avoidance. There 
seems to be so great a concurrence 
of educated opinion in favour of 
Unionist views, and so great a divi- 
sion in the Home Rule camp, 
that a feeling of over-confidence 
is engendered, than which nothing 
is more likely to lead to defeat 
and disaster. Feeling certain in 
their own minds that any policy 
of Home Rule has only to be pro- 
posed in legislative form in order 
to spread renewed division and 
confusion among the Home Rule 
camp, and that such a policy is 
for that, if for no other reason, 
predestined to defeat as before, 
Unionists are too much inclined 
to put aside the question alto- 
gether, and to vote at isolated 
elections for this or that crotchet 
which may be good or bad in it- 
self, but which, if worked by 
crafty agents, is made the means 
of dragging unwary men into the 
support of a candidate who in 
reality differs from them upon the 
great question of the integrity of 
the empire. Moreover, our Union- 
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ist friends are apt to forget that 
elections are not now decided by 
what are technically called the 
educated classes, but by the masses 
of the people. Many of these latter 
are under the direction and dic- 
tation of trades unions — that 
wonderful product of the present 
Liberal generation, which enthralls 
and enslaves the individual in its 
pursuit of the fancied rights of 
the section of the community to 
which he belongs. Those who are 
so enslaved and enthralled do not 
give their votes according to their 
views upon the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, or the 
integrity of the empire: their 
votes are cast in accordance with 
the views of the candidate upon 
some question connected with 
labour or capital which happens 
at the moment to be the pabulum 
upon which the trade union is 
being fed. A still larger though 
less effectually organised portion 
of the masses consists of men with 
little or no political opinion of 
their own, but swayed by the 
eloquence or the promises of pro- 
fessional agitators, and worked 
upon by some considerations of 
personal advantage to be gained 
for the moment by themselves and 
their class by their support of this 
or that candidate. To teach these 
men their electoral responsibility, 
to bring before them the grave 
issues involved in a Parliamentary 
contest, to elevate them above 
the passing whim or passion of 
the moment, would appear to be 
an almost hopeless task. Yet it 
is a task which must not only be 
undertaken, but one which it is 
the duty of Unionists to under- 
take. Falsehood must be en- 
countered by truth, misrepresen- 
tation by the calm and clear state- 
ment of facts; above all, it must 
be shown and proved to the masses 
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who now command and control 
the polls that their truest friends 
are to be found in the Conserva- 
tive ranks, and that although re- 
gard for the interests of the masses 
has been constantly in the mouth 
of Radical orators, the legisla- 
tive action which has done most 
for the people has been generally 
of Conservative origin, and the 
work of Conservative statesmen. 
The Factory Acts, the Acts passed 
for the improvement of the dwell- 
ings of the poor, the sanitary 
enactments, all prove the truth of 
this assertion, and the more closely 
it is examined and tested the more 
will it be established as an in- 
controvertible fact. 

But in order to bring home to 
the masses the truth which is so 
constantly derided and denied by 
our opponents, as well as for other 
purposes connected with the com- 
ing general election, that which is 
more required than anything else 
is the organisation of our forces, 
Organisation should at this mo- 
ment be the watchword of the 
Unionist party. Without effec- 
tive organisation nothing can be 
effected ; with it, victory is within 
our grasp. There are two special 
points, besides and apart from the 
diffusion of political truth among 
the masses, in which such an 
organisation might and should be 
usefully employed,—one, the care- 
ful selection of candidates for 
special constituencies; the other, 
the equally careful and judicious 
treatment of the crotchet-mongers. 
For if the latter are taken in time, 
and handled in a diplomatic man- 
ner, much mischief may be avoided 
which is certain to occur if matters 
are allowed to drift. There are, 


of course, some men who will stick 
to their crotchet to the last; but 
even these are not hopeless, if 
things are not suffered to go on 
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until it has become a point of 
honour not to recede. No man 
likes to be made to appear ridicu- 
lous before his neighbours; and 
this is exactly the appearance 
which a man presents who, agree- 
ing with one candidate upon the 
great question of the day, votes 
for another with whom he differs 
thereupon on account of his agree- 
ment with him upon some other 
topic of admittedly lesser import- 
ance. This may be, though never 
entirely a sensible, still perhaps 
an excusable course in the case 
of an isolated election, by the loss 
of which a Government may be 
warned, but its existence cannot 
be imperilled ; but it is a course 
which, at a general election, is 
totally without justification. To 
minimise the evil which would 
arise from such a course, and to 
avert the first of the dual dangers 
to which we have referred, the 
organisation which we advocate 
should be made a first object with 
our leaders. It may be alleged 
that such an organisation already 
exists ; but if so, it should without 
delay be improved, extended, and 
ramified in every possible direc- 
tion, if we mean to avoid defeat 
at the general election, and the 
miserable excuse, when too late 
to be of service, ‘Our opponents 
were better organised than we 
were.” 

The other danger to which we 
desire to draw attention is of a 
somewhat different character. It 
is the danger of a jealousy between 
the different sections of the party 
itself. Down to the present 
moment no such thing has in any 
material degree affected the strength 
of our alliance. But it cannot be 
denied that during the recent de- 
bates there has cropped up a feel- 
ing which might easily lead to 
such an unhappy result. By the 
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stalwarts of the Conservative party 
the action of the Government has 
been spoken of as too much 
savouring of subservience to the 
Liberal- Unionists, whilst the latter 
have been widely and loudly ac- 
cused by the Gladstonians of 
having become more Tory than the 
Tories themselves in their support 
of the Government. With regard 
to the latter accusation, it is of 
course part and parcel of the Glad- 
stonian policy to persuade the 
public that the Liberals who have 
refused to follow Mr Gladstone 
upon the Home Rule question are 
no longer deserving of the name of 
Liberal, and to show them that 
there is no middle course between 
Gladstonianism and thorough iden- 
tification with the Tory party. 
The net is vainly spread in the 
sight of any bird, and this parti- 
cular net is not one into which the 
Liberal Unionists are likely to 
walk. It is, therefore, rather to 
our Conservative friends that we 
should appeal against any feeling 
which may tend to weaken the 
solidity and strength of the Union- 
ist party. It is perfectly true that 
there have been occasions, even 
during the present session, upon 
which it would be difficult to re- 
concile the action of the Govern- 
ment with entire adhesion to the 
principles by which the Tory party 
are supposed to be governed. But 
it must always be borne in mind 
that the Conservatism of the pre- 
sent day is not, and cannot be, 
identical with the Toryism of the 
earlier part of the century, which 
practically consisted in opposition 
to every change, and in the defence 
of privilege and monopoly against 
popular progress and commercial 
freedom. This state of things has 
entirely altered and passed away, 
and we are constantly urging the 
constituencies to believe that Con- 
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servatism is to the full as pro- 
gressive as Radicalism, with the 
one qualification that we desire 
that our progress should be upon 
the lines of the constitution, and 
that we should, along with change, 
secure improvement. This is the 
true basis of the Conservatism of 
to-day, and it is one which is be- 
coming better and better known 
and understood in the country and 
among the electoral body. 

But if it be so, and if the real 
question between the two parties 
is one of safe progress on the one 
side, as against rash and incon- 
siderate change upon the other, 
it is idle to condemn every pro- 
gressive movement suggested by a 
Government composed of the Con- 
servative leaders, and to shake 
one’s head mournfully over every 
step taken with a view to give 
practical proof that the Conserva- 
tive party is that from which use- 
ful and popular reforms are most 
likely to be obtained. Those who 
deprecate such steps, and who 
accuse, or at least suspect, their 
leaders of apostasy from the poli- 
tical creed which they profess, 
should remember that in the days 
upon which we have fallen pop- 
ular opinion must be considered 
and conciliated ; and the extent to 
which concession may be carried 
with safety, as well as the neces- 
sity of departure from a too rigid 
adherence to party dogma, are 
points upon which the leaders are 
better able to judge than the rank 
and file, and with regard to which 
the former may justly ask the latter 
for their confidence and support. 
The constitution of Great Britain 
is elastic, and susceptible of adap- 
tation to the varying circum- 
stances of different epochs and 
ages. No cast-iron constitution 
would suit the progressive tem- 
perament of a free people like our 
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own, and the political party which 
should aim at such a model would 
simply ruin itself in public estima- 
tion, If, then, the elasticity of 
our constitution, and the frequent 
necessity of alteration therein, be 
admitted, surely the time, the 
method, and the extent of the 
alteration may be safely left to 
those whom we recognise as our 
political leaders. These men have 
the best opportunities of judging 
the fittest manner in which to pop- 
ularise Conservatism without sacri- 
ficing its fundamental principles, 
Moreover, the discontented Con- 
servative should recollect that if 
upon certain questions public opin- 
ion is evidently bent upon legisla- 
tion, it is far better to have the 
treatment of such questions in the 
hands of our friends than in those 
of our opponents. It is amusing 
to see the writhings and contor- 
tions of the latter when any mea- 
sure is proposed by the present 
Government which they cannot 
oppose without danger to their 
chances of re-election. Several 
such measures they have been un- 
lucky enough to encounter, and 
their only expedient is to declare 
that the Tory Government has 
stolen the Radical programme, 
and that it is to the latter party 
that the credit is really due. No 
measure has afforded a better ex- 
ample of this state of affairs than 
the Free Education Bill, and it 
has been amusing to witness the 
irritation of those who have had 
to bear this violent encroachment 
upon that fund of political capital 
of which they had intended to 
secure the monopoly. It may 
perhaps be doubted, however, 


whether either party will reap 
much political advantage in con- 
nection with this particular sub- 
ject. It is one of the properties 
of a democratic system that the 


popular interest in any particular 
question does not long survive 
after the question itself has been 
settled. New events follow in 
rapid succession, new questions 
spring up, and fresh issues soon 
drive out the memory of those 
which have been fought out and 
decided. It is impossible to fore- 
tell at this moment what will be 
the topic uppermost in men’s 
minds when the dissolution of the 
present Parliament actually takes 
place ; but whatever it may be, it 
is extremely likely that it will at 
that moment throw into oblivion 
the credit or discredit of any par- 
ticular measure of recent legisla- 
tion. 

It is not, however, upon parti- 
cular measures, good as many of 
them have been, that Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government rests its claims 
to the sympathies and support of 
its fellow-countrymen. Upon a 
broad retrospect of the political 
horizon, we shall find that these 
claims rest upon a safer and 
wider foundation. If we compare 
the present position of our country 
with that which she occupied dur- 
ing Mr Gladstone’s last adminis- 
tration, we shall see at a glance 
much to be proud of, much for 
which to be thankful, and very 
much which should strengthen our 
determination to keep in power 
the Government which has de- 
served so well at cur hands. If 
we cast our eyes abroad, we can 
but feel that our relations with 
foreign nations stand infinitely 
better since Lord Salisbury has 
administered the affairs of the 
Foreign Office. The most bitter 
and factious of Radical cavillers 
have been unable to find a weak 
spot in the armour of the Foreign 
Secretary ; whilst all that is good 
and patriotic among the Opposition 
has joined with one consent in the 
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recognition of Lord Salisbury’s 
constant determination to preserve 
friendly relations with all foreign 
Powers, but at the same time to 
uphold with no less steadfast re- 
solution the honour, the prestige, 
and the influence of this country. 
Against Lord Salisbury’s high 
character and unblemished honour 
the feeble attacks of such puny 
assailants as Mr Labouchere could 
do nothing ; and his mischievous at- 
tempts to demonstrate that Lord 
Salisbury had slighted or neglected 
France made no more impression 
upon the public mind than his 
silly insinuations that the Foreign 
Secretary had committed this 
country to the support of the 
Triple alliance between Germany, 
Italy, and Austria. That ailiance, 
or indeed any union of Powers 
which has for its object, and is 
calculated to secure, the continued 
peace of Europe, cannot but be 
regarded with satisfaction by 
Great Britain, whose interests 
as well as sentiments are all 
bound up with European peace. 
But the principle that Great 
Britain steers clear of European 
quarrels in which she has no 
concern is a principle which is 
admitted as much by Tories as 
by Radicals, and no one but a 
crotchety mischief-monger would 
conceive the idea that a British 
Foreign Secretary would be likely 
to commit his country to a course 
which would be in direct violation 
of that principle. These questions 
and cross-questions upon matters 
of foreign policy are one of the 
evils of our Parliamentary system, 
because it is in the very nature of 
things that diplomatic proceedings 
cannot be carried on like a debate 
in the House of Commons, and 
it is often impossible to answer 
questions satisfactorily with a due 
consideration for the public in- 


terests. But the confidence of 
the country in Lord Salisbury is 
little likely to be shaken by the 
conceited impertinences of beings 
of the Labouchere tribe, and the 
close of the session undoubtedly 
sees the Foreign Secretary in a 
position as strong as it can well be 
made by the universal approval of 
the manner in which he has con- 
ducted our foreign relations. — 

In this connection it may be 
well to call to mind the warm 
and hearty congratulations with 
which the young Emperor of Ger- 
many has been received during 
his recent visit to this country. 
Of course we must take into ac- 
count the near relationship of 
the emperor to our own beloved 
queen, which of itself would have 
ensured a welcome from the people, 
who have always so well under- 
stood and so highly appreciated 
the character of their sovereign. 
Moreover, the high qualities which 
the youthful emperor has already 
shown himself to possess, and the 
evidence which he has given of 
his desire to promote the progres- 
sive improvement of his people, 
and consequently to secure that 
European peace which is so essen- 
tial to such an object, afforded 
good reason why he should be 
popular with the people of Great 
Britain. But there was in the 
reception accorded to his Imperial 
Majesty something more than per- 
sonal popularity. There was the 
cordial feeling of amity alike to- 
wards the sovereign and the people 
of Germany, which springs not only 
from affinity in race but from a 
consciousness of the many feelings 
and interests which are common 
to both nations, and from an in- 
nate conviction that in the pros- 
perity and progress of Germany 
lies the best security for the gen- 
eral peace of Europe. That Lord 
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Salisbury is believed to entertain 
this opinion is another reason why 
his countrymen repose confidence 
in his administration of foreign 
affairs, and it is an opinion which 
may be entertained without the 
slightest offence to other Powers, 
and without the smallest diminu- 
tion of respect and friendship for 
our other allies. The best testi- 
mony to Lord Salisbury’s success- 
ful administration of his depart- 
ment is to be found in the paucity 
of debates upon foreign affairs 
which have taken place, bearing 
always in mind that this admin- 
istration has been carried on under 
the scrutiny of a keen and vigilant 
Opposition, to whom it must be 
conceded that (apart from the few 
notoriety-hunters to whom we have 
alluded, and who really count for 
nobody) they have honourably 
foreborne from unnecessary and 
mischievous debates such as have 
sometimes been raised by irre- 
sponsible meddlers who care noth- 
ing how much they may hamper 
or damage British interests, pro- 
vided they can injure or annoy a 
political opponent. The leaders 
of the Opposition must be credited 
with this forbearance, but of course 
it affords evidence that no occasion 
has arisen upon which Lord Salis- 
bury’s conduct of affairs was suffi- 
ciently doubtful to make it neces- 
sary for his opponents to fulfil the 
ordinary functions of an Opposition 
by calling it in question before 
Parliament. 

Leaving foreign affairs, it may 
be permitted to us to congratulate 
ourselves upon the change which 
has come over Ireland, and the 
vastly improved condition of that 
country. The diminution of crime, 
the increasing contentment of the 
people, and the greater respect 
paid to the law, all tend to show 
the truth of Lord Salisbury’s 


greatly misrepresented words, that 
‘twenty years of resolute Govern- 
ment” would be the panacea for 
many of Ireland’s woes. Of Mr 
Balfour, as the Minister specially 
responsible for the conduct of Irish 
affairs, we have already spoken, 
but it is impossible to say too 
much or to speak too highly of 
his administration. Amid _ the 
storms of abuse with which he has 
again and again been assailed, Mr 
Balfour has quietly but firmly held 
his own, and done his duty. The 
result has been that, little by little, 
the abuse has lessened, the bitter 
virulence of the attacks have sub- 
sided, and there are not wanting 
indications that abuse of Mr Bal- 
four is no longer a safe card with 
which to win the sympathies of 
an Irish audience. The Irish 
people are no fools. From time 
to time they may be deceived and 
misled by selfish agitators, and 
politicians craving for notoriety. 
But they cannot be hoodwinked 
for ever, and the time is sure to 
come when they will recognise 
and duly appreciate the difference 
between the frothy utterances and 
empty promises of ‘“ Nationalist ” 
orators, and the substantial ad- 
vantages bestowed upon them by 
Mr Balfour, and by the legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament under 
Lord Salisbury’s administration. 
For the Government has gone 
steadily on with its remedial legis- 
lation for Ireland, and has proved 
its good faith and desire to meet 
the legitimate wishes of the Irish 
people. The latter may rest as- 
sured that so much of the further 
development of self-government as 
can safely be given them will be 
given without unnecessary delay ; 
and the more determinately they 
resist the insidious voice of the 
scheming agitator, and apply them- 


selves to the faithful discharge of 
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the ordinary duties of citizenship 
in a civilised country, the larger 
will be the measure of self-govern- 
ment accorded to them by a Par- 
liament which will grudge them 
nothing which is consistent with 
the integrity and security of the 
empire. The break down of the 
famous — or infamous — Plan of 
Campaign seems pretty well accom- 
plished, and the evicted Irish 
tenants can judge for themselves 
how little they have gained and 
how much they have lost by listen- 
ing to the advice of those false 
friends who have striven to make 
political capital for themselves out 
of the misfortunes of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

It is not our concern to pry into 
the secrets of the Nationalist Ex- 
chequer, with a view to decide 
whether Mr Parnell or the enemies 
of Mr Parnell have been respon- 
sible for the withholding of funds 
from the evicted, or for the failure 
of the Plan of Campaign. It is, 
however, impossible to touch upon 
Irish affairs without having regard 
to the great change which has been 
brought about in the whole political 
condition of the country by the 
Parnell episode. It is happily un- 
necessary even to allude to the un- 
inviting details of that episode, 
the memory of which will be quite 
sufficiently kept before the public 
as long as the newspapers continue 
to report the choice scraps of gutter 
eloquence which from time to time 
fall from the unbridled tongue of 
Mr Tim Healy. It is results 
alone with which we have to deal, 
and they are very remarkable re- 
sults which have so far followed 
the severance in the ranks of the 
Nationalist party. The first ap- 
parently certain result is this, that 
Mr Parnell can only command a 
small fraction of the representation 
of Ireland, which until very recently 


was to such a large extent in his 
hands. He can probably, if he 
pleases, secure the return of sup- 
porters of the present Government 
in several Ulster constituencies, 
by starting an ally of his own 
against the ‘Tim Healyite ” candi- 
date, or even by advising his friends 
to withhold their votes from the lat- 
ter. Moreover, by a similar divi- 
sion of the Irish vote Mr Parnell 
can probably secure the defeat of 
Gladstonians in several constit- 
uencies in the north of England, 
and possibly in Scotland. This, 
however, unless matters greatly 
change before the general election, 
would seem to be the extent of his 
power. The days are past and gone 
which saw Charles Stewart Parnell 
the acknowledged leader of three- 
fourths of the Irish representatives, 
and possessed of such power as to 


justify the title of the “uncrowned 


king of Ireland” bestowed upon 
him by some of those who now re- 
pudiate him altogether. This is 
the first result of recent events, 
and it is one which, if it stood 
alone, would deserve to be noted, 
as having effected a notable change 
in the position and prospect of Lrish 
affairs. There is, however, a second 
result which is fraught with serious 
considerations, and is of no light 
import to the future. We allude 
to the position into which the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ire- 
land has come since the Parnell 
imbroglio. It will be remembered 
that the Hierarchy took no steps 
to prevent or oppose the re-election 
of Mr Parnell as the Irish leader, 
or the public endorsement of that 
re-election at the Leinster Hall 
meeting, after the Divorce Court 
proceedings had become known. 
But although their subsequent de- 
nouncement of Mr Parnell and all 
his works was delayed until Mr 
Gladstone, after due deliberation, 
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had agreed to support the English 
Nonconformists in their demand 
for his dismissal, their excuses for 
the delay appear to have been 
practically accepted by their flocks, 
and their denouncement has no 
doubt materially damaged the po- 
sition of Mr Parnell with the 
Irish constituencies. The Catholic 
Bishops, who refused to denounce 
the Plan of Campaign, and who 
in this connection almost to a man 
slighted and disobeyed the direct 
commands of the Holy Father at 
the Vatican, have now come for- 
ward into the political arena, 
ostensibly for the purpose of mark- 
ing their condemnation of a crime 
by ostracism of the criminal and 
his supporters. 

But with whatever purpose 
their action has been taken, the 
fact remains—and it is one of the 
greatest results of the recent crisis 
—that the Catholic bishops and 
priests of Ireland have left the 
non-political position which they 
have adopted for many years past, 
and have once more become active 
factors in the political life of Ire- 
land. The matter is too important 
to be passed by without notice. 
The power which a Catholic priest 
exercises over his people is not one 
to be ignored or forgotten. It is 
a power upon which the extra- 
ordinary number of Irish voters 
who claim to give their votes 
openly as illiterate persons affords 
a remarkable comment. More- 
over, it is a power against which 
no counteracting influence can 
avail anything. We may be sure 
that in the Carlow election, as in 
the Kilkenny and Sligo elections, 
this power was actively employed, 
and had no little to do with the 
results in each case. If this be 


the fact, we have a striking com- 
ment on the probable character of 
any Parliament which would be 


elected if Home Rule should ever 
become the law of the land. It 
would be a Parliament of which 
the vast majority would be elected 
by the Catholic priests, and under 
the influence of the Catholic Hier- 
archy. And even in the United 
Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland we may now reckon upon 
having some seventy members re- 
turned by, and subject to, the same 
influences. We have then, as the 
main results of recent Irish trans- 
actions, the substitution of the 
Roman Hierarchy for Mr Parnell 
as the virtual controllers of the 
Irish representation, and thus will 
be presented the strange spectacle 
of a close alliance between the 
friends of the Church of Rome 
and that body of political non- 
conformity in Great Britain which 
has generally considered _ itself 
among the main bulwarks of Pro- 
testantism, but which will have 
for the future to modify its dislike 
of papal supremacy if it intends to 
maintain unbroken the alliance 
of those incongruous atoms who 
constitute the Gladstonian party. 
Where and to what lengths this 
alliance would lead us, if it should 
unhappily obtain a majority at the 
general election, is a question 
which the wisest of us would find 
it difficult to answer. It will 
doubtless be held together, for the 
mutual advantage of its members, 
until after that event, but it is of 
too unnatural a character to sur- 
vive many sessions of Parlia- 
ment. 

This consideration, however, 
must not make us forget the im- 
portance of preventing the acces- 
sion to office, even for a limited 
period, of the leaders of this mot- 
ley group of politicians. Their 
success can only be achieved by 
electioneering strategy — namely, 
by selecting candidates whose local 
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position, or support of some par- 
ticular measure specially in favour 
with the constituency, may out- 
weigh considerations of general 
policy, and by the artful adop- 
tion of some popular cry at the 
moment of the elections. Nor 
can the success of such politicians 
be permanent. As soon as they 
should attempt the work of con- 
structive legislation, they would 
crumble to pieces in a moment. 
But although this is the case, we 
must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that the result of several bye-elec- 
tions has proved the strength of 
the unholy alliance against Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, and that 
their power is not to be despised, 
but boldly encountered at all 
points between this and the hour 
of trial. Conservative or Liberal 
Unionists who may feel disap- 
pointment at any part of the pol- 
icy or any one of the measures 
of the present Government, would 
do well to put to themselves this 
pertinent question— What would 
be the result of replacing them by 
a Gladstonian Ministry? Should 
we, upon any one subject, be pre- 
sented with measures more in ac- 
cordance with our own views? If 
we have misgivings as to the suf- 
ficient safeguarding of our volun- 
tary schools under the Education 
Act of the late session, is there the 
slightest prospect that anything 
more favourable to our views would 
be obtained from a Gladstonian 
Government? If we doubt whether 
the rights of property have been 
adequately protected by Conserva- 
tive land legislation in Ireland, 
can we for a moment forget that 
a large section of Gladstonians 
are prepared to violently invade 
those rights in England the very 
moment that public opinion may 
appear ripe for such an invasion. 
If, again, on the other hand, we 


are satisfied with the improved 
condition of Ireland since the 
accession to power of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government in 1886, how 
can we contemplate with patience 
the resumption of the reins of 
power by those Gladstonian states- 
men who are practically pledged 
to hand back to the defiers of law 
and order the position and influ- 
ence of which they have been de- 
servedly deprived? For we must 
not mistake the true position of 
affairs, or forget that the support 
which Mr Gladstone and his 
friends have given to attacks 
upon the Irish constabulary, the 
magistrates, and other officers of 
the law, and their open associa- 
tion and alliance with the advo- 
cates of the Plan of Campaign 
and the abettors of lawless defi- 
ance to all constituted authority, 
has rendered it next to impossible 
that they can again govern Ire- 
land without serious risk of out- 
break and bloodshed. They can- 
not satisfy their Nationalist allies 
upon matters of ordinary govern- 
ment in Ireland without practi- 
cally surrendering the power of 
government into their hands. 
They cannot satisfy these same 
allies, any more than they can 
appease the Parnellite section of 
Nationalists, by any Home Rule 
measure which stops short of 
giving to Ireland a far more in- 
dependent existence than the 
British Liberal party is prepared 
to give. As the support of the 
latter is more important to the 
Gladstonian leaders than that of 
the Nationalists, it is probably 
the latter who would be disap- 
pointed ; but, during the struggle 
to reconcile the two in such a 
manner as to maintain a Glad- 
stonian Government in _ power, 
concessions would be made to 
one section or to the other, prin- 
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ciples would again be ruthlessly 
sacrificed, and the interests of the 
country would suffer during a 
pitiable struggle for the retention 
of office by politicians who have al- 
ready forfeited the confidence and 
the respect of their countrymen. 
With such a prospect before us, 
it surely behoves us to gird up our 
loins for the strife, to forget past 
doubts and disappointments, and 
exert ourselves to the utmost for 
the good cause of Conservative 
progress. The time will doubtless 
come when the advocates of Home 
Rule will be driven to admit the 
futility of the revival of two Par- 
liaments for one kingdom. If they 
would speak the truth, they would 
even now admit that not one Irish- 
man in a hundred cares sixpence 
about the matter. There are some, 
no doubt, who would like to drive 
British rule out of Ireland alto- 
gether, although they would glad- 
ly retain the British capital which 
would infallibly vanish at the same 
time. There are more, probably, 
who would like still another effort 
at land legislation, if it would 
bring land more nearly within 
their reach, and enable them to 
enjoy it without the expense of 
purchase. Moreover, there are 
Catholics who would gladly banish 
Protestants from Ireland, and Pro- 
testants who long to perform the 
same kind office for their Catholic 
fellow -subjects. But the people 
who care for Home Rule—that is 
to say, for an Irish Parliament sit- 
ting in Dublin—are few indeed, 
and this is perfectly well known 
to all who have taken the trouble 
to make inquiries into the matter. 
Home Rule is a dead horse. It 
has served its purpose in forming 
a stronger Parliamentary party 
than Fenianism or any other school 
which has existed for the same 
purpose during the last hundred 


years. It has assisted to turn out 
and to keep in power several Brit- 
ish Ministers, and it still assists 
many a Liberal orator in the per- 
oration of his speeches to electors 
in various parts of the country. 
‘‘Government of Ireland by the 
Irish,” ‘extension of self-govern- 
ment to Ireland,” “ equality be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain,” 
are all phrases capable of being 
used with effect to uneducated or 
semi-educated audiences, upon 
whom, if well put, they may often 
produce a considerable effect. But 
for all this, as a practical part of 
politics, Home Rule, in its first 
and primary sense, has ceased to 
exist ; and although hereafter some 
development of Irish Local Gov- 
ernment, or some arrangement 
which may flatter the laudable 
vanity of our Irish fellow-subjects, 
may be clothed with the name of 
Home Rule in order to satisfy 
the self-consciousness and preserve 
the apparent consistency of the 
statesmen who have swallowed 
Home Rule as a political panacea, 
and have some difficulty in getting 
completely rid of it, yet dead it 
is, and none better know it than 
some of those who still rant and 
roar about it as if it was a real, 
living, active factor in the political 
situation. 

It is well to note, however, 
the crafty manner in which the 
Gladstonian party misrepresent 
the condition of the Home Rule 
question. No longer ago than the 
13th July, in writing of the then 
pending Wisbeach election, the 
‘Daily News’ declared that “the 
greatest obstacle in Mr Gladstone’s 
way in 1886 was that he had 
sought to employ British credit in 
buying out Irish landlords. His 
opponents have since adopted his 
principle, and Mr Balfour has 
carried through the House of 
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Commons a bill for effecting the 
same purpose at increased risk in 
a less defensible way.” Now here 
are two statements which, if they 
were true, would of course very 
much strengthen the Gladstonian 
position. If the main grounds of 
Mr Gladstone’s defeat upon the 
Home Rule question in 1886 were 
his proposals with regard to Irish 
land legislation, and if Mr Balfour 
has practically confessed Mr Glad- 
stone to have been in the right, 
by adopting similar principles in 
his legislation upon the same sub- 
ject, of course Mr Gladstone’s 
wisdom must be patent to all. 
Unfortunately, however, these 
statements are misleading and 
untrue. During the debates of 
the late session upon the Irish 
Land Bill, the wide and essential 
differences between the bill of Mr 
Balfour and the proposals of Mr 
Gladstone in 1886 have been so 
clearly pointed out, that the ignor- 
ance which attempts to identify the 
two must be wilful in the extreme. 
No one acquainted with the sub- 
ject denies for a moment that the 
securities afforded by Mr Balfour 
are substantial and sound, whilst 
those proposed by Mr Gladstone 
rested upon a flimsy foundation, 
and afforded no real security. 
This, however, is a comparatively 
trifling misstatement as compared 
with the graver and more reckless 
untruth involved, if not absolutely 
stated, in the words which we 
have quoted. It is directly untrue 
to state or to insinuate that the de- 
fects of Mr Gladstone’s Land Bill 
were the “greatest obstacle in 
his way.” Of course, what is in- 
tended to be conveyed is that the 
constituencies in 1886 had no ob- 
jection to Home Rule and did not 
reject it, but that it was the Land 
Bill which caused Mr Gladstone’s 
defeat at the polls. This is the 
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nonsense which is being constant- 
ly crammed down our throats 
by Gladstonian teachers, whereas 
nothing is more certain than that 
the broad idea of Home Rule— 
i.¢., the idea of a Parliament sit- 
ting in Dublin, and controlled by 
those who had given such constant 
evidence in the British Parliament 
of their hostility to British inter- 
ests—was the idea which the con- 
stituencies of Great Britain em- 
phatically rejected at the general 
election of 1886. It cannot be 
too frequently brought to the 
memory of the electors of this 
country that the experiment of 
an Irish Parliament was tried 
during the latter years of the 
last century under favourable con- 
ditions, and that it failed most 
completely to satisfy either Eng- 
land or Ireland. Our readers may 
judge for themselves what chance 
there would be of a better result 
if we had an Irish Parliament 
controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy, with a sufficient in- 
fusion of the Fenian element to 
lessen the slender chance of peace- 
ful proceedings. It was the fear 
of such a Parliament—the strong 
feeling that Protestant Ulster 
must not be left to its mercies— 
the knowledge, moreover, that the 
views of many, if not of the great 
majority, of Irish Home- Rulers 
extended far beyond the creation 
of a Parliament which (as Glad- 
stonian candidates freely declare 
to-day) is to be “subservient to 
the Imperial Parliament,”—it was 
these things which inspired the 
constituencies to drive Mr Glad- 
stone from power, and the question 
of his Land Bill had an infini- 
tesimally small share in the result. 

These misrepresentations are 
what Unionists have to meet and 
to expose. Truth travels slowly, 
but when it is once recognised and 
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accepted, it will prevail. In the 
very same article from which we 
have already quoted, we are told 
by the Gladstonian organ that Mr 
Balfour’s “coercion” had for its 
object “to assist in the collection 
of rents, and to keep up the price 
of land”; and that as to his “ so- 
called success in misgoverning Ire- 
Jand,” “the whole affair is a fla- 
grant and disgraceful sham.” Was 
there ever a more wilful perversion 
of truth? That which is called 
coercion is simply the enforcement 
of the ordinary law; and if tenants, 
many of them holding their farms 
at rents fixed by Mr Gladstone’s 
own land courts, refuse to pay 
their rents, surely the ordinary law 
should be enforced in their case, as 
in the case of any other debtors. 
The Gladstonian argument would 
appear to be that a contract to pay 
rent in return for hired land is a 
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less sacred and binding contract 
than any other, and that a breach 
of such contract is rather credit- 
able than otherwise. Mr Balfour’s 
so-called (and most falsely called) 
coercion is simply the protection 
which every civilised country 
throws over its peaceful and loyal 
subjects, and its effects are visible 
in the improved and pacified condi- 
tion of the country. If the Glad- 
stonians declare this to be “a fla- 
grant and disgraceful sham,” it 
follows that, in the event of their 
success at the general election, 
they would seek to reverse the pre- 
sent state of things, and to hand 
over the interests of Ireland to the 
tender mercies of their Nationalist 
allies—i.e., the agitators, the Plan 
of Campaigners, and the priests, 
From such an unhappy and dis- 
graceful result, Good Lord deliver 
us ! 
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